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S E QUE L 


OF THE 


Poetical HEAVEN. 


CHAP I. 


Divination. 


was retained of theſe ancient characters 


is this, viz. that they inſtructed men 
with regard to all their wants: and the thing well 


underſtood is perfectly true. But ſo ſoon as they 


came to believe that ſtones, metals, elements, and 


ſtars, were able to direct real diſcourſes to men, or 
capable of ſending to them on purpoſe meſſengers 


or advices concerning futurity; this groſs miſtake 
filled ſociety with darkneſs, puerilities, and ſuper- 
ſtitious practices. 

Vol. II. B After 


11. parts of the ancient writing were a Divina- 
language, as they were ſignificant, What riox. 
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The Pot- 
TICAL 


Heaven 


The HIS TFT OR Y 


After the principal figures of the aſtronomical 
and ſacred writing, from the ignorance of their ſig- 
nification, had been converted into ſo many powers 
charged with the government of the ſeveral parts 
of the world, and mindful of inſtructing men in 
whatever was of concern to them; the additional 
figures that ſerved to vary the ſignifications of the 
keys of the writing, gave birth to new errors not leſs 


deplorable than idolatry itſelf, The birds, fer- 


pents, foliages, the ſceptres or ſtaves, of honour, 
the croſſes deſtined to meaſure the increaſes of the 
Nile, the curved ſta ves ſurmounted with a head, or 
ſome out. jetting piece fit to take the wind, the 
flutes, lyres, ſiſtra, and other muſical aftromtics, 
that were the natural emblems of the feaſts, and of 
the gratitude which is the-foul of them; to theſe let 
us add the ſet- forms of expreſſion made uſe of in the 


ceremonies and certain ſignificant geſtures preſcri- 


bed by the ritual] ; the liquors, the ſalt, and the 
fleſh of the victims, which were offerings inſepa- 
rable from the religious aſſemblies, in ſhort all the 
acceſſory parts of the figures taken for deities con- 
verſing with men, were interpreted in the ſame 
ſenſe, and looked upon as ſo many marks by which 


theſe gods informed us of their intentions, and ac- 


quainted, men with the ſucceſs of their husbandry, 
their marriages, navigation, Wars, and other un- 
dertakings. 


But how was it poſſible, men will be apt to ſay, 


that the whole apparatus of religion has generally 


taken ſo ſtrange a turn, and that the ſymbols or 
ceremonies. which the people no longer underſtood 
the. meaning of, were looked upon as ſo many 
tokens of future events? The anſwer is eaſy. This 
falſe interpretation of the additional figures, as 
well as that of the principal. repreſentations, was 


grounded upon what ſtruck the. ches. and upon 


the 
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the common ſayings that were uttered on ſeeing Divina- 


theſe figures. It was by taking every thing lite- 
rally, that almoſt all nations in general received 
the auguries, a perſuaſion of the planetary influ- 
ences, the predictions of aſtrology, the operations 
of alchymy, the ſeveral kinds of divinations by 
ſerpents, birds, wands, and a multitude of others, 
in ſhort magical inchantments and conjurations. 
Thus the whole world was filled with extravagant 
opinions, which all men have not equally ſhaken 
off, and with the falſhood of which it 1s of infinite 
ſervice to be acquainted, ſince they are no leſs op- 
poſite to true piety, and to the eaſe and tranquillity 
of life, than to the progreſs of ſolid learning. 
The reader here needs not fear left I ſhould 
refute theſe pretended ſciences by expoling their 
principles, for indeed they have none. All their 
predictions and promiſes, even the moſt metho- 
dical, are nothing but illuſion ; of which we may 
immediately be convinced by recalling them only 
ro their original, which offers of its own accord. 
The birth of thefe extravagances, which have ſo 


TION. 


long tyrannized over mankind, is an evident con- 


fequence of what we have proved in the foregoing 
chapters. ; 


J. 


The augurics. 0 


. 


H As any of my readers been ever ſo little con- The ori- 


verſant in ancient hiſtory, he may remember to 
have often ſeen the Romans, the Sabines, the He- 


gine and 
falſity of 
the augu- 


trurians, the Greeks, and many other nations, ries. 
very careful in never attempting any important 
undertaking, without previouſly conſulting the 
birds, and drawing favourable or ill conſequences 
| B 2 | ſome- 
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The HISTORY 


The Po- ſometimes from the number and kind of the birds 


that traverſed the air, ſometimes from the ſide 
whence they began their flight, and the different 
courſe they took (a). We may likewiſe remember, 
that in order not to be obliged to wait long for a 
bird which chance might not immediately offer, 
the prieſts of the falſe deities had introduced the 
cuſtom of the ſacred chickens, brought into the 
middle of the aſſembly of the people in a cage, for 
che magiſtrates gravely to obſerve their awkward 
ways and motions. They had reduced into an art, 
and referred to conſtantand ſettled rules, all the con- 
ſequences to be drawn with regard to futurity from 
the ſeveral] methods in which theſe whimſical ani- 
mals let fall or ſwallowed the food offered to them. 
Have not prieſts, either out of intereſted views, or 
trom an infatuation for theſe chimerical rules, a 
thouſand times ſpoiled or put a ſtop to the molt im- 


portant and beſt concerted undertakings, out of 


regard to the whim of a fowl that had refuſed her 
meat ? Auguſtus and many other underſtanding 
perſons have without any fatal conſequences de- 
ſpiſed the chickens and divination, But when the 
generals in the times of the republic had miſcarried 
in any enterpriſe, the prieſts and people calt the 
whole blame of it on the heedleſneſs with which the 
ſacred chickens had been conſulted, and more com- 
monly ſtill on the general's having preferred his 
own forec-1i{t to that of theſe fowls. Nor can one 
indeed without ſome indignation ſee theſe danger- 
ous ſillineſſes continue in the higheſt eſteem and 
credit among people full of magnanimity, and the 


greateſt genius ſeemingly making ſerious apologies 


(a) Livy may afford us ſuf- Impios parre recinentis omen du- 
ficient proofs of this. See like- cat. 
wile Horat.Carm, lib. iii. od. 27. 


Tully 


of the HEAVE N. 


Tully has handed to us a good ſaying of Cato“, Drvina- 


who declared, that one of the moſt ſurpriſing 


things to him was, how one ſoothſayer could look De nat. 
another in the face without laughing. And I don't deer. l. 2. 


doubt but this very judicious orator, when he was 
diſcharging his functions as a prieſt of the auguries, 
was always ready to change his countenance when- 
ever he happened to ſee any of his collegues walk- 
ing with a grave ſtately air, and lifting up the au- 
gural ſtaff to determine the ſpaces both of heaven 
and earth, beyond the compaſs of which the acci- 
dents in the air ceaſed to be prophetical. Tull 

was perfectly ſenſible of the vanity of theſe prac- 
tices. After having obſerved in the ſecond book 
of divination, that the Romans had never been con- 
cerned ina matter of greater conſequence than that 
of the quarrel between Czſar and Pompey, he 
freely confeſſes, that the augurs, aruſpices, and 
oracles, had never been more frequently conſulted ; 
but that the anſwers, whoſe number was endleſs, had 
not been followed by the events they foretold, or elſe 
had been ſucceeded by ſuch as were quite contrary 
(a). However, Tully, notwithſtanding this con- 
feſſion, which wholly demoliſhes the art of predic- 
tions, yet out of politick views defends the prac- 
tice of it. He preferred the leaving the people in 
their error, to the risk of provoking them, in en- 
deavouring to free them from a pernicious and a 
criminal ſuperſtition. After this it would be need- 
leſs to pretend to explain, in what the art of the 
aruſpices and that of the augurs conſiſted. It was 
no art at all. My reader underſtands what birds 
were in the ſymbolical writing, and I doubt not 
but he is ready to laugh on ſeeing the difference 


(a) Reſponſa innumerabilia que immortales quam multa luſe- 
aut nullos habuerunt exitus, aut runt ! | 


contrarios. Hoc civili bello dii 
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The Por- of the birds which Italy conſulted from thoſe which 


ſcrved in ancient Egypt to give wholeſome advices 
to the people. I own, that in after- times the in- 
habitants of Memphis, as well as thoſe of Rome, 
very ſeriouſly examined the number, direction, 
arrival and departure of certain birds; that both 
at Memphis and Alexandria undertakings were re- 
gulated by the inſpection of an African hen, as 
they were at Rome by that of an Italian chicken. 
But the birds, which the ancient prieſts of Egypt 


conſulted, and which they had recommended to 


the people to examine with great attention, were 
birds only in their writing and ſpecch. The hawk, 
whoſe return towards the ſouth they ſo much de- 
ſired, was not a hawk. The whoop, whole ar- 
rival and flying northward they expected, was no 
whoop. The Numidian hen, and the Ibis, which 
appeared in the publick ſigns, were neither a black 
ſtork, nor an African hen. Theſe were the names 
and figures, or the ſigns of the dreaded or deſired 
winds, not any birds in reality. 

The Horus that bears a geometrical inſtrument, 
or a horn to denote publick works, or a long ſtick 
ending in a man's or bird's. head, was husbandry, 
expecting one certain ſeaſon or run of the air, 
favourable to ſurveying of land, ſowing, or 
other works. The ſmall ſwitch he bears 1n his 
hand was ſometimes quite another thing than a ſup- 
port or a ſtaff of honour, The uſe of the vane or 
weather- cock is as ancient as the neceſſity of having 
recourſe to it, and the fight of this inſtrument di- 
verſified according to the circumſtances of countries 
and ſcaſons, might be a perfect rule to the husband- 
man with regard to which wind he was to expect, 


and to the nature of the work which ſuited the ſea- 
fon, But the fame figns interpreted in a literal 
ſenſe would afterwards be the occaſion of nothing 
| but 
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but ridiculous practices void of meaning. In vain Divixa- 
did they in ceremony turn the curved end, or the rex. 


outjetting part of the vane towards the fouth or the 
north; that ſtick being no longer a vane to find out 
the courſe of the air, but a ſacred inſtrument to 
mark out the points of the heaven, within the 
compaſs of which the paſſing of a bird had a good 
or bad ſignification; the uſe of ſuch a ſtick was 
ſurely fitter than any thing to diſcompoſe the gra- 
vity of thoſe who handled it. 


Anciently, or at the time of the inſtitution of the The au- 


ſymbols, men before imbarking, fowing, or plant- 


ing, uſed to ſay ; Let us firft confull the birds. Nor 
was any thing better underſtood. People were ſa- 


from vi- 
ſhic im,: ne 
inſpection 


tisfied when they had obſerved this cuſtom with 9: the 
care, and often reproached themſeives with having birds. 


neglected it, becauſe theſe birds ſignified the winds, 
the obſervation and courſe of which determined the 
excellence of rural works, and the exactnels or 
ſucceſs of the precautions taken. But men, in pro- 
ceſs of time, very earneſtly addreſſed to the birds 
themſelves. The husbandman or the travellet, 
inſtead of attentively watching the blowing of the 
eaſt, north, or ſoutherly winds, the want of which 
was pointed out to him by the figures of Ibis, of 
hawks, or of whoops, in good earneſt deterred his 
undertaking, till he faw the bird itſelf appear. The 
difference, the number, the courſe, the very mi- 
nuteſt varieties of the fly ing of the feathered kind, 
became ſigns fore- running all events. Judge whit 
advices could be obtained from prophets like 
theſe. The animals, the ſtars, and the birds, were 
not the only characters of the ancient writing. The 
other ſigniflcant pieces, therefore, by degtees, ac- 
quired the reputation bf giving advices not lefs uſe- 
ful than thoſe which men fancied they rect ivd from 
the heaven, and the birds that traverſe it. They 
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ſaw in the hands of the figures of Oſiris, Iſis, 
Horus, and Mercury, ſometimes a ſceptre; ſome- 
times a ruſh ſerving as a pen 10 write with; 
ſometimes a horn to call the people together; 
ſometimes a crooked ſtick, or a ſtaff of honour, 
fit to denote a feaſt by railing an idea of him who 
preſided over it with this mark of diſtinction 
ſometimes a vane to take the wind, a pole to mea- 
ſure the Nile, or a dry ſtalk, a reed, a diſtaff, to 
ſignify the ſupport of the vine, the helps afforded 
by the loom, or ſome other works uſctul to man- 
kind. All theſe very plain figns were at laſt no 
longer known. The only memory retained of them 
was, that they were ſigns, informations, and ad- 
vices, This was moſt particularly affirmed of the 
magnificent ſtaff which diſtinguiſhed the preſident 
of the religious aſſemblies. Men took ĩt into their 
heads, that the meeting of certain objects over- 
againſt theſe ſtaves, after certain motions and cere- 
monies preſcribed, were as many indications of what 
they wanted to know. But rabdomancy, and the 
whole art of the auguries, both when men miſtook 
a vane or a ſceptre for a prophetical inſtrument, and 
when they loſt ſight of the figurative bird, think- 
ing of a real ane, could be nothing but a heap of 
frivolous practices. Without entering, therefore, 
into particulars concerning this buſineſs of the au- 
guries, and of the ſigns of futurity, in which it were 
eaſy to tire the reader by a multiplicity of quota- 
tions, my having pointed our the origine of the two 
firſt kinds of divination, is ſufficient to render them 
altogether ridiculous. 

The conſtant ſight of the ſymbolical birds, and 
the advice the prieſts gave to the people aſſembled 
as to regulating their whole conduct by the obſer- 
yation of theſe birds, having once ſpread abroad a 
perſuaſion that the animals which croſs the air are 


ſo 
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ſo many meſſengers ſent us by the gods to inform Drema- 
us of their intentions, and to divert us from any rox. 


diſaſtrous undertaking, the people were extremely 
pleaſed with the thought of having gods wholly 
taken up with their concerns. They from a mo- 
tive of cupidity took an affection for theſe familiar 
gods, which entered into their deſigns, informed 
them of every thing, and preſerved them from all 
kind of misfortune, by giving them every moment 
new prognoſticks concerning future events. Such 
deities as theſe were far more to their liking than a 
God ſearcher of hearts, who will be ſerved with 
uprightneſs, and in ſpirit and truth. The deſire of 
knowing futurity being thus authorized by the 
people, and by the common language, by the ap- 
parent ſenſe of the ceremonies, and by a worſhip 
deſigned, as they imagined, to inform them how 
their undertakings would ſucceed, cauſed all the 
reſt to be interpreted i in the ſame ſenſe. 


II. 


Tn fluence. 


T HE ſeveral phaſes'of the moon, the marks Origine of 
of which were put with the foliages or flow- the pos 


ers of each ſeaſon over the head of Ifis to proclaim 
the ſeveral feaſts of the neomenia, the full moon, or 
the vane, accuſtomed them to look upon the moon 
as an affectionate power, which informed them of 
what they were to do or to deferr at certain 
times, and of whatever might forward or retard 
the productions of the earth. Iſis or Juno, as a 
ſign, in reality informed them of many very im- 

ortant things; and becauſe this figure gave them 
thele advices, it is, that the Latins anciently called 
her 1he Advier, Moneta. But when they _— 

Fs ha 


10 The HISTORY 

The Por. had contracted a cuſtom of taking this inſign for 

TICAL a goddeſs dwelling in the heaven; intelligence, 

HEAVEN» power, and the government of the earth, were at- 
tributed to her. Thus a ſimple kalendar, which 
could be no way hurtful, and the whole power of 
which was to point out the times of the aſſemblies, 
was converted into a fource of influences which ex- 
tended to every thing, and concerning which mul- 
titudes of people will at this day not ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be diſabuſed. If you will believe them, it 
is the moon who regulates the growing of our hair, 
the fulneſs of oiſters and cray-fiſh, the ſucceſs of 
all that is ſowed and planted, the courſe of our 
diſeaſes, and the effect of medicines. When they 
ſee the lead whiten, the ſtones ſcale, and ſteeples 
or pyramids ſenſibly inclining to the ſouth-weſt, 
they might eaſily find the reaſon of theſe things in 
the perpetual viciſſitude of the heat, the winds, and 
the great rains which come from that ſide, where 
theſe meteors nouriſh moſs capable of ſcaling 
ſtones by the inſinuation of its roots, and where 
they gradually mine the mortoiſes, or the tenons 
of the timber- work. But prejudiced minds are 
much better pleaſed with the ancient language. 
With the moon they account for every thing. 
They explain every thing without being at the 
trouble of reaſoning, or of underſtanding. And 
though you ſhew them that the light of this planet 
collected at the focus of a burning-glaſs cannot raiſe 
the liquor of a thermometer a hair's-breadth, they 
will confidently aſſure you, that it has the virtue of 
calcining lead, of prey ing upon wood, and of gnaw- 
ing the very ſtones themſelves. 


III. 
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Divixa- 


III. TION. 
The Aruſpicium. 


Decency had from the moſt primitive times in- Divina- 
introduced a cuſtom of never offering to the Lord 5797 om 
: pec- 
in the aſſembly of the people any but fat and well- tion ot 
choſen victims. Their faults were cloſely examin- intrails. 
ed, that the preference might be given to the moſt 7724/x- 
perfect. This attention which a ceremonial over- ee. 
{trained had made to degenerate into a trifling 
nicety, appeared an important practice expreſsly 
commanded by the gods. The choice of the finelt 
victims was originally grounded on the reverence 
due to the ſacrifice, and even ona reſpect juſtly paid 
to the aſſembly aſſiſting at it. Men having once 
taken it into their heads that nothing was to be ex- 
pected from the gods whenever the victim was not 
perfect, the choice and precautions as to this point 
were carried to an extravagance. Such a deity 
wanted white victims; another would have black 
ones; a third had an affection for red beaſts. 


Nigram hyemi pecudem; ⁊ephyris felicibus albam. 


Theſe diſtinctions, which had their birth from 
the ancient ſignifications aſſigned to the ſeveral 
dreſſes of Iſis and Horus, being once eſtabliſhed, 
the practice of them came to be attended with very 
nice ſcruples. Each victim underwent the ſtricteſt 
examination, and ſhould any of thoſe required to be Mi 
of a perfect white have had a few black hairs, it had [ 
on this account been deprived of the honour of being q 
ſacrificed at the altar. The difficulty of finding 
beaſts perfectly white or black puzzled. them on 

many occaſions, and eſpecially when they wanted 
large 
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a goddeſs dwelling in the heaven; intelligence, 
power, and the government of the earth, were at- 


_ tributed to her. Thus a {imple kalendar, which 


could be no way hurtful, and the whole power of 
which was to point out the times of the aſſemblies, 
was converted into a ſource of influences which ex- 
tended to every thing, and concerning which mul- 
titudes of people will at this day not ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be diſabuſed. If you will believe them, it 
is the moon who regulates ho growing of our hair, 
the fulneſs of oiſters and cray-fiſh, the ſucceſs of 


all that is ſowed and planted, the courſe of our 


diſeaſes, and the effect of medicines. When they 
ſee the lead whiten, the ſtones ſcale, and ſteeples 
or pyramids ſenſibly inclining to the ſouth-weſt, 
they might eaſily find the reaſon of theſe things in 


the perpetual viciſſitude of the heat, the winds, and 


the great rains which come from that ſide, where 
theſe meteors nouriſh moſs capable of ſcaling 
ſtones by the inſinuation of its roots, and where 
they gradually mine the mortoiſes, or the tenons 
of the timber-work. But prejudiced minds are 
muctr better pleaſed with the ancient language. 
With the moon they account for every thing. 
They explain every thing without being at the 
trouble of reaſoning, or of underſtanding. And: 
though you ſhew them that the light of this planet 
collected at the focus of a burning-glaſs cannot raiſe 
the liquor of a thermometer a hair*s-breadth, they 
will confidently aſſure you, that it has the virtue of 


calcining lead, of preying upon wood, and of gnaw- 
ing the very ſtones themſelves. 


III. 
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III. 
The Aruſpicium. 


Decency had from the moſt primitive times in- 
introduced a cuſtom of never offering to the Lord 
in the aſſembly of the pcople any but fat and well- 
choſen victims. Their faults were cloſely examin- 
ed, rhat the preference might be given to the moſt 
perfect. This attention which a ceremonial over- 
{trained had made to degenerate into a trifling 
nicety, appeared an important practice expreſsly 
commanded by the gods. The choice of the finelt 
victims was originally grounded on the reverence 
due to the ſacrifice, and even ona reſpect juſtly paid 
to the aſſembly aſſiſting at it. Men having once 
taken it into their heads that nothing was to be ex- 
pected from the gods whenever the victim was not 
perfect, the choice and precautions as to this point 
were carried to an extravagance. Such a deity 
wanted white victims; another would have black 
ones; a third had an affection for red beaſts. 


Nigram hyemi pecudem, ⁊ephyris felicibus albam. 


Theſe diſtinctions, which had their birth from 
the ancient ſignifications aſſigned to the ſeveral 
dreſſes of Iſis and Horus, being once eſtabliſhed, 
the practice of them came to be attended with very 
nice ſcruples. Each victim under went the ſtricteſt 
examination, and ſhould any of thoſe required to be 
of a perfect white have had a few black hairs, it had 
on this account been deprived of the honour of being 
ſacrificed at the altar. The difficulty of finding 
beaſts perfectly white or black puzzled them on 
many occaſions, and eſpecially when they wanted 

large 


II 


Divixa- 
TION. 


Divina- 
tion from 

the inſpec- 
tion ot 
intrails. 
N 
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by blacking the white hairs of the black, and 
rubbing with chalk whatever place was of a dark 


Bos cre- Colour in white heifers, Thus falſe piety ſeduces 


tatus. 


and impoſes on itſelf by a ſcrupulous attention in 


whitening the outſide. 


Men having immolated the choiceſt victims, yet 
thought themſelves not ſufficiently acquitted, They 
viewed their intrails, which they removed in order 


to dreſs the fleſh ; and thought they had done no- 


thing, whenever any part happened to be vitiated, 
impaired, or diſtempered. But when the whole was 
ſound, and the intrails as well as the outſide were 
without defect, they believed the gods were ſatiſ- 


$Litaviſe, hed *, and all the duties compleatly fulfilled, be- 


cauſe nothing was wanting to the ceremonial. Under 
an aſſurance that they had thus ingaged the gods in 


their intereſts, they imbarqued or went to fight: they 


did every thing under a full perſuaſion of ſucceed- 
ing, and this confidence was more capable of pro- 
curing them an happy iſſue, than the protection 
of their imaginary deities. 

This ſoundneſs of the in and outward parts of 
the victims being made the ſure means of knowing 
whether the gods were ſatisfied, it became, as in 
the auguries, the greateſt buſineſs of miniſters. 
Theſe filly rubric-makers made perfection wholly 
to conſiſt in an exact knowledge of the rules which 
fixed the choice and general examination of the 
victims. Their great principle was, that the per- 
fect or defective ſtate of the outward parts and in- 
trails was the mark of the conſent, or expreſs oppo- 
ſition of the gods. Accordingly, all became matter 
of obſervation, all appeared to them ſignificant 


and important, as well in the victims about to be 


ſacrifices, as in the birds that traverſed the sky. 
All the motions of an OX led to the altar became 


ſo 
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ſo many prophecies. When he advanced with an Drvixa- 
eaſy air, in a ſtrait line, and without offering reſiſt- e. 


ance, it was the prognoſtick of an eaſy and flowing 
ſucceſs. His untowardneſs, his windings, his way 
of falling or of ſtruggling, occaſioned ſo many fa- 
vourable or ſiniſter interpretations. They procured 
credit to the whole as well as they could, by fri- 
volous reſemblances, and by mere punctilio's and 
trifling niceties. | 
The art of the augurs and aruſpices obtained 
credit, becauſe it was a common thing to ſee un- 
dertakings ſucceed, after the prieſts had given the 
uſual aſſurances that the ſacrifice was duly made, - 
and the gods ſatisfied, If after the appearance of 
a compleat favour from the god to whom they had 
addreſſed, the affair happened to miſcarry, the 
whole fault was ſhuffled off to ſome deity more dif- 
ficult to be pleaſed. Juno or Diana had been ne- 
glected, and the whole remedy conſiſted in repeat- 
ing the ſacrifices with more precaution, not to have 
theſe jealous gods againſt one. The art of fore- 
telling was not a whit leſs ſure for having once 
prognoſticated a falſity. The only inconvenience 
was to begin afreſh, which the miniſters were ſtil} 
gainers by. 


IV. 


Divination by $ erpents. 


1 


WE find prognoſticks of futurity, and doubtleſs Divina- 


as certain as the former in all other parts of the out- 
ward worſhip. The ſerpent, that ſymbol of life 


and health, ſo very common in ſacred figures, ſo sia. 


often making a piece of Iſis's head-dreſs, always 
twiſted round Mercury's and Eſculapius's wand, 
inſeparable from the ſmall cheſt, WIR Oe 
the 
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The Por- the myſteries, and conſtantly introduced into the 
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ceremonial, became one of the great means of 
— knowing the will of the gods. The folds and mo- 


Eneid 9. tions of ſerpents were religiouſly obſerved, An- 


Ibid. 2. 


Divina- 


chiſes becoming a god, thinks he cannot better 
teſtify to his ſon how well he is pleaſed with his 
piety and facrifices, than by ſending a huge ſer- 
pent, which taſtes the funeral offerings, and then 
retires into his tomb. A couple of ſerpents pro- 
claim the diſpleaſure of Minerva before Troy, and 


then retire under the cask of this goddeſs after the 


death of Laocoon. So great faith was given to ſer- 
pents and their prophecies, that ſome were fed on 
purpoſe for this uſe; and men, by rendering them 
tame and familiar, had prophecies and predict ions 
always at hand. A number of experiments made 
for many years paſſed by our apothecaries, and by 
the major part of our botaniſts, who have frequent 
occaſions to make this trial in gathering their phy- 
ſical herbs, have taught us that ſnakes have no teeth, 
no ſting, nor any venom. The boldneſs with 
which the diviners and the idolatrous prieſts hand- 
led theſe animals was founded on the trial made of 
their want of power to do miſchief. But this ſecu- 
rity however impoſed upon the people, and a mi- 
niſter who handled the ſnake without being hurt, 
had no doubt a correſpondence with the gods. 

The cock commonly placed by the ſide of Horus 


tion by tlie and Anubis or Mercury, very plainly ſignified 


cock. 


bASKT CU1- 


pas|tid.. 


what was, to be done in the morning, as the owl 
marked out the aſſemblies that were to be held in 
the evening. Cocks and cockrels were then made, 
ſo many new monitors foretelling futurity z and the 
owl acquired in this matter a talent which many 
eo ple earneſtly. contend ſhe is ſtill poſſeſſed of. 
hen this; bird, which is an enemy to light, hap- 
Pens to ſhriek as ſhe paſſes by the windows of a fick 
perſon, 
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perſon, where ſhe perceives it, you never can beat Divina- 
t out of their head, that this ſnrieking, which has ox. 

no manner of relation to the condition of the dying 

man, is a foreboding of his end. 

The ſhooting of flames, the crackling of ſalt, Divina- 
and the blazing of liquors, or of flour thrown tion by the 
into the fire on the altars, made other kinds int Fg 
of diſtinct divinations, But the capacity of the hu- Frag | 
man underſtanding not being equal to ſo many pro- 
found ſciences, the prieſts pretended not to know 
them all. They divided among themſelves theſe 
noble ſtudies, and each of them drew as much profit 
as he well could from his particular merit. 

The leaves, ſuch as thoſe of the banane-tree, & Divina 
the lotus, the colchas, the perſea, and a multitude tion by the 
of others, one of which marked out the divine fruit- P 

d Bro- 
fulneſs, another one part of the day, as for inſtance, fai. 
the riſing of the ſun, a third ſuch or ſuch portion of 
the year, or ſome other particular (which I neither 
mult nor am willing to explain) as well as the ani- 
mals, came at length to be reverenced and con- 
ſulted. 


V. 


Tnchantments. 4 


IH E putting together of ſeveral foliages skil- witch- 
fully combined to vary the ſignifications, made cratts and 


men think that ſuch or ſuch a conjunction of plants, inchant- 


i . | ments. 
even without being made uſe of as a remedy, was ot 


of great efficacy to procure health; and men ſeeing 4 
no manner of connection between a few ſlips of 
graſs diſpoſed in ſuch or ſuch a manner, and the 
cure or the plentiful harveſt which they fancied 
would reſult from them, they could contrive no 
better a come-off than that of placing the principal 
virtue 
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The Por- virtue of theſe things, in the concurrence of the 
xs, Obſolete and unintelligible words, which the prieſts 
pronounced or ſung as they carried theſe ſymbols 

in pomp before the people. The thing was very 

plain. Both theſe foliages and the ſet- forms inti- 

mated to the pcople ſome truth, feaſt, or operation, 

which was to be general and uniform. Under- 
ſtanding no longer the ſymbol nor the ſet- form 

which they ſtill religiouſly preſerved, they miſtook 

the union of certain plants with ſome few words; 

for ſo many myſterious practices tried by their fa- 

thers, and which were punctually to be obſerved, 

leſt all ſhould be loſt. Of theſe they made a col- 

lection, and an art, by which they pretended to 
2 almoſt infallibly for all their neceſſaries. 

he uniting ſuch or ſuch an ancient ſet- form with 

ſuch foliages ranged upon the head of Iſis round a 
creſcent or a ſtar, introduced the extravagant opi- 

nion, that with certain herbs and certain words 


the moon and ſtars might be called from the heaven 
down upon carth. 


Carmina vel poſſunt cælo deducere lunam. 


They had ſet- forms for every caſe, even to hurt 


their enemies (a). The knowledge of ſeveral. | 


wholeſome or miſchievous ſimples came 1n to the 
aſſiſtance of theſe invocations and curſes, void for 
certain of all power; and the ſucceſſes of medi- 
cines, and oi the art of poiſons, promoted the credit 
and vogue of the chimæra's in the ſcience magick. 
But humanity inſpiring men with a natural hor- 
ror for ſuch practices as tend to the deſtruction ot 
our fellow-creatures, the magick incantations which 


(a) See the idyls of Theo- epodes of Horace, and the 
critus ; Virgil's eclogue, inti- fourth book of the Aincid. 
tled Pharmaceutria ; ſeveral | 
| Were 
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were deemed as murderous, were abhorred and Dtvina- ' 


puniſhed by all regular nations (0). Therefore . 
the whole ſum of the current religion was in a man- RT 


ner reduced to procuring one's ſelf, by the worſhip 
of ſuch or ſuch god, either remedies in an illneſs, 


or ſome predictions of futurity in the uncertainty 
of affairs, 


VI. 
Aſtrology. 
THIS ſeemingly lawful deſire of certainly pro- The ori- 


. s | : 1 : 127 
curing one's ſelf remedies, and of penetrating into $7 ofa 


fiturity by the help of a few religious practices, . 
gave birth to an art every whit as deceittul as the 
foregoing, I mean that of aſtrology. I might here 
quote a croud of horoſcopes and predictions of 
aſtrologers fully contradicted by the event (c). Let 
us however treat aſtrology as we did idolatry, the 
auguries, and magick. Let us ſee it in its birth. 
The hiſtory of the origine of this pretended ſcience 
15 the refutation of it; ſince the whole of aſtrology 
in its riſe is ſtill nothing but a falſe interpretation 
of a few ſigns taken in a wrong ſenſe. 

The Egyptians had inſenſibly and by degrees 
looked upon the names of the zodiacal ſigns, and 
of many others, as memorials of what had hap- 
pened to their founder, to their common mother, 
and to other heroes of their country. The hiſtory 


(6) Teftor, cara, Deos, & te, germana, tuumque 
Dulce caput, magicas invitam accingier artes. N 
Kneid. 4. 


(c) See the falſhood of the J. B. Morin to Mr. Gaſſendi- 
horoſcope of Mr. Suffren, drawn Vie de Gaſſendi che Faques Vins 
and ſigned by Noſtradamus; cent rue $: Severin 1736. 
and of the predictions made by 
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The Po- of theſe aſſumed another form in other places. The 


: worſhip of the great king, the queen, and the hea- 


venly hoſt, had indeed paſſed from Egypt into 
Phcenicia, thence into Arabia, Aſſyria, and almoſt 
every-where elſe ; but with the luggage of the 
figures, all nations did not equally admit of the 
ablurd tener of the metempſychoſis, much leſs the 
pretended hiſtories of the Egyptian gods, which 
were of no concern to other people. Nations were 
generally contented with honouring the ſun as the 
great mover of nature. The moon had the ſecond 
rank in the claſs of powers; then each ſign and con- 
ſtellation had its proper diſtrict and meaſure of in- 
fluence aſſigned it. But what function ſhall the 
ram, the lion, and the balance, obtain in the hea- 
ven? Why, men imagined that their names were 
indications of their ſeveral offices, and ſpecifica- 
tions of their influences. The ram therefore had 
a ſtrong influence over the young of the flocks. 
The balance could inſpire nothing but inclinations 
to good order and juſtice. The fcorpion was fit to 
excite none but miſchievous diſpoſitions. Each 
ſign in ſhort cauſed the good or the evil intimated 
by 1ts name. | 

But on whom are theſe influences to fall ? Shall 
they turn and ſet every thing topſy-turvy upon 
earth? This was provided againſt, A ſpeculative 
and ſyſtematick genius conceived that the critical 
moment for the exerciſe of the power of each ſign 
was that at which it aſcended the horizon, and that 
the child born at that felf-ſame inſtant was he who 
found the ſtrongeſt impreſſions from it. Thence, 
by an argument, which, filly as it was, made a 
{ eedy progreſs, our philoſopher concluded that 
the child who came into the world at the exact in- 
ftant when the firſt ſtar of the ram aſcended the 
horizon, would infallibly be rich in cattle, _ 

0 
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of the reſt. This was a ſorry abuſe of the emble- Divina- 
TION. 


matick relation which is between the ſun under this 
conſtellation, and the beginning of the ſpring in 
which the lambs come to be ſaleable, and of ad- 


vantage to their maſters, This was a way of ar- 


guing nearly like that of a man, who ſhould ima- 
gine, that in order to have good wine in his cel- 
lar, it would be enough to hang a cork at his door, 
and who ſhould miſtake for the cauſe of a thing 
what would be only the mark and ſign of it. 
They ran into the ſame extravagance as to the 
power of the bull and the kids. They underſtood 
(pray admire the conceit) that the enterpriſes of 
him who ſhould come into the world under the ſign 
cancer, ſhould always go backwards and down- 
wards, The lion was to inſpire courage, and produce 
heroes, or if you will quarrelſome fellows. The 
aſpect of the virgin carrying the celeſtial ear of corn, 
was to inſpire chaſtity, and to unite virtue and 
abundance. Happy the people whoſe king ſhould 
be born under the ſign libra. Vengeance to all 
that ſhould light under the horrid Gen of the ſcor- 
pion (a). The fortune of him who was born under 
Capricorn, and eſpecially when the ſun aſcended 
the horizon, together with that ſign, was always 
to get upwards like this animal and the ſun, which 
then aſcends for ſix months together. All theſe 
little trifling ſubtilties were often contradicted by 
quite contrary events. But people in this caſe in- 
ſiſted much upon the conformity of ſeveral other 
events with the prediction, and they found means 
to get out of the briars, and avoid contradictions, 
by alledging the concourſe of the moon, the other 
planets, and the ſtars, which by either their op- 


JJC me ſcorpius aſpicit 
For midoloſus, pars violentior 


Natalis hore. Horat, Carm. 1 2, 0d. 17. 
"46-3 poſition 
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which ſupport it, yet receive with a blind credulity 
the predictions of aſtrology, and the arguments 
that are moſt deſtitute of probability. Irreligion 
was hardly carried to a greater degree any-where 
than at the court of Henry II. and that of Henry 
III. Never were aſtrologers better paid: never ho- 
roſcopes in greater vogue than at that time. This 
diſeaſe of predictions was likewiſe contagious under 
Henry IV. and Lewis XIII. De Thou, Mezerai, 
and many other very judicious genius's had from 
their infancy been infected with this evil; nor were 


they ever choroughly cured of! it. 


VII. 


The power of the planets. 


THERE is nothing ſo often reprint in the 
whole art of aſtrology as ; the power of the planets. 
The benign influences of the moon in conjunction 
with the planer Jupiter, and its malignity when in 
conjunction with Saturn, are always produced. 
Each ſituation has its own privileges, and muſt be 
ſought for or avoided with particular precautions. 


But here are two obſervations which conſiderably 


diſconcert the aſtrologick ſyſtem. Firſt, the vir- 
tues proper to each planet are founded on the cha- 
racters of the heroes, or the gods lodged in them. 
Secondly, theſe gods and heroes are fabulous, and 
never exiſted. If both theſe points may be proved, 

it will be with the virtues of the planets, as with 
the heroes who ſojourn there, and the whole will 


prove a fable. 


I. The firſt point wants no proofs, Every one is 


ION; that languid Inclingtons, or even deſtruc- 


tive 
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tive influences, have been attributed to the planet Divina- 
called Saturn, upon no other account than that men . 


have bethought themſelves of lodging Saturn with 


his gray hairs therein, and of repreſenting him with 


a ſcy the to deſtroy every thing. 

The diſtribution of ſceptres and grandeurs, the 
_ prolonging of life, and the moſt deſireable influ- 
ences, have been aſcribed to the planet named Ju- 
piter, for no other reaſon but becauſe men, with- 
out any foundation or reaſonable motive, have 
thought proper to give this planet the name of the 
father of life, which name uſed to be repreſented 
by a ſceptre accompanied with the heva or ſerpent 
the ſymbol of life. 

The planet called Mars inſpires men with a 
ſtrong inclination for war, becauſe it has been made 
the abode of a pretended warrior called Mars, and 
the expreſſion of it has been abridged by the figure 
of an arrow or a dart, 

Why has the planet Venus the reputation of ren- 
dering men either voluptuous or happy, if not, 
becauſe it has received the name of the pretended 


mother of pleaſures, and 1s repreſented by a Ty- 


phon, or the character of evil chained up? 

Men would never have thought of attributing; 
the ſuperintendency of commerce, and the proſpe- 
rity of republicks, to the other planet, which 1s al- 
moſt always inviſible, and immerſed in the rays of 
the ſun, had not men out of caprice and for no 
reaſon given it the name of Mercury, the pre- 
tended inventor of polity, and were not the god 


and his habitation characteriſed by a T'yphon 


chained up, and accompanied with two ſerpents, 
an Ingemous ſymbol of life and of ſociety. 

All the virtues of the planets have then their 
origine from the character of the gods who were ſet- 
Lied there, And as the nature of the animals, of 
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The Por- beauty of the goſpel, and the multitude of proofs 


which ſupport it, yet receive with a blind credulity 
the predictions of aſtrology, and the arguments 
that are moſt deſtitute of probability. Irreligion 
was hardly carried to a greater degree any-where 
than at the court of Henry II. and that of Henry 
III. Never were aſtrologers better paid: never ho- 
roſcopes in greater vogue than at that time. This 


diſeaſe of predictions was likewiſe contagious under 


Henry IV. and Lewis XIII. De Thou, Mezerai, 
and many other very judicious genius's had from 
their infancy been infected with this evil; nor were 
they ever r thoroughly cured of 1 it. 


VII. 


The power of the planets, 


THERE 1s nothing ſo often repeated in the 
whole art of aſtrology as ; the power of the planets. 
The benign influences of the moon in conjunction 
with the planer Jupiter, and its malignity when in 


conjunction with Saturn, are always produced. 


Each ſituation has its own privileges, and muſt be 
ſought for or avoided with particular precautions. 

But here are two obſervations which conſiderably 
diſconcert the aſtrologick ſyſtem. Firſt, the vir- 
tues proper to each planet are founded on the cha- 
racers of the heroes, or the gods lodged in them. 

Secondly, theſe gods and heroes are fabulous, and 
never exiſted, If both theſe points may be proved, 
it will be with the virtues of the planets, as with 
the heroes who ſojourn there, and the whole will 
prove a fable. 


I. The firſt point wants no proofs, Every one is 
DE, that languid inclinätions, or even deſtruc- 
8 tive 
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tive influences, have been attributed to the planet Divina- 
called Saturn, upon no other account than that men . 


have bethought themſelves of lodging Saturn with 


his gray hairs therein, and of repreſenting him with 
a ſcy the to deſtroy every thing. 


The diſtribution of ſceptres and grandeurs, the 


prolonging of life, and the moſt deſireable influ- | 


ences, have been aſcribed to the planet named Ju- 
piter, for no other reaſon but becauſe men, with- 
out any foundation or reaſonable motive, have 
thought proper to give this planet the name of the 
father of life, which name uſed to be repreſented 


by a ſceptre accompanied with the heva or ſerpent 


the ſymbol of life. 


The planet called Mars inſpires men with a 
ſtrong inclination for war, becauſe it has been made 
the abode of a pretended warrior called Mars, and 
the expreſſion of it has been abridged by the figure 

of an arrow or a dart, 

Why has the planet Venus the reputation of ren- 
dering men either voluptuous or happy; if not, 
becauſe it has received the name of the pretended 


mother of pleaſures, and is repreſented by a Ty- 


phon, or the character of evil chained up? 
Men would never have thought of attributing 


the ſuperintendency of commerce, and the proſpe- 


rity of republicks, to the other planet, which 1s al- 
moſt always inviſible, and immerſed in the rays of 
the ſun, had not men out of caprice and for no 
reaſon given it the name of Mercury, the pre- 
tended inventor of polity, and were not the god 
and his habitation characteriſed by a Typhon 
chained up, and accompanied with two ſerpents, 
an Ingemous ſymbol of life and of ſociety, 

All the virtues of the planets have then their 
origine from the character of the gods who were ſet- 
Lied there. And as the nature of the animals, of 
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The Por- which the twelve houſes of the ſun bear the names, 
rally raiſed i in mens minds the thought of ſuch or ſuch 
an Impreſſion under the aſpect of each of theſe 
ſigns, the characters of the gods and goddeſſes, 
that gave their names to the planets, in like manner 


determined the virtue of theſe planets, 


IT. Now, what are theſe gods authors of ſo 
many influences and powerful impreſſions ? Even 
figures whoſe whole power is to denote and ſignify. 
They are mere names, whoſe whole virtue is to 
advertiſe, They are the letters of an ancient al- 
phaber, which every nation, for want of having 
preſerved their meaning, has converted into ſo 
many hiſtories full of abſurdity. 3 

If you believe aſtrologers, nothing increaſes the 
power of the planets more than the concurrence of 
their aſcenſion with that of a favourable ſign. For 
then is formed a paralleliſm of benign influences 
which march in company, and which fall together 
on the happy head that moment born. Could ever 
any thing be imagined more arbitrary and oppoſite 
to experience, which ſhews us events and chara- 
Rers diametrically oppoſite, in ſuch perſons as had 
the ſelf-ſame aſpect of the ſtars in their birth? 

But what completes the ridicule is, that what 
aſtronomers call the firſt degree of the ram, the 
balance, or fagittary, is no longer the firſt ſtar of 
the ſign which communicates fruitfulneſs to the 
flocks, inipires men with juſtice, or makes them 
heroes. Men have found in a long train of ages, 
chat all the celeſtial ſigns had by little and little re- 
ceded from the point of the vernal equinox, and 
had drawn back to the eaſt. Notwithſtanding this 
alteration, the point of the zodiack that cuts the 
equator is ſtill called the firſt degree of the ram, 
though the tirſt ſtar of the ram be indeed thirty de- 


grecy 
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grees beyond it. All the other ſigns are put back Divina- 


in the ſame proportion, and all the points of the 
heaven mentioned in nativities are thirty degrees on 


TION. 


one ſide the ſtars, of which they bear the names. 


When it was faid to ſuch a one that he was born 
under the firſt degree of the ram aſcending, it was 
in reality the firſt degree of piſces, which at the 
time came above the horizon, When another is 
ſaid to be born with a ſoul intirely royal, and with 
heroic inclinations, becauſe the inſtant of his birth 
the planet Jupiter aſcended the horizon in conjun- 
ction with the firſt ſtar of Sagittary, Jupiter at that 
time was indeed in conjunction with a ſtar removed 
thirty degrees eaſtward from Sagittary 3 and in 
good truth it is the pernicious ſcorpion which pre- 
ſided at the birth of cus incomparable child, 


VIII. 
The origine of the week. 


T HE enemies of revelation feel a fans plea- 
ſure in ſeeing that the days of our week (till bear 
the names which paganiſm has given the ſeven 
planets, They would fain make the world be- 


lieve, that the whole religion of the Hebrews, and 


even ours, are ſo many extracts of the Egyptian 
religion. But thinking thus is indeed being very 


little acquainted with the human heart. Ir i is going 


againſt all the rules of common ſenſe, and the teſ- 
timonies of experience. If you believe thoſe to 
whom revelation is a burden, the firſt men ſhould 
from the beginning have had a religion altoge- 
ther monſtrous, and clogged with a multitude of 
extravagant opinions, ſenſeleſs ceremonies, and 


myſteries full of abſurdity z after which this pro 
61839us heap of luperſtitions ſhould by degrees fave 


been 
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een laid aſide, to form a ſyſtem of religion more 
ſimple, and confined to a very ſmall number of 
duties and objects, This progreſſion is not indeed 
in nature. Every-where and in every thing men 
begin with what is ſimple; and this afterwards 
grows more compound,1s disfigured and altered by 
additions, imbroideries, and commentaries. What 
is the bottom of our religion? If you except the 
more «expreſs profeſſion of expecting our ſalvation 
from the merits and mediation of our Saviour, our 
religion 1s the ſame with that of Noah and his 
children. The lame God, the ſame ſentiments, the 
ſame duties, the ſame _ The decalogue of 
Moſes, which is allo ours, has preſerved this reli- 
gion in its purity. Moſes added nothing to it, 
but a ceremonial of ceconomy, fit to reſtrain the 
people with whom the promiſes were depoſited, 
and to divert them from idolatry, till the times of 
grace *, by a body of tranſitory regulations, which 
fixed every particular of their worſhip, food, and 
polity. But the Egyptians, and after them all the 
nations of the earth, having received and retained 
the firſt grounds of the ancient religion, which con- 
ſiſted in honouring the author of all good, in meet- 
ing together to praiſe him in common, and in do- 
ing honour to the dead, have at length moſt hor- 
ridly disfigured this majeſtick ſimplicity, by inceſ- 


ſantly clogging their creed with falſe opinions, and 


the ceremonial with ſuperſtitious practices. We 
then follow nature and experience, when we go 
back again ſrom the compoſed to the ſimple, by 
confidently affirming, that common prayers, ſa— 
crifices, funeral honours, and the hopes of another 
lite to come, which are found again in Egypt, but 


blended with ſo many extravagant fancies, are no- 


thing but the ancient religion Joſt in the croud of 
fubſequent additions. And it the Egyptians, not- 
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withſtanding the enormous multiplicity of their Din- 
ridiculous tenets, do yet concur with us in the uſage vox. 


of feaſts, in the expectation of a better life to come, 
and in the honours paid to the dead, it is not that 
we have received from them theſe articles, and 
purged them of the follies they had blended them 
with, but becauſe we all of us here on earth, Egyp- 
tians, Heathens, Jewsand Chriſtians, have retained 
the primitive grounds of the religion of Noah. 
The ſource is common. The water that ſprings 
from it, and through different channels, runs 
among our neighbours as well as ourſelves, is pure 
with us, and horridly muddy and corrupt among 
our neighbours. Would it be arguing reaſonably 
to ſay, it was from our neighbours we received our 
water; we only took care to purify it? No, ſure. 


But if ours is pure, it is becauſe we receive it im- 


mediately from the firſt fountain. Neither the He- 
brews nor we have received any thing from Egypt. 
But he who had been promiſed to the Hebrew 
people, is alſo become the light of the * 


Dedi te in fedus populi; in lucem Gentium *, He * Hai. 24. 


has in us preſerved the little portion of good which 
remained therein. He has neither totally cruſhed 
the broken reed, nor extinguiſhed the ſmoaking 


| ſnuff, Far from it. What he had promiſed above 


two thouſand years ago to all nations, and eſpe- 
cially the inhabitants of Europe, legem ejus inſulæ 


expeftabunt (a), he has faithfully accompliſhed ; 44. 


1. By deſtroying idolatry; 2. By recalling us to the 
ancient religion of our forefathers 3 3. By beſides 
giving us a new revelation ; 1. Gloriam meam alteri 


von dabo, & laudem meam Sculpti'ibus. 2. Rue prima 
ſuerunt, ecce Venerunt. 3. Nova quoque annuncio. 


(a) The iſlands in the 8 1 the en 188 conſtantly ſi ignify 


Euro pe. 


The 
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The PoE - The order of the week, and the repoſe of one 
TICAL day every week, far from being an imitation of 


HEAVEN. 


the diſtribution of the days made by the Heathens 
in the honour of the ſeven planets, are alſo an uſage 
of the moſt ancient religion : I dare ſay, even an 
uſage as ancient as the world itſelf, ?*Tis true, the 
teſtimony of Moſes, who aſſures us of it, is not 
ſufficient to ſuch as ſet up their own private little 
reaſon for an infallible judge of every thing. But 
It 1s at leaſt an eaſy matter for us to ſhew them, 
that Moſes without the leaſt intereſt aſſures us, that | 
the ſanctification of the ſeventh day is of as ancient 
a date as the earth itſelf, and that he had com- 
manded the exact celebration of every ſeventh day 
among the Hebrews, long before the Heathens 
had given the planets and the days of the week the 
names they ſtill bear among us. Whence it fol- 
lows, that neither the ſabbatical week of the He- 
brews, nor that of the Chriſtians, which 1s the 
ſame, is to be looked upon as an imitation of the 
planetary week of the Heathens, which is poſterior 
* The ka- to the former. The Romans knew but very late 
lendar of the order of the week, and the worſhip of the ſeven 


22 planets. They had in every month three d iſtinct 


without a days, Viz. the Kalends, the Nones, and the Ides. 


week. The Kalends, or the convening of the neomenia, 
fell on the firſt day of the month. The Nones fell 
on the fifth, except in the months of March, May, 
July and October, in which they fell on the ſeventh. 
The Ides fell on the thirteenth, except in the ſaid 
months, in which they fell on the fifteenth, All 
the other days were calculated according to their 
degree of remoteneſs with regard to the Nones, 
the Ides, or the Kalends, which were immediately 
to follow. . 
Kalencars The Athenians, even after the reforming of 
2 their kalendar by Methon, had ſtill a cuſtom of 


calculating 
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calculating their firſt month in fixing the begin- Divina- 
ning of the year at the ſummer- ſolſtice, which e. 


cuſtom they had from the Egyptians their fore- 
fathers. | 


* * * Primeva Melon exordia ſumſit ab anno, 
Torreret rutilo Phæbus cum ſidere cancrum. 
Feſtus Avienus. 


But the Greeks, who had this uſage from Egypt, 
would infallibly have ſtuck to the diviſion of the 
week, and the important practice of honouring 
upon each day a certain particular planet, had 


Egypt known this cuſtom of old. Now, the 


Athenians, though originally from Sais, and moſt 


of the Greeks, who, according to Iſocrates “, had * 7» Pane- 
received from the Athenians the form of their reli- H. 


gion, and of their principal practices, inſtead of 
calculating the months by weeks, divided them 
into three decads, which they called the month 
beginning, the middle month, and the month finiſh- 
ing. Each day was afterwards calculated accord- 
ing to the rank it had in the decad. 
To theſe evident proofs of the newneſs of the 
worſhip of planets, let us add another drawn from 
the newneſs itſelf of the gods honoured in them, 
and above all from the newneſs of the time when 
men began to lodge them in the planets. 

Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury, 
are indeed gods invented on occaſion, and im imi- 


tation of thoſe of Egypt. The Egyptian ſymbols 


having been carried from one country to another, 
each nation explained them after their own manner, 
and miſtook them for heroes of their own country. 
Thus Ofiris became Marnas in Paleſtine, Moloch 
among the Ammonites, Baal in Syria, Jupiter in 
Greece; and of a ſingle ſign, variouſly prefented, 
| leveral gods were formed. But 
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But it was long after the birth of theſe new god: 
that men bethought themſelves of aſſigning them 
places in the planets. Having given them a rea- 
ſonable time for being hatched, they mult be al- 
lowed a certain ſpace to be known in. It was in 
a length of time only that their worſhip could be 
eſtabliſhed, illuſtrated, and paſs from one country 
to another, in order to their being known, and to 


have holydays celebrated in their honour every- | 


where. 


The Greek Jupiter was originally the ſame as | 
Oſiris: but he had acquired in Greece other names, | 
new dreſſes, another genealogy, and quite another 


hiſtory. Beſides, he made a greater noiſe in the 
world than the Egyptian Oſiris, whoſe worſhip 


was confined to the countries adjacent to the Nile, 
The eaſtern Venus was the ſame with Ifis in her | 
origin: but a new name and new functions had | 
rendered her another divinity more generally known | 
than Iſis. The Marcol or Mercury of the Cha- 
naanites, in good truth was nothing but Anubis or 
the dog-itar : But he obtained ſuch vaſt credit 
under the form of the god of commerce, that the 
barker with his dog's head appeared a ridiculous 
deity in compariſon of him. There are then ſix 
gods inſtead of three. The Egyptians and eaſtern 
nations were at a loſs how to find a place for theſe 


gods, whom they could not with any decency re- 
tuſe an entrance into their temples, Oſiris was in 


poſſeſſion of the ſun. The throne was filled. Iſis 
had the moon for her appointment, and Anubis] 


had ever lodged in the dog-ſtar. 


What ſhall they do to fatisfy Jupiter, Mars, 
Mercury, and ſuch other gods, who, modern as 
they were, yet were of ſome importance, as being 


preached up by powerful nations, and celebrated 


by famous poets ? Thoſe who inhabit the ſun, the 


moon,; 
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moon, and the conſtellations, to be ſure muſt not Divixa- 
be turned out to make room for them. But thoſe 719%: 


new-comers may be introduced into the planets, 
which being vacant poſts, may be a means to make 
every one ſatisfied with his own condition. Thus 
it is that Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus and Mer- 
cury, in proceſs of time, increaſed the heavenly 
hoſt. But it was very late, and long after the 
Greek and Latin mythology had been introduced, 
that men thought of determining the diſtricts of 
our five newly-coined divinities, by aſſigning to 
them the five ſmall planets for their dwelling 
laces. 

All this diſtribution being ſtill of later date than 
theſe five deities, which were themſelves much po- 
ſterior to the riſe of the Egyptian gods, it is no 
wonder that men have totally deviated from the 
ancient uſe of the ſymbols, by uſing in the aſtro- 
logical writing a circle to denote the ſun, anda creſ- 
cent to denote the moon. In the primitive uſe of 
theſe figures, the circle or the ſun did not ſignify 
the ſun, but God. It was the enigma or emblem 
of him; nor does the word circle in its origine ſig- 
nify any thing but the enigma par excellence. The 
figure of a creſcent did not ſignify the moon, but 
the neomenia, the convening on the firſt day of the 
month. In like manner the T put under the planet 


Venus, and the caduceus given to Mercury, in 


their origine were nothing but the meaſure of the 
ſwelling of the Nile, or a warning to be aware of 
it. But here theſe two attributes are taken, one 
for the mark of a celeſtial embaſſador, the other 
for evil chained up; imaginary ſignifications of 
later ages, and altogether remote from the viſible 
purport of the ſymbols. All then concurs to ſhew 
us, how modern the worſhip of the planets is, and 
that the ſabbatical week was conſiderably prior 5 
2 8 
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The Por- The reveries of judicial aſtronomy, and the na- 
3 tivities drawn from the aſpect of the planets, were, 
dis true, in uſe among the Egyptians in the time | 

of Herodotus : but this period is a thouſand years 
poſterior to thatof Moſes. What may be inferred 
from the teſtimony of Herodotus and ſome others, 
is, that the Egyptian nation being conſtant in their | 
practices notwithſtanding the oddneſs of the inter- 
pretations they gave them, there is ſome reaſon 
to believe, that the Egyptians of the remoteſt an- 
tiquity reckoned their days by ſevens. But whence 

have they this cuſtom? are they indebted for it to 
the Hebrews, or have the Hebrews received it 
from them? Both theſe are equally falſe, 

The Egyptians having retained the primitive 
uſages of the remoteſt antiquity more conſtantly 
than other heathen nations, it thence happened 
(and that without any deſign on their part) that 

they regulated their aſtronomy and the order of 

their days in reckoning them by ſevens, as was 

done in the time of Noah; and even of Adam him- 

ſelf. They obſerved a cuſtom, for which they 

knew no reaſon. They afterwards perverted it, 

in pretending, as did all other nations, to find the 

reaſon of this number ſeven in the number of the 

planets, which happening to be the ſame, appeared 

to them to have relation to the order of the week, 

though theſe things were connected one with an- 
N other by a mere imaginary thread. | 

i Here again let us go back from the compoſed to 

1 the ſimple. It is the order of nature. The Egyp- 

9 tians, and perhaps many other eaſtern nations, 

reckoned, I own, the ſeries of their days by the 

if number ſeven inceſſantly repeated. Let us here 

4 lay aſide the extravagant notions which their doc- 

li tors added to this practice, in order to account for 

it. The more extravagant things they have faid 

"Wi | 2 | or 
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or done with relation to this practice, as they have DW] A- 
with many others, the more they make it appear that ten. 
the explications are the work of people Who under- 
ſtand nothing of the matter; and that the practice 
conſidered in itſelf has been handed down to them 
from a higher ſource. 
Here again it is that fable does homage to truth, 
and that Moles alone ſupplies us with the true unra- 
velling or primitive reaſon of this number ſeven uſed 
among the Egyptians, the Hebrews, the Heathens, 
and the Chriſtians. 
While all nations were going aftray, and worſhip- 
ped dead men, the ſun, the heaven, or the world it- 
' ſelf as an eternal God, the people with whom the pro- 
miſes had been depoſited, received directions fot re- 
viving the ancient method of reckoning the days, and 
for ſanctifying the ſeventh day of each week, both in 
forbearing manual works, and in the conſideration of 
the works of God; becauſe this method of reckoning 
the days, and of employing. them, was an expreis 
profeſſion of the creation of the heaven, the earth, the 
ſun, in ſhort of all nature, and was at the ſame time the 
moſt publick condemnation of the polytheiſm * of the + Pluraliry | 
nations. Six days ſhalt thou labour, ſays the Lord to of gods. 
them, and do all that thou haſt to do: but the ſeventh day | 
ij the ſabbath of the Lord thy God. In is thou ſball do no 
manner of work ; for in ſix days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, the ſea, and ail that in them is, and has on 
the ſeventh day ceaſed to produce new beings ; where- 
Pore the Lord bleſſed the ſeventh day, and ballowhed it, or 
re/erved it to himſelſ. 
What a prudence, and at the ſame time what dig- 
nity in this polity, which diſtinguiſhes (a) the people 
of God from all others; which binds them in a ſpe- 
cial manner to God; which inceſſantly refers them to 
the true origine of all things, and by the renewed me- 


(a Signum inter me & vos, Exoc 31. 13. : 
Vol. II. D morial 
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The Poꝝ· morial of the work of fix days, and of the conſecra- 


tion of the ſeventh, guards them againſt the errors of 
the idolaters, who adore the creature; againſt the er- 
rors of atheiſts, who refuſe to acknowledge the Crea- 
tor; and againſt the errors of deiſts, who prefer the 
uncertainty of their own arguments to the lights of 
the primitive revelation ! 


IX. 
The origine and falſehood of the ſibyls. 


AGAIN, it is from a ſenfible abuſe of aſtronomy 
or of the cuſtom of conſulting certain ſtars, that the 
oracles of the ſibyls were introduced. Harveſt has al- 
ways been the great object of the deſires and atten- 
tion of all nations. In order therefore to regulate the 


manuring of their lands, their ploughing, ſowing, and 


the other operations of concern to the bulk of ſociety, 
men had their eyes fixed on the virgin that bears the 
ear of corn, and which is the mark of the time of 
harveſt. They obſerved how far the ſun was remote 
from it, and on this account they generally uſed to ſay 
that they muſt conſult and have recourſe to the vir- 
gin; a language as reaſonable as the practice expreſ- 
ſed by it. They at firſt gave this conſtellation the 
name of Shiby! Ergona (a) the reddening ear of corn, 
becauſe it is exactly the circumſtance for which men 
wait to begin their harveſt, and becauſe their crop 
ripens when the ſun draws near this collection of ſtars. 
They afterwards called it ſometimes Sibyl, ſome- 
times Erigone. This name Erigone rendered in 
Greek by that of Erythra, which correſponds to it, and 
ſignifies red, gave birth to the Erythrean ſibyl. There 
was certainly an advantage in conſulting her, and her 


(a) From Saw Shibul, or ne, pur pura The purple ear of 
naw Shibboler, ſpice; and corn, Spica rubeſcens. 


from Naa Dan. 5. 7. Ergo- 


anſwers 
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anſwers were very juſt to regulate husbandry ſo long Diviza- 
as ſhe was taken for what ſhe was, that is, for a cluſter 7. 


of ſtars under which the ſun placed himſelf at the 
time which brought on harveſt, and reddened theear 
of corn. And becauſe the Egyptian harveſt did not 
fall under that ſign, but under the ram or the bull, it 
is, that Egypt flocked to the oracles of Ammon or of 
Apis, and had ſo particular an affection for Iſis with 
the horns of a heifer, the ancient proclamation of their 
harveſt ; whereas all the Eaſt conſulted the Erythrean 
fibyl, in order to be aſſured of a plentiful crop. This 
language became the matter of fables. Our maid 
changed from a ſign to a propheteſs, had no doubt 
the molt perfect knowledge of futurity, ſince people 
came from all parts to ask her queſtions. The exceſ- 
ſive wickedneſs of mankind at laſt obliged her to quit 
their abodes, to go and in the heaven take poſſeſſion 
of the place due to her. Many countries aſſumed to 
themſelves the honour of having given birth to this 
ſibyl: nor would it be a hard matter to find ſeven in- 
ſtead of one. All the current predictions, among 
which ſome ſtrokes of the prophecics add reſſed to the 


people of God are found, in time paſſed for the an- | 
ſwers of theſe ſibyls (a). | 


n 
The origine and power of Taliſmans. | 


ERRORS go hand in hand as well as tryths, and 3 
done ſucceeds another. The worſhip of the celeſtial | 
ſigns and the planets being once introduced, their | 
figures were multiplied in order to aſſiſt the devo- . _ 
tions of the people, and render them uſeful. Theſe fi- 
gures were of caſt-iron and in relievo, oftentimes in —.— b 
form of coin, or like portable pla tes of metal, in which 


(a) See upon this ſubject Catrou on the ſixth eclogue of 
the excellent remarks of P. Virgil. - 
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the neck of children, ſick perſons, and dead bodies. 


HEAVEN The cabinets of virtuoſo's are full of theſe plates or 


amulets, which have on them the ſtamp of the letter 
T', of the ſun, or of its ſymbols, of the moon, the other 
lanets, or the ſeveral] ſigns of the zodiack. In the 
Eaſt, theſe figures were called Tſelamim, images (a). 
Theſe we call taliſmans : but taliſman is a mighty 
word, which impoics {till upon people for want of 
being underſtood. 
Painting and carving, two arts invented to inſtruct 
and aflilt the piety of men, ſerved however but too 
much to deltroy it. Intereit and cupidity raiſed to 
exceſs the credit of thele little figures of the planets 
and the difſerent ſtars. The perſons who carried 
them about them could make no doubt, when juſt 
recovered of an illneſs, but that they were indebted 
for their reſtoration to them. It was obſerved in par- 
ticular, that they had prodigious virtue, and became 
preſervatives of long duration when they were made 
at the preciſe time of the riſing of the ſtar they re- 
preſented. The whole ſubſtance and power of the 
influence no doubt then entered into them. When 
they happened not to ſucceed, the true reaſon of the 
decay of their virtue was geometrically found out in 
the inter ſection ol the lines of activity of ſome ad- 


verſe power; and this outſide of learning caufed reli- 


gious acts to be performed with ſtill greater caution, 
Taliſmans were long in vogue, Trifles which pro- 
miſe much, and coſt but little, eaſily obtain favour 
among the people; an even now, when offered un- 


der the pompous name of conſtellated figures, they 


often impoſe upon perſons who fancy themſelves of a 


claſs far above that of the vulgar, 


The ſlighteſt conformity with the ſtar or the god 
in which men placed their confidence, a ſmall! s- 
(a) From Cr tfelem comes De tſelamim. 
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the images of the ſun, in order to imitate the bright- 


neſs and colour of it, were to be of gold. It was not 
even doubted but that gold was a production of the 
ſun. The conformity of colour, brightneſs, and me- 
rit, was a ſenſible proof of this. The ſun therefore 
could not but have complacency in a metal he had 
undoubtedly generated; and infallibly ſhed his influ— 
ence upon a plate of gold on which he ſaw his own 
image ſtampt, and which had been religiouſly conle- 
crated to him the very inſtant of his riſing. 

By a like method of arguing the moon produced 
ſilver, and communicated the full extent of her power 


to the ſilver images to which ſhe was related by co- 


lour, generation and conſecration. 

To be ſure Mars loved to ſee his own images when 
made of iron. This doubtleſs was the favourite metal 
of the god of battle. By an extenſion of this fine way 
of reaſoning, the other planets had alſo the ſuperinten- 
dency of ſome metallick matters, Venus preſided 
over copper: nor could leſs well be expected from 
this goddeſs, ſince copper was found in plenty in the 


iſland of Cyprus, a reſidence which ſhe was very well 


known to have a ſingular affection for. Languid Sa- 
turn was ſet over mines of lead. No greater delibera- 
tion was uſed to aſſign Mercury his diſtrict. A cer- 
tain relation in point t of activity, cauſed him to have 
the quick-filver for his province. But upon what ac- 
count ſhall Jupiter be confined to the ſuperitendency 
of pewter? It was indecent to charge a god of his 
rank with ſo abject a commiſſion. It was a debaſing 
of his dignity. But pewter was the only lot left him, 
and he muſt needs have been contented therewith. 
Theſe are certainly powerful motives of aſſigning to 
theſe gods the infpection over ſuch or ſuch metals, 
and a ſingular affection for figures made of it. Now 
| D 3 ieh 
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crution added, a little reſemblance more ſenſible, Dis a- 
cauſed an image or the matter to be preferred. Thus 9 
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are likewiſe the effects to be expected from them. 


XI. 


(li macterical influences. 


MAN's mind always readier at drawing the juſt 
conſequences of a falſe principle than at making 
itſelf ſure of the truth of that principle, had no 
ſooner conceived this frivolous relation between the 
metals and the planets, folcly founded upon the 
character of the gods itſelf had lodged there, but ſee- 
ing one particular metal abounding in one country 
and another in another, it at once concluded that 
the planet which favoured the generation of that me- 
tal there, doubtleſs preſided over the whole country. 
Each country had then its predominant planet, 


whoſe power was extended to the plants, the ani- 


mals, and even the diſpoſitions of the mind. All was 
tead in one country: all was mercury in another. By 
degrees the ſyſtem of the planets ſerved to account 
for every thing. All was made dependent on one of 
the ſeven wandering ſtars. Each member of the hu- 
man body had its urelar planet. Each hour of the day 
had alſo its own. The number ſeven was deciſive in 
every thing. They reckoned by ſevens the years, 
months, days and hours. Each ſeventh year, day or 
hour, was of conſequence, But the periodical return of 
{even times ſeven, which was called the climacterical 
period (a), was, and ſtil] is in the opinion of many a 
dangerous year, a critical day, or an hour which men 
are mighty glad they have eſcaped unhurt. The cli- 

macterical returns appeared important ſituations and 
conjectures, capable of powerfully influencing an ill- 
neſs, the condition of private men, the fortune of prin- 
ces, the ſucceſs of battles, and the government of 


(3) From xXM{25, a winding ſtair- caſe. 
ſtates, 
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ſtates. When an event did not anſwer the impreſſions Divx a: 
of the predominant planet of the climate, it proceeded rio 


from the prevalence of the weekly planet. When a 
thing could not be explained by the ſituation of the 
planet of the day, they had recourſe to the hourly 
ſtar. Of all theſe chimera's and of many others whoſe 
conformity with ſome particular event was every 
where cried up, while daily experience demonſtrated 
the falſehood of them in a thouſand other caſes, a 
dark.gloomy ſcience was formed, which obtainedere 
dit, as it was fit to impoſe upon people by Greek or 
Arabic names, and to dupe eager minds by the pro- 
miſes of long life, grandeur, riches and health. The 
calculations made with a ſhew of regularity, and be- 
forehand promiſed thoſe who deſired to be informed 
of the climacterical return, have often thrown certain 
minds into the utmoſt trouble at the approach of thoſe 
moments, which in reality had no greater virtue in 
them as to good or bad than other periods, and the 
apprehenſion of this imaginary evil has at all times 
proved mortal, or given men the moſt poignant un- 
eaſineſſes, and effectual diſeaſes. Unhappy events in- 
deed ! which inſtead of inſpiring men with horror for 
any kind of prediction whatever, are ſtil] ro prejudiced 
minds motives of preſerving an eſteem for an art alto- 
gether deluſi ve. 

There is a much leſs appearance of truth in the 
power aſcribed to Saturn or Mars than in that attri- 
buted to the moon, which at leaſt is very fit by its 


Phaſes to meaſure out the duration of favourable or 


contrary winds. Now the remarks of our fiſhermen, 
of our judicious gardeners, our ſurgeons of integrity, 
and a thouſand trials made and carefully repeated for 


ſome years laſt paſt by Meſſieurs of the academy of 


ſciences, and by other moſt cautious and attentive 
men, have convinced us, that the moon has neither 
heat nor any kind of influence whatever on the gene- 
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ration of any terreſtrial or aquatick animal, nor on the 
generation or alteration of any living or vegetative 
being that exiſts. What will then become of the 
malignity of Saturn, the favourable aſpect of Venus, 
and the riches of Mercury? All theſe diſtinctions and 
ſyſtems are a pitiful conſequence of the character and 
inclinations of the gods whom Egypt, Phenicia, and 
Greece have imagined to be in certain ſtars, in which 
they had equal reaſon to imagine the reverſe. All 
practices grounded on this perſuaſion can therefore be 
nothing bit ſuperſtitions deſtructive of piety, ſciences, 
and ſocicty. Of ſociety, ſince they tie men up to no 
manner of purpoſe ; of ſciences, ſince they ſtop the 
progreſs ol them by bulſying us about cauſes produc- 
tive of no effects; and of picty, ſince, without being 
profeſſed idolaters, we nevertheleſs commit idolatrous 
acts, and ſince, after having renounced all theſe gods 
of antiquity, we do not abjure the virtues and opera- 


tions, the belief of which they had introduced. 


-- 
The origine of alchymy. 


FR OM the perſuaſion men were under that eack 
planet ingendred its peculiar metal, they by degrees 
came ſo far as to ſay, that one planet being more 
powerful than another, the metal ingendred by the 
weakeſt was converted into another metal under the 
influence of the ſtronger. Therefore lead (a true me- 
tal, as perfect in its kind as any other, but halt a me- 
tal in the opinion of our aſtrologers, and a production 
miſcarried) remained imperfect | by the debility of Sa- 
turn, was converted into copper under the aſpect of 
Venus, into ſilver under that of the moon, and at laſt 
into gold under certain aſpects of the ſun. From one 

extravagance to another we reached that of the alchy- 


| miſts, who gave and ſtill do give the ſeven metals the 


names of the ſeven planets, and who, not beiag con- 
tented 
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tented with believing that the generation and tranſmu- Dixma- 
tation of the metals was more or leſs forwarded under rien. 


the ſucceſſive impreſſions of the planets, took it into 
their heads themſelves to find out means for haſtening 
on this generation or tranſmutation, which the pla- 
nets perfected, as they imagined, too ſlowly. Nature 
and experiments offered them a thouſand methods of 
curing themſelves of their miſtaken notions. In the 
places where there had been abundant mines formerly, 
they ſaw no new ones appear again. After the fre— 
quent voyages of the Phenicians to Andalouſia had 
exhauſted the gold and ſilver- mines which formerly 
were 1n the neighbourhood of the river Guadalquivir, 
and the avidity of the Romans had gleaned the re- 
mains of what had eſcaped the hands of the Tyri- 
ans, the ſun and moon did not ſhine leſs bright on 
Spain than they did in the firſt ages of the world. 
Theſe planets were not become leſs powerful in that 
country than 1n others where our alchymiſts ſuppoſed 
they digeſted metals anew. The long inaction of the 
ſun in Spain ſufficiently ſhewed them that the gold of 
Chili or China is neither concocted nor ingendred by 
that ſtar. But as they had undertaken the tran ſmuta- 


tion of metals upon the principles of a ſet of phyſicks 


which look on matter as a, maſs equally fit to form 
gold or glaſs, and whatever they ſhould think proper 
to produce from it; when we come to the examina- 
tion of the principles and attempts of theſe phyſicks, 
it will then be more proper than at preſent to ſhew that 
the hand of the alchymiſt is not of greater efficacy in 
the production of metals than Saturn, Jupiter, or the 
ſun itſelf, whoſe weak virtues in this point are now 
too well known in the world. 


XIII. 
Conjurations. 


I am till to inquire into the origine of an art far 
more 
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more important than all the foregoing. This is ne- 
cromancy, the art of calling up the ſpirits of the dead, 
and of making them ſpeak. The reader will not be 
diſpleaſed here to find the key of the occult languages, 
and to be acquainted how magicians went about ask- 
ing queſtions of hell, and converſing with the devils, 
This is mighty curious. It is indeed the quinteſſence 
of the ſcience magick. 

A reſpect for the human body which was known to 
be deſtined for a better ſtate to come, and one day to 
riſe from the duſt, induced the firſt nations to interr 
the dead in a decent manner, and always to join to 
this melancholy ceremony, wiſhes and prayers, which 
were expreſſions or a profeſſion of their expectation. 
The men of low condition were interred and lamented 
at leaſt by their relations. Whole cities came to ſhed 
tears over the tombs of illuſtrious men, who had made 
themſelves famous by a wiſe government, or by giv- 
ing the chaſe to voracious beaſts, by ſome uſeful in- 
vention, or ſome other ſervice. The place of the 
grave was pointed out by a ſtone raiſed thereon, con- 
tormably to the cuſtom of characteriſing all beloved 
places, or thoſe diſtinguiſhed by ſome memorable 
event, by erecting (a) a pillar thereon, or ſimply a 
ſtone that might attract the eye by its ſituation. Fa- 
males, or even whole nations according to the great- 
neſs of their concern, aſſembled near thoſe ſtones when 
the year came about. They made libations of oil and 


wine upon the ſtone, ſacrificed and eat in common. 


They all began their ſacrifices by giving thanks to 


| God as we till do (5, for having given them life, 


and for multiply ing every day all neceſſary foods for 
their ſakes. Then they praiſed him for having given 
them uſeful men, and good examples to ſollow, (a 
practice the obſervation of which we have faithfully 


(a) See Geneſ. 28. 17 and 18. (5) Hec omnia, Domine, ſemper 
| {| bona creas. 
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retained) or they glorified God for the peculiar occa- Divi- 
fion of each ſolemnity. Funeral aſſemblies were the Tex. 


moſt frequent, becauſe men died every day, and theſe 
meetings were repeated on every anniverſary. They 
were not only the moſt common, but alſo the moſt 
regular; becauſe the ſadneſs inſeparable from them 
baniſhed thence the licentiouſneſs which disfigured 
other feaſts, even before the introduction of idolatry. 
They began by introducing into the latter arbitrary 
imbelliſnments, and eſpecially repreſentations adapt- 
ed to the object of the feaſt: a natural occaſion of 
many diſorders. Of this we have ſeen inſtances in the 
feaſts of Oſiris, Iſis, and Saturn. 

Every thing was ſimple in the ancient feaſts. Men 
met upon ſome high and remarkable place. They 
made there a ſmall pit, wherein to conſume the in- 
trails of the victims by fire. They made the blood 
flow into the ſame pit. Part of the fleſh was preſented 
to the miniſters of the ſacrifice. They boiled the reſt 
of the offering immolated, and eat it fitting near the 
fire. By degrees, and eſpecially after the introduction 
of idolatry, they ſwerved from this ſimplicity. The 
ſymbols which had given birth to idolatry, ſtriking 
the eye by the ſingularity or the beauty of their 
figure; men took a liking to decorations, and every 
day introduced ſome new refinements. Inſtead of ſit- 
ting upon the graſs, they ſat upon skins, carpets, and 
at length upon beds that were high and magnificently 
covered. Inſtead of a hearth dug in the ground, they 
erected a table which was called an altar, or at leaſt 


a large veſſel ſet upon a magnificent ſupport *, to re- * A treyet. 


ceive the fire and a part of the victim which was 
thrawn into it with a handful of frankincenſe ; which 
overpowered the ill ſmell of the blood and burnt fat. 
Each feaſt inſenſibly got a ceremonial peculiar to it, 


Proper repreſentations, and an altar of a determined 


character. This altar was ſurrounded with foliages, 
and 
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De PoE: and theſe ſoon became as various as the figures of 


the altars. A crown of oak-leaves was required in 


HEAVEN. ſuch a feaſt, anda chaplet of myrtle in another. The 


altar ſometimes was to be of ſtone, ſomerimes of 
wood, another time of ſimple green turf, or of a hea 

of earth ſurrounded with common herbs. What had 
been approved on ſome important occaſion, after- 
wards paſſed into cuſtom, and became a law. The 
number, the characters, and the hiſtories of the ob- 


jects which men took for gods, afterwards gave birth 


to a thouſand varieties, which appeared very impor- 
tant rites and neceſſary precautions. W hoever ſhould 
have neglected one ſingle point of the ceremonial] pre- 
ſcribed, had nothing leſs than the plague or famine to 
apprehend. Whenever the gods in that caſe were con- 
tented with only ſending a tranſitory tempeſt or ſome 
furious beaſt among them, the fault was reckoned 
very cheaply atoned for. Each feaſt having its proper 
ſervice and decorations had a peculiar name. It was 
not thus with the funeral aſſemblies: nothing was 
changed in them. They were void of joy and deco- 
ration. Men went on with practiſing: what had ever 
been done. The families in interring their dead, were 
accuſtomed to a common rubrick which was perpe- 
tuated. It is then in the ſervice of the funerals eſpe- 
cially, that we may again find the principal of the 
uſages of primitive antiquity. At theſe ſolemnities, 
they continued to make a ditch, to pour out wine, 
oil, honey, milk, or ſome other liquors in uſe, to 
ſhed the blood of the victims (a), to roaſt their fleſh, 


to eat it in common fitting round the pit or the 
| hearth, and diſcourſing of the virtues of him they 
came to lament, Theſe aſſemblies continued to bear 


the name given to all ſolemn convenings. 


(a) Inferimus tepido ſpumantia cymvia latte, 
Sanguinis & ſacri pateras. Eneid. 5. 
See the fame ceremony in the anniverſary of Anchiſes, Æneid. 5. 


While 
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While the other feaſts, on account of the diverſity Divina- 
of the ceremonies were called Saturnalia, Dionyſiaca, ion. 


Palilia, &c. the funeral aflemblies were ſimply called 
the Manes (a), that 1s, the convening or the regula- 
tion. Thus the Manes and the dead became two 


ſynonomous words, or were indifferently uſed one 


for another. And as the things which gave names 
to the feaſts, were generally become the objects of 
an extravagant worſhip ; the Manes or the dead be- 
came likewiſe the object reverenced in the funeral 
ceremonies. The ſtrange facility with which the 
minute parts of the univerſe were deified, is a hint to 
us how the cnſtom was introduced of directing pray- 
ers, vows, and religious worſhip to the dead whom 
they had loved, whoſe praiſcs were celebrated, and 
who were thought to enjoy the moſt refined know- 
ledge, after they had together with their body caſt 
off the frailties of humanity. 

The ancient ſacrifices were not only euchariſtical. 
In the time when the Moſt High was as yet worſhip- 
ped, they were looked upon as an alliance contracted 
wich him, and whereby they engaged themſelves to 


be faithful ro him. This notion was grand, affecting 


and inſtructive, I ſhall here mention neither the 
reaſons-nor any inſtances of it. The former are palp- 
able, and the ſcripture ſwarms with the latter. No- 
thing was more capable of innobling the feaſts, and 
of preſerving in every mind ſentiments of the moſt 
ſublime love and reſpect, than the thoughts that 
they were going to appear before the Lord, to cove- 
nant and converie with him. 


Idolatry impaired, but did not deſtroy this perſua- 


fron. All nations, when they facrificed either to 


(a) From gpm manim, diſ- particular it remained the name 


tributiones, vices, reditus, ſo- of the image of the dead per- 
lemnitas. This name was given ſon which characterized a fu- 
to the ſymbolical figures. In ncral aſſembly. 
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the gods they had framed to themſelves, or to the 
dead whoſe memory was dear to them, thought they 
entered into an alliance, converſed, and familiar] 
eat with them. But this familiarity ingroſſed their 
thoughts moſt particularly in the funeral aſſemblies, 
in which they were as yet full of the memory of the 
perſons they had tenderly loved, and who, as they 
thought, took always a great part in the concerns 
of their family and country. 

Me have heretofore obſerved, how cupidity and 
ignorance having rendered all men indifferent as to 
Juſtice, had led them aſtray as to the object of their 
worſhip, and had afterwards converted every part 
of it into ſo many means of being relieved in their 
illneſſes, inſtructed in futurity, and provided of all 
proper means to ſucceed in all their undertakings. 
Every object in nature ſpoke to them. The birds 
in the heaven, the ſerpents and other animals on 
the earth, a ſimple rod in the hand of their mini- 
ſter, and all the inſtruments of religion, were ſo 
many oracles and prophetical ſigns. They read 


the ſtars, and the gods ſpoke or revealed their in- 


tentions to them trom one end of nature to the 
other. This covetous and groſs religion which ap- 


plied to the gods merely to ask them queſtions in 


matters of intereſt, was no leſs inquiſitive and 


thought it had a right to be ſtil] better ſerved in 


the funeral ſacrifices than in all the reſt. Men in 
theſe ceremonies thought they had to deal with 
affectionate gods, which, on account of the con- 
cern they ſtill had in the proſperity of their family, 
could not but inform them in time of whatever 
might be of ſervice or detrimental to them. The 
whole apparatus of the funerals was then again inter- 
preted in the ſame manner as that of the other feaſts, 
and the whole was converted into ſo many methods 
of divination, 


The 
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The ceremonies of the Manes, though they were Diwina- 
but the bare practice of the aſſemblies of the pri- 1. 
mitive times, being in every reſpect different from 
thoſe obſerved in the other feaſts, appeared ſo 
many different methods of converſing with the dead, 
and of obtaining the deſired informations from 
them. Who then could doubt but it was in order 
familiarly to converſe with their ancient friends, 
that men ſat down round the pit into which the 
had thrown the oil, the flour, and the blood of 
the victim they had killed to their honour ? How 
could it be doubted but that this pit ſo different 
from the altars ſet up and pointing towards 
heaven, was a ſuitable ceremony, and peculiarly 
belonging to the dead ? The dead evidently took 
pleaſure in theſe repaſts, and eſpecially in what 
was poured into the pit for them. Doubtleſs they 
came to conſume the honey and the liquors which 
diſappeared from thence : and if their friends were 
contented with offering them liquors only, no 
doubt it was becauſe their condition as dead per- 
ſons would not admit of groſs foods. Men were 
then ſo extravagantly credulous as to believe that 
the phantoms came to drink and voluptuouſly ta 
reliſh theſe liquors, while their relations feaſted an 
the reſt of the ſacrifice round the pit. 

After the repaſt in common between the dead 
and the living, came the interrogation, or particu- 
lar calling up of the foul for which the ſacrifice 
was appointed, and who was to explain her mind. 
Every body is ſenſible that an inconvenience at- 

tended the ceremony, it being to be apprehended 

that the dead might croud about the ditch, to get 

a ſhare in this effuſion which they were ſo very 
greedy of, and leave nothing for the dear ſoul for | 
whom the feaſt was deſigned. This was provided | 
againſt. The relations made two ditches. In one 
they 
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they threw wine, honey, water and flour, toamiuſe 
the generality of the dead: in the other they 
pourcd out the blood of the victim then to be eaten 
in cmmon by the family. They ſat upon the 
brink of the latter, and with their ſwords near 
them, they kept off by the ſight of theſe inſtru- 
ments, the croud of the dead who had no concern 
in their affairs. They on the contrary invited and 
called up by his naine the deceaſed, whom they 
had a mind to chear and conſult, They deſired 
him to draw near. The dead ſeeing that there 
was there no ſecurity for them, locked and ſwarm- 
ed round the firſt ditch, the acceſs to which was 
free, and politely abandoned the other to the pri- 
vileged foul, who had a right to the offering, and 
who knew the bottom of the affairs about which 
ſhe was to be conſulted 

The queſtions made by the living were diſtinct 
and eaſy to be underſtood. The anſwers on the 
contrary, though very certain, were neither ſo quick 
nor ſo eaſy to be unravelled. But the prieſts who 
had been taught in their labyrinth how to under- 
ſtand the voice of the gods, the anſwers of the pla- 
nets, the language of the birds, the ſerpents, and the 
muteſt inſtruments, eaſily underſtood the dead, and 
became their interpreters. They reduced it into 
an art, waokz molt neceflary point and what beſt 


ſuited the condition of the dead, was ſilence and 


darkneſs. They retired into the deeper caves: they 
faſted, and lay upon the skins of the ſacrificed 
beaſts. When they waked or after a watch, which 
was fitter to turn their brains than to reveal hid- 
den things to them, they gave for anſwers the 
thought or dream which had moft affected them. 
Or they opened certain books appointed for that 
uſe: and the firſt words which offered at the open- 
ing of chem, were Preciſely thoſe of the prophecy 

ex- 
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expected: Or in ſhort, the prieſt and ſometimes the Divina- 


perſon himſelf who came to conſult, took care, at 
going out of the cave, to liſten with attention to 


. 


the very firſt words he could poſſibly hear, from 


what part ſoever they proceeded, and they were 
to him in lieu of an anſwer. Theſe words for cer- 
tain had no manner of re]. tion or connexion with 
the buſineſs in hand : bur they were turned ſo 
many ways, and the ſenſe of them ſo violently 
wrelted, that they mult needs have given way ſome 
ſmall matter. Commonly enough they had in ap- 
pearance ſome relation to it. They ſometimes, 
inſtead of the foregoing methods, had recourſe to 
what they called Sortes, viz. a number of tickets 
on Which there were ſome words written at ran- 
dom, or ſome verſes already current, or newly 
coined. Theſe tickets being thrown into an urn, 
they were ſtirred very well together, and the firſt 
ticket that was drawn was gravely delivered to the 
diſtreſſed family, as the means to make them eaſy. 
Methods of divination were multiplied without 
end. The whole of religion was almoſt converted 
into ſo many methods of knowing futurity. Cer- 
tain places obtained a greater reputation than the 
reſt; and ſuch was the « origine of Oracles. This 
matter has been ſufficiently treated upon (a) by 
the learned: it would be needlefs to reſume it. 

It may be objected, it is evident, that the prac- 
tices above-mentioned were extremely fit every 
where to ſpread this extravagant perſuaſion, which 
is itil] preſerved among the people, that we may 
converſe with the dead, and that they often come 
to Sive us advices. But what proofs have we, that 


(a) See diſſertation of elles and the reply of P. 
Vangale upon rhe Heithen ora- Baitus. 


cles. See the hiſtory of the 
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theſe ſo very ſtrange practices have been formerly 
common? 

If I can again ſupply my readers with the proofs 
of this cuſtom, or rather of this perverſe abuſe 


of the funeral ceremonies ; I ſhall, methinks, have 


fufficiently ſhewn, that the opinions of men upon 
the gods, the dead, and the aniwers that may be 
obtained irom either of them, are nothing but a 
literal and groſs interpretation made of very plain 
ſigns, and of Rill plamer ceremonies, whoſe pur- 
port was to expreſs certain truths, and to fulfil cer- 
tain duties. 

Becauſe all nations flocked to high places, 
there to ſhed the blood of the victims into a trench, 
and to converſe with ſuch or ſuch a dead perſon 
by keeping off others by the fight of a ſword, 
it is, that ſcripture ſo often and in fo expreſs a 
m inner forbids the Iſraelites to aſſemble upon high 
places, or (which was frequently the fame thing) 7 
hold their aſſembly near the blood (a), or to ea! fit ting 
round any pit ſprinkled with the blood of the victims. 

The cuſtom of uſing the ſword in theſe funeral 
ſacrifices, tochaſe away the ſouls they had no mind 


to call up, is atteſted in the reproach which the 


prophet Ezekiel gives the Hebrews, of having 
eaten the fleſh of their ſacrifices near the blood which 
they had jhed, and of having had their ſword by them 


og in 11s abominable ® ref aſt. 


"Homer, more ancient than Ezekiel, ſhews us + - 


%, A. the tame practices among the weſtern nations, and 


(a) £23773 dy INN W lo 


places, have very well tranſlat- 
thocelou wal haddam, non come- 


ed this paſlage of Leviticus 19. 


deris ſuæta ſanguinem, or ſuper 
ſanguine, or circa A victi- 
zu arum ſanguine conſperſam. 


The LXX inrerpreters Know- 


ing perfect Vethat this was what 
drew the pcople to the bigh 


26. and other the like by the ſo 
words, Ui 2157s Cm Tov - 
co, ye ſhall not go and eat upon 
the mountains, Here to eat is 


the ſame thing as z0ſacrijice. 


here 
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here becomes an interpreter of ſcripture. Ulyſſes Drvma- 


bein willing to queſtion the ſoul of Tireſias, ps "Ol 

— to have a far greater knowledge of things 
than the reft of the dead, concerning his return to 
1thaca, begins by pouring into a hole honey, wine, 
water and flour, in honour of the generality of 
fouls deceaſed; to keep them imployed apart in 
conſuming this: then in another place he makes 
a ſecond pit, into which he pours, particularly in 
* honour of Tireſias, the blood of a choice victim. 
He then places himſelf over the blood (a), or near it, 
ſword in hand. Hz diſperſes the light ſhades that 
were greedy of it, and hinders them from taſt- 
ing it before he has conſulted Tireftas (5). This 
ſoul by name called up comes at laſt : ſhe intreats 
the hero to retire from the trench, and to remove 
his ſword, the ſight of which frightens her, that ſhe 
may drink the blood poured out to her honour, and 
then acquaints Ulyſſes with the truth he 1s con- 
cerned to know (c). 

This divination was then grounded, as all the 
others were, upon the perverſe ſenſe given to ſome 
ancient ceremonies very ſimple and innocent in their 
origine, but which became ſo many acts of idola- 
try, or the occaſion of an impendent idolatry, from 
the falſe interpretation that was given them. The 
turn, therefore, which the ceremonies took in the 


(a) Ar L der. 22 apart bega i. 
(6) * © + Ou + @V VEKU W alsynyd udn 

Anale doo I erg. Tipeieuo ud, 

(c) A SaoteYe g ben, & 5 e 0% 620, 
Atuur t bee o, Y TO unανεν, 6 TW. 


The ſame uſages are found in the poem of Silius e 
Eduddumque tene vagina interritus enſem. 


Quecunque ante anime tendunt poture cruorem, — 
Di jice, &c. | 
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The For- minds of the people, is an additional proof of the 


TICAL 


HEAven. 


groſs manner in which they have made perſons of, 
or realized the ſymbols themſelves. From all we 
have ſeen it reſults, that idolatry, aſtrology, the 
auguries, con jurations, and the art magick, are 


all of them practices equally abſurd and deceitful, 


proceeding from the falſe interpretation of the ce- 
remonial, occaſioned and maintained by the cupi- 
dity of nations, authorized without any examina- 
tion by univerſal uſage, and ſupported by the ava- 
rice of the prieſts. Theſe perhaps were perſuaded 
of the excellence of their own predictions, which 
could hardly fail ſometimes to have an appearance 
of accompliſhment. It is very credible that when 
they were contradicted by the event, they impoſed 
upon and ſeduced themſelves, by the intervention 
of that crowd of powers always intent upon con- 
founding every thing in the world, and that they 
very ſincerely had a value for an art which pro- 
cured them a comfortable livelihood. 

In reducing idolatry. and divination, which have 
ſo ſtrangely diſhonoured reaſon, toanere illuſions 


cauſed by cupidity and ignorance, I am very far 


from thinking that the evil ſpirits have not exerted 
upon mankind that meaſure of power which God 


has granted them according to the impenetrable 


and always adorable deſigns of his wiſdom, On 


the contrary, I am convinced of their exiſtence as 


well as of their efforts towards undoing us, and in 


particular of the vexations they have been rendered 


capable of exerciſing upon the bodies of the demo- 
niacks, for the manifeſtation of the powerful grace 
of our Saviour. I own moreover, that God has 
fornetimes permitted the ſpirits of darkneſs, by 
certain equivocal appearances, to comply with the 


deſires of magicians and ſeduced nations. But what 


he _—_ to criminal deſires was alſo their pu- 
niſhment. 
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niſhment. All theſe arts however are not a whit Divina- 
leſs deceitful (a), void of reality, and deſtitute of 10 
rules, ſince they all owe their birth to the oblivion 
of the ſenſe of the firſt inſtitutions that were given 
to men upon the courſe of the ſun and moon, upon 
husbandry, the regulations of ſociety, and the gra- 
titude due to the author of all good. 


(a) The ſcripture itſelf ſup- the cheats of their miniſters, 
plies us with proofs of the im- See the hiſtory of the prieſts 
potence of the gods, and of of Bel, in Daniel. 


The end of the firſt Book. 
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CONSIDERED 


According to the notions of the PoxTs, 
the PfILosopHERS, and MOSES. 


BOOK the SECOND. 


COSMOGONY, 


OR 
The Formation of the HEAVEN 
and EARTH. 


According to the notions of Philoſophers. 


N examining into the origine of the heaven of 


Cosuo- 
GONY. poets, and of the whole Heathen religion, we 
——— 

| have not loſt our time in fruitlefs reſearches, 


nor in ſtudies of pure curioſity, We have ſeen 
the 
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the ſtrange illuſion of which man becomes the ſport, TheCiav: 

when the love of juſtice and truth does not rule — 

his heart. We have ſeen, and poſſibly with ſome 

benefit, the birth and abſurdity of many pernici- 

ous opinions, 1n favour of which ſo many people 

Mill are ſtrongly prejudiced. In ſhort, we have 

begun to intimate the excellence and ineſtimable 

value of Moſes's narration : fince,amidit this crowd 

of fables added in after-times to the ancient tradi- 

tion, we have in Paganiſm again found the ſame 

grounds of hiftories and cuſtoms, nay, of primitive 

truths which have been preſerved in Moſes's rect- 

tal. And indeed we have on either fide, and long 

before the law was given in the wilderneſs, the 

ſacrifices, the neomenie, the dedication of monu- 

ments and of altars by effuſions of oil and other 

libations, the funeral honours, the expectation of 

a better life to come, and the univerſal perſuaſion 

of a juſtice which will treat every one according to 

his works. We have again found in Egypt the | 

ſenſible footſteps of the dwelling of Cham. In the 

opinions of the eaſtern nations upon the origine of 

the gods, we have ſeen ſome veſtiges of the hiſtory 

ſometimes of Abrakam, ſometimes of Noah ; the 
memory preſerved of the diviſion of the earth 
among the children of the latter; the knowledge 
of the reſtoration of husbandry by a ſingle man 
reſcued from the flood; the remembrance of the | 
ark; the very diſtinct knowledge of a total diffe- 
rent ſtate both in nature and ſociety before and | 
after this event; in ſhort (this is very obſervable, 
and opening the book of Ovid's metamorphoſes is 
ſufficient to convince us of it) the twofold origine 
of man, whom Paganifm as well as the ſcripture 
derives from clay and from the heaven at the 
ſame time: from the clay or earth mixed with 
water, becauſe he lives in a body of which che 
OT E 4 terreſtrial 
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terreſtrial elements are the baſis ; from the heaven, 
becauſe he has received a life, a ſoul, and an un- 
derſtanding altogether celeſtial. 

Here my readers would have juſt reaſon to 
complain, if I ſhould not return to the very chaos, 
of which both the poets and Moſes have ſpoken. 
It is a notorious truth, that the poets, the philoſo- 
phers, the polite and the barbarous nations have 
preſerved the memory of a ſtate of darkneſs and 
confuſion, which had preceded the preſent ceco- 
nomy of the world. Nor can we deny but theſc 


precious remains of the hiſtory of the world in its 


birth, notwithſtanding the acceſſory notions which 
each nation and each philoſopher have by degrees 
added to it, is ftill a teſtimony univerſally born 
to the truth of Moſes's recital. Burt if we compare 
the chaos which is found in the tradition of the 
Hebrews with that admitted by the poets and 
philoſophers, we ſhall ſee nothing but exactneſs 
and truth in the former, and find -nathing but 


miſtakes and abſurd or even dangerous conſ-quen- 
ces 1n the latter, 


. 


The bass of Philaſo hers, or the f e 


nder. 


T. HER E. is none but will here acknowledge 
the falſity of the poetical chaos. The reader is 
ſhocked at ſeeing a perſon there made of ſilence, 
another of Erebus, or the night, a third of Ne or 
matter ; to hear ſearches after the genealogy of 
people of this kind, and of many others which 


may be ſeen in Heſiod, and in what Euſebius 


has handed down to us * old Sanchoniathon. The 


mo! provable things that can be ſaid concerning 


thek: 


-\ 
5 
* 
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theſe ancient coſmogonies, is, that men at all times TheCnaos. 
have pretended to penetrate further than they were —” 


allowed to do, and that they formerly made ſy- 
ſtems upon the origine of the world as they do at 
preſent, inſtead of being contented with the ſim- 
plicity of the hiſtory we have of it. Very likely 
the maſters contracted their ideas within a narrow 
compaſs, by giving them an air of allegory, and 
by cauſing the principal objects of their ſyſtems to 
move and act as ſo many living and animated per- 
ſonages. They thought they rendered their doc- 
trine more ſenſible by this dramatick outſide. They 
put it in verſes and to muſick, that it might be 
more eaſily retained, and deferred the extending 
it ſufficiently to their after- explications. But by 
misfortune theſe allegories as well as all their fables, 
and even their jeſts upon the ancient ſymbols, were 
e ae as ſo many hiſtories, which by degrees 

ave ſwelled the monſtrous bulk of the Heathen 


mythologies. Let us abandon all theſe ill- matched 


fictions, after having obſerved among them a con- 
ſiderable number of very ſenſible footſteps of the 
truths of which the people of God have been the 
faithful truſtees, The ſtudy of Paganiſm can 
hardly be rendered ſolid and beneficial by any but 
a Jabour carried on to this purpoſe. Ir is making 
error and even falſchood itſelf ſubſervient to our 
edification : It 1s fetching gold out of mire. But 
our bulineſs 1s no longer to ſee in what the fable 
may relate to the holy ſcripture : Our compariſon 
ſhall run for the furure between Moſes and the 


philoſophers. _ Let us begin with their chaos: It 


is the point from which we ſee them all ſet out one 


| after another. 5 
The love of worldly bleſſings is not the only The ori- 
paſſton that racks mankind. The thirſt of know- gine of all 

ledge has almoſt as powerful an influence upo the errors. 


human 
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human heart. God has been pleaſed for man's 
ſake to join a pleaſure and an allurement both to 
the uſing the ſupports of his health, and to the 
knowledge of the truths which are of concern to. 
him. But theſe bounties of the Almighty, fo 
wholſome when moderately uſed and with thank- 
fulneſs, may be converted into ſo many poiſons, 
when man knows neither how to ſet bounds to nor 
how to direct the uſe of them. An exceſſive love 
of earthly bleſſings has rendered him idolatrous, 
and cauſed him to miſtake whatever ſurrounded 
him in heaven and on the earth, for ſo many ve- 
nerable powers, or for ſo many oracles which in- 
formed him every inſtant of his minuteſt con- 
cerns. An immoderate deſire of knowing every 
thing, likewiſe made him deviate from that 
kind of knowledge within the bounds of which 
God had placed him, to run after frivolous and 
vain ſyſtems, which take in no leſs than the uni- 
verſe and its parts, which from the beginning of 
the world, even to our very time, produce and 
drive out each other without being able to main- 
tain themſelves, or being any way acceſſible to our 
underſtanding, 

Let us not look out among the Chineſe, Indian, 
Arabian, or any other Aſiatic doctors, for their 
thoughts concerning the origine of the world, and 
the fabrick of the heavens, Our Europe is ſufficient- 
ly fruitful in ſublime conceptions upon this matter, 
and we need not leave our own cantons to find out 
ſyſtems. Let us put together our moſt famous na- 
turaliſts, fuch as Democritus, Epicurus, Lucre- 


tius, Gaſſendus, Ariſtotle, and Deſcartes, with the 


The reſult will be this: When theſe philoſophers 


numerous family of the ſcholaſticks. Let us place 
all theſe great maſters in preſence of Moſes, and 
draw out a parallel of his doctrine and theirs. 


have 
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have taken their own reaſon for a judge of the TheCnaos. 
' ſtructure of the world, which they never were ——T"* 


appointed by God to conſtruct, govern, or under- 
| ſtand 3 all what they have, each of them apart, 
| imagined about the chaos and the formation of the 
world is needleſs, unintelligible, beyond our reach, 
and evidently contradicted by experience. On the 
\ contrary, what Moſes tells us of the creation is 


| ſimple, plain, full of grandeur, and perfectly 


agreeable to the experience of people of all places 
and ages. | 

All the philoſophers, though under different 
terms and expreſſions, have admitted chaos of cor- 
puſcules, indifferent as to entering into the compoſi- 
tion of all ſorts of bodies; a vague, undetermined, 
univerſal matter, of which they pretend that all 
things have or might have been made by the bare 
impulſe of motion. Now, it is upon this indiffe- 
rence of the corpuſcules towards becoming whatever 
you pleaſe; it is upon the poſſibility of forming a 
world with the corpuſcules by the bare introdue- 
tion of a general motion, that I believe I muſt bid 
our ſyſtem-makers to ſtop. | 

If a maſs of iron, a meaſure of water, a handful 
of ſand, may, by the impreſſion of a motion made 
in a direct or curved line, become an organized 
body, or even any thing other than iron, water or 
| ſand; I conſent to ſay that a chaos of corpuicules 
has been able, by the application of a general mo- 
tion, to become a world. But if that maſs of ſand 
moved and violently agitated, can never be orga- 
| nized, nor even become any thing but ſand; it 
thence follows, that matter of whatever kind you 
may be pleaſed to imagine it, let it be moved in a 
| circular or itrait direction ever ſo long, there can 
| reſult nothing from it but a chaos, and never a 
world, The only ſpecial intention of the artificer, 
| MY Y | os 
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and every one of the parts it is compoſed of. Here 
the whole world will fall into diſpute. But pray, 
let us agree together; let us lay aſide our notions 
and arguments, and I my own above all, ſince I 
value them till leſs than thoſe of others. Let us 
not any way rely upon the manner in which things 
may be ranged in the heads of philoſophers, ſince 
that would be the means to have as many ſyſtems 
as heads. Let us, in ſhort, take experience for 
our judge, and examine nature. 

Let us go into the laboratory of an alchymiſt 
(a). There the preparatives of a tranſmutation are 
making. We may ſee all the operations, and in 
little make the experiment of the converſion of the 
chaos into a well ordered world. The diſtance is 
doubtleſs much greater from the chaos to an orga- 
nized world, than from a piece of iron to one of 
pure gold. But if this laſt tranſmutation is impoſ- 
ſible, the other is certainly at an end. Let us then 
look into the crucible, into which the alchymiſt is 


very ſure he has put nothing but matters well 


known, perfectly refined, and without the leaſt 
grain of gold. After many preparatives and ſcru- 
pulous precautions about the degree of the fire, after 
the moſt religious obſervation of all the rules, what 
do wefind in it at laſt? noteven the leaſt grain of 
gold. To this abortive operation if we join all the 
other operations of the laboratory, I will venture 


(a) We muſt with great care 


avoid contounding the alchy- 


miſts, or the hunters after the 
philoſopher's ſtone, with the 
chymiſts who beſtow their la- 
bour, not upon the tranſmuta- 
tion, but upon the purifying 


of metals, and ſeparating or de- 


compounding the principles 


which form compound bodies. 
Philoſophy borrows. many uſe- 
ful knowledges, and ſociety 
very great helps, from chy- 
mica] operations. The follow- 
ing article will ſhew, what 0- 
pinion we are to entertain of 
the work of the alchymiſt. 
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: 
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may very well mix or ſeparate, but can never, by 
any imaginable motions, obtain the tranſmutation 
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to ſay before the director of the whole, that he Th-Cnaos. 


of any thing. His operations ſhew, that there are 


[4 compound bodies, and bodies ſimple in their na- 


ture: that thoſe compounded may be analyzed or 
| reſolved into thoſe which compoſe them: that the 


bodies disjoined may be drawn together again, and 


form new compoſitions 3 but that there are a good 


number of bodies, which have a determined and 
invariable nature. Such are the water, the earth, 
the ſand, the gold, the ſilver, all the metals, quick- 
filver, and many others, which being agitated, tor- 


' tured, diſunited and mixed fo long as you pleaſe, 


are found for ever the ſame, admit of no manner 
of analyſis or decompoſition, and can never, by 
any imprinted motion whatever, be tranſmuted 
into any thing but what they are. Motion may 
diſunite or blend them. It may very well produce 
a chaos. But an experience of a thouſand, nay, of 


ſix thouſand years has ſhewed us, that if a chaos is 
formed of gold-duſt, of drops of water, and of 


grains of ſand thrown promiſcuouſly together, a 


| golden-maſs will never come out of it in which the 
| water and the ſand are converted into gold. 


Nay, more: this maſs of corpuſcules is ſo very far 
from being able to become a world organized or 
| compoſed of regular pieces, that, if, for inſtance, 
there is not as yet any iron in this maſs or in that 
chaos, it might be ſtirred a thouſand years toge- 
| ther, before any grain of iron could ever be fetch- 
ed out of it. For this I would give the reaſons if 
I had a right to ſpeak. But we took experience for 
our judge. 5 = 
How ! ſome will gravely ſay, what need have- 


we to tire ourſelves with making of trials? Is 


it not enough for us to have matter extended in: 


length, 
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co - length, breadth, and depth, to be able to fetch rt 
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of it whatever we ſee in the world? *Tis true, you 
may fetch whatever you pleaſe out of this matter, 


| When you work it upon paper or on the ſeats of a 


ſchool. There it proves perfectly pliant and tract- 
able. But it is not fo in the laboratory. The maſ- 
ter who directs there, with all his heart and ſoul 
wiſhes that the philoſophers were in the right. This 
docility of matter would ferve his turn admirably 
well. But he can tell us how much grief and afflic- 
tion the obſtinate reſiſtance of matter has given 
him, He is now looking out for the tranſmuta- 
tion : but he has not found it yet for certain. Let 
him here explain himſelf. 


II. 
The principles of the alchymiſts. 
ALL is loſt, cries our alchymiſt, if it be once 


ſuppoſed that the tranſmutation of metals is im- 
poſſible, and that they are ſimple and elementary 


bodies which God has at firſt conſtructed of an in- 


variable nature. Maintaining this doctrine is rob- 
bing man of his fineſt privilege. One perſon degrades 
him from the ſovereignty he is to exerciſe upon 


earth, and another aims at no leſs than at ſhutting 


againſt him the door of wiſdom, by perſuading 
him that all the natures which enter into the com- 
poſition of mixt bodies, were made at the be- 
ginning: that all man can do is, to make uſe of 
what already exiſted; but that he produces and 
changes nothing: and that the ſeeking the philoſopher's 
ſtone, the object of ſo many wiſhes and reſearches, 
is nothing but a vain fancy, ſince metals are actu- 
ally all that they ever will be, and fince they are 


_ pretended incapable of being generated or altered. 


Alchympy; 


: 


' riches and health if it were but incouraged with 
great hopes, ſhall then for the future be reduced to 
the extraction of a few grains of gold or ſilver di- 
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Alchymy, which would load its adepts (a) with The Pam- 


ſperſed among a lump of other matters; to the 
filtration of a few ſalts; to diſtillations of but little 
uſe, and to the confection of ſome phoſphorus's fit 
toamuſe children, or at moſt capable of replacing 
in the hands of a virtuoſo the too vulgar ule of the 
flint, Will any one be able to conceive that ſo 
many great men, who from the time of Triſmegiſ- 
tus (5) to our very days have beſtowed their labours 
upon the tranſmutation of metals, the making of 


(a) Thoſe whom they ima- 
gine to have obtained the con- 
verſion into gold of what was 
no gold. | 

(6) They put inthe Egyptian 
temples the books containing 
all the theology, the ſciences 
and ceremonies of Egypt. Theſe 


books were attributed to Mer- 


curius Triſmegiſtus. S. Clem. 
Alexand. Stromat. lib. 6. The 
Alchymiſts who look upon this 
Mercury as the inventor of 


| their art, out of gratitude give 
| him the pompous name of 


| Mercury three times great. But 
it is with their art as With its 


author. The whole is ideal, 
and nothing elſe. We find two 
Mercuries in the Egyptian 
chronology. One invents wri- 


ting and the ſciences; the other 


brings them to perfection. One 
is ſon of Maia and of Menes or 


Oſiris; the other is the ſon of 


Vulcan. The firſt, in good truth, 
is nothing but the ſymbol of 
the dog-ſtar, which ſerving to 
regulate the operations and 


icuſts of Egypt, paſſed for the 


founder of the feaſts and regu- 
lations ; for an induſtrious man 
who had ſerved his fellow-ci- 
tizens, and by the beſt inven- 
tions aſſiſted the government of 
his father. But we know Oſi- 
ris, Menes or . Horus, Maia, and 
Anubis or Mercury. They are 
ances 'to have afforded in- 


ructions to mankind. But 


how have they done it? They 
inſtructed in the ſame manner 
as our ſigns inform us: and 
attributing induſtry or a genea- 
logy to Mercury, is the ſame 
thing as believing that the gol- 
den lion came from the deſert 
of Zara into our ſtreets, and 
that the dolphin which denotes 


a- public houſe has received the 


faculty of ſpeaking. The ſecond 
Mercury, whom they pretend 
to be the ſon of Vulcan, has 
nothing more real in him than 
the foregoing. All theſe Egyp- 
tian genealogies are popular 
ſtories of Which we {aw the 


birth, and which deſerve not 


to be ſeriouſly mentioned. 


potable 
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cosuo- Potable gold, and the confection of the univerſal re- 
ſtorative, have run after chimæra's? No ſure: we 


know better than any man, what muſt be thought 
of theſe wonderful changes every day brought 
about under our hands. A particular nature, as 
ſimple as you may be pleaſed to ſuppoſe it, mult 
needs be capable of becoming another, by the tran- 
ſcendency of our learning, ſince we every day de- 
ſtroy ſilver, copper, and all other metals, and 
afterwards revive them again when we pleaſe, 
We every day deſtroy lead to have minium 
and cerule : but they both ſhall become lead again 
whenever we will. We not only kill and reſtore to 
life; but we really tranſmute the metals. We 
cauſe one to become another, and a vile nature to 
be changed into the. moſt precious. We for in- 
ſtance caſt into a crucible a ſmall quantity of ſilver 
in grains and of cinoper (a) broken into ſmall 
pieces. The whole being melted, we find again 
the grains of the ſame bignels, and all the cinoper 
converted into ſilver. Nay, we do fomething more 
wondrous ſtill. 

We unite two different matters together, and of 
the two we form a third which has no manner of 
relation to either of them. Clay. and lin- ſced- oil 
have nothing common between them. Now, of 
theſe two matters we form a pure iron, which has 
nothing in it of the nature of lin- ſeed- oil or of clay. 
We transform gold into glaſs, and who can doubt 
but we might reciprocally convert glaſs into gold? 


All ſabrait to our commands. We are the true 


kings of the earth, ſince every thing theteon com- 


Plies with our deſires; and our having recourſe to 


notorious examples in order to make this good, is, 


| becauſe it would be the utmoſt imprudence in us to 


(a) A maſs of ber and of ws ick-lilver mixed ether by 
n. ture or artificially. 


pro- 
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cating them to the people, or by expoling them 
to the banter of miſcreant minds. All we can ſay 
in favour of the noble ſouls, whom men endeavour 


to diſhearten, is, that all the doctrine of our father 


Hermes Triſmegiſtus is contained in the metamor- 
phoſes of Proteus, a noble emblem of the primi- 


tive matter (a). There is an univerſal nature in- 


different to all ſorts of forms, capable of retain- 
ing them all, and which by turns becomes ſulphur 
or phlogiſtick ſalt, mercury, pewter, ſilver, gold; 

and whatever we are pleaſed to preſcribe to it. 
There are two methods of arriving at the end pro- 
poſed : One is to employ the ſtone compoſed of the 


three tinctures which have been extracted from the 
mercury, the ſun, and the moon, and which we 


call the ſolari- lunari- mercurial: tri- unity. The 
other method conſiſts in knowing the uſe of ſulphur, 
ſalt, and mercury. With theſe three principles, 
which of all are thoſe that take us leaſt ourof ſight of 
the primitive matter, we ſhall conſtruct the whole 
univerſe, ſince in order to diverſity the parts of it, 
or to form different ſpecies, we need only to know 


| how to vary with diſcernment the matrices into 


which theſe principles are received. But we have 
ſaid roo much. Theſe would certainly be very great 
hints to ſuch as ſhould be willing to make their 
advantage of them; and the men to whom we 
offer ſo favourable a hand to fetch them out of che ie 
miſery are indeed very inexcuſeable. f 


(a) Theſe notions of the proclamation of the exchange 
primitive matter came into the of the corn, and of the fruits 
head of the Egyptian de ctors, of Egypt, tor the commodities 
after they had long ſtudied to in the foreign ſhips. This phi- 
fia] out what the tigniticarion loſophy ſuited the Egyptian 
of their Proteus might be. Burt nation much better than the 
the ancient "aac, his name primitive matter. 5 


and ſeveral changes, was the 


Vor. II. F There 
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| Cosuo- There is much pomp, a great outſide of con- 
| go fidence, and very fine promiſes, in all this dif- 
1 courſe, as well as in that of moſt of the parti- 
J ſans of the philoſopher's ſtone : but I may be 
1 allowed to examine into the meaning and effects. 
f Firſt, we may with juſtice complain of their 
8 myſterious obſcurity. If they have ſo affectionate 
| a charity for mankind, what makes them uſe fo 
much circumſpection? That croud of enigmatick 
receipts and unintelligible writings wherewith they 
peſter us, give a very diſadvantageous idea of their 
perſons and learning. Why do they hide from us 
1 what can make us happy? It is either cruelty or 
k ſhallowneſs of underſtanding. Why do they give us 
| hints which they would not ha ve us take? Silence no 
doubt was much ſimpler than obſcure writings. It 
muſt be owned however, that all is not equally 
obſcure ; and we ſhall here inſiſt only upon what 
is clear in them. 
Metals can Alchymiſts very plainly boaſt of deſtroying and 
neither be reviving metals. But they impoſe upon us in both 
deſtroyed theſe reſpedts. 1. They do not deſtroy them. It 
ne AER after having diſſolved a leaf of ſilver in aqua-fortis, 
you put therein one of iron 3 the inward fire or 1 
ſpring which renders the aqua-fortis fluid, as it 
does every other liquor, together with the vitriolick 
particles which conſtitute the whole force of this 
water, have, after the ſeparation of the particles 
of the filver a ſufficient degree of activity left, to 
divide likewiſe the minute maſſes of the iron, but 
not enough to keep the particles of iron and thoſe 
of ſilver in a ſtate of fuſion at the ſame time. The 
aqua-fortis therefore abandons the ſilver, whole 
fmall maſſes are not fo eaſily attenuated as thole 
of the iron; and all the filver diſſolved ſinks to 
the bottom of the veſſel, reſembling a maſs of ſlime 
by the aſh-colour it then aſſumes, though * be 
| ver 
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ſilver in reality. The iron diſſolved and attenu- The Pu- 


ated will likewiſe be made to ſink, by putting a 
ſmall quantity of calamine into the water that di- 


vides it. But the metal diſſolved and put in a ſtate x 


of fuſion by theſe operations, is not dead. Not 
even one grain of it is loſt, deſtroyed, or changed; 
ſince the aqua-fortis, by loading itſelf with the 


weight of another metal, at the ſame time, diſ- 
burthens itſelf of the whole maſs of the firſt, and 


faithfully returns you the totality of it. if the 
metal diſſolved is not deſtroyed, precipitating it 
to the bottom of the glaſs, as was juſt ſaid, and 
putting it into a maſs again by fire, is by no 
means reviving that metal. He cannot be raiſed 
from the dead who 1s neither dead nor altered. 
What has then happened in theſe different ſtates 
which ſucceſſively take from and return to us the 
ſight of one and the ſame metal? All we are to ſay 
is this; that what was inviſible in the diſſolution 


by the very great attenuation or diviſion of the 


particles, begins to affect our ſenſes when theſe 
diſperſed particles of the metal draw near each other 


again, And it is proper here to obſerve, that a 
difſolution of ſilver will never return you any thing 


but ſilver at the bottom of the veſſel after the in- 


troduction of the iron therein; and that a diſſolu- 
tion of iron will likewiſe return you nothing but 


a maſs of ferruginous particles, after the intro- 


duction of the calamine. If we are able with cer- 


tainty to foretel what kind of metal ſhall fink to 
the bottom of the veſſel, it is becauſe we know 
beforehand that ſuch or ſuch a metal reſides in the 


ſharp liquor, in which it is inviſible on account of 


its prodigious attenuation, 
The other deſtructions and revivings ſo much 


cried up by the alchymiſts, have no greater reality 
in them, Lead may be calcined, and thereby 


F 2 redden, 
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redden, become minium or vermilion, be pulve- 
rized, and enter into the compoſition of varniſhes 
and paints. It may again be half diſſolved over the 
ſteam of hot vinegar, whiten, and become ceruſe. 

But it changes in colour and name only, It continues 
ro be in reality all it was before it became red by 
calcination, or white by the ſecond operation men- 
tioned, This may eafily be proved. Take with 
a ſmall pair of tongs either a piece of ceruſe, or ſome 
ſealing wafers coloured with minium. Offer them 
to the flame of a wax-candie, receiving on a paper 
the aſhes that drop from them. You will perceive 
among theſe aſhes a number of threads of melted 
lead. An ordinary magnifying glaſs will make 
you eaſily diſcern them, by help of their brightneſs 
among the aſhes proceeding from the flower of the 
wafers, or from the chalk which is added to com- 
mon eeruſe. The lead therefore had only changed 
its colour therein, without loſing any thing of its 
nature. It conſtantly remains what it was at firſt, 
and you are ſure to find it there again whenever you 
pleaſe. Nothing but lead can be fetched out of 
minium or ceruſe; and the aqua-fortis which has 
diſſolved iron, will never by precipitation return 
you either gold or pewter ; a complete proof indeed 


of the immortality of the iron, which after the diſ- 


ſolution ceaſed not to be iron, and which by its 
precipitation aſſumes not indeed a new life, but 
another place only. 

Alchymiſts, who ſo unjuſtly boaft of a full power 
of life and death over metals, with as little reaſon 
pretend to tranſmute them at their pleaſure, The 
vermilion or pounded cinoper which they throw 
into the crucible with a quantity of ſilver in grains, 


is there penetrated, and has all its pores filled with 


ſilver, This indeed is true: but that increafe of 
the maſs inriches the eye only, by an apparent aug- 
mentation 
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mentation of the metal. The quick-ſilver which De Prx- 


oh - ge |. CIPLES of 
makes above two-thirds of the cinoper, is divided 3 


and ſubtilized by the fire, and vaniſhes at laſt. On vv. 


the other hand, the ſilver acquiring a ſtate of fuſion 
gets out of the grains, of which there remains no- 
thing but the outward pellicle. It inſinuates itſelf 
into the vacuities of the cinoper, and there takes the 
place of the quick- ſilver, which evaporates. If 
any change happens as in the precipitation, it is 
only a mere change of place, and not a farthing- 
worth of advantage. Far from it, ſince you loſe 
both your cinoper and your coals into the bargain. 
A few years ago, there roſe near Paris, that is, 

in the neighbourhood of all ſciences, a kind of 
manufacture, which promiſed conſiderable benefit, 
to be reaped by the tranſmutation of iron into cop- 
per, and revived the ſuperannuated hopes of tranſ- 
muting copper into gold. As the copper which came 
out of this laboratory had, they ſaid, undoubtedly 
been iron, it was proper to give it a name that 
might at once expreſs its firſt and ſecond ſtate. 
This gave birth ro the ingenious magnificent name 


of tranſmetal. The whole city of Paris, attentive 


to this wonderful metamorphoſis, thought they 
ſaw the iron deſtroyed in reality by it : and indeed 
this operation produceda good -· conditioned copper. 
But the iron which they cauſed to diſappear by 
diſſolving it in the vitriolick water, ceaſed not 
one moment to be iron ; and the copper collected in 
the form of the bottom of a church- lamp, was not 
more perfectly copper in this operation, than when 
it was ſecretly introduced into it by means of the 
blue vitriol which is quite full of that metal, and 
which ſerved to make the diſſolution of the iron. 
No iron was any longer ſeen, though not one grain 
of it was loſt. Nor was any copper in appearance 
introduced into the working, though they together 
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ſaid they to each other. 


to the making of copper. 


ie ne 


water all the copper which was afterwards found. 
The undertaker after having duped a number of 


people by an appearance of tranſmutation and 


Profit, diſappeared on a ſudden with both the mo- 


ney and hopes of the parties concerned. 


As to the confection ſo much cried up of real 
iron by the union of clay and lin- ſced oil, it having 
been promiſed to the public by a man (a) to whom 
his poſt, learning and candor procured reſpect; 
the publie had ſome diſpoſition to hear the hiſtory 
of it. It awakened all the alchymiſts, even thoſe 
whom the loſs of their lungs and fortunes had diſ- 
couraged moſt. Great news | very great news! 
Iron is made of what 
was no iron at all! It is matter of fact. Who. 
ever makes iron may entertain hopes of arriving 
Let us not be diſheart. 
ened. One ſtep farther, and gold 1s obtained. By 
misfortune the making of that iron was as ancient 
as the world itſelf, It refid-d in the clay, but was 
imperceptible there: and the lin-ſeed oil ſeconded 
by the action of the fire having ſerved to unvell it, 
men fancied that this oi] was che principle thereof, 
and ingendered iron in conjunction with the clay. 
Mr. Lemeri, who held the negative, and pretended 
that the iron was not produced, but reſided there 
before, had indeed truth on his fide. But Mr. 
Geoffroi, who yielded to the truth by owning his 
miſtake, is undeniably of the two academicians 
the man to whom this diſpute did moſt honour. 

It will perhaps appear difficult to conceive how 
this iron came to reſide in the clay, and how the 
lin-ſeed oil was able to fetch it out of it. It 4: 
notorious that unctuous Juices aſſiſt the re- union 


(a) Mr. Geoffroi the elder, of the academy of ſciences, 1707. 
5 n of 
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of the particles of metals, and render them malle- The Parx- 


able. The lin-ſeed oil can as well clean and fetch 


ö . . theALcuy- 
off the ruſt of the particles of iron, as it can bring e 
them again near each other; inſomuch, that theſe 


particles, which in their ruſt and ſtare of diſperſion 
were imperceptible, inviſible, and according to 
experience unmoved at the approach of the load- 
ſtone 3 being in this oil divided from the ſalts, 
earths, and water, which made them ruſty, will 
contract a motion, and ſenſibly come and ſtick to 
a knife touched with the load-ſtone that ſhall be 


preſented to them, and may by fuſion re-unite and 


form a mals. 


But what can be the agent which brought theſe 
ferruginous particles into the clay ? There is 
almoſt no earth but what water will penetrate more 
or leſs, and through which it cannot by degrees 
make its way, together with the ſeveral principles 
It carries with it. But the clay bars its paſſage. 
Therefore the water leaves upon the clay the hea- 
vieſt parts of what it is charged with. But how! 
Can water poſſibly carry with it iron? Of this we 
are perfectly inſtructed by experience, without be- 
ſtowing any attention upon it. Iron, which is ſo 
abundant, and by its inky taſte ſo ſenſible in the 
waters which we call ferruginous, is not leſs real 
in the other water-ſtreams wherein it runs in a quan- 
tity too ſmall to affect our ſenſes. Iron is from 


one end of the globe to the other diſperſed in the 


bowels of the earth for the ſervice of man; and 


the water on the other hand almoſt every-where 


waſhes off and carries away with it ſmal] particles 


of this metal, perhaps to do us neceſſary ſervices, 


though we are little or not at all acquainted with 
that neceſſity. 5 

Water introduces with it into the body of- the 
plants, and into that of animals, an infinite num- 


F 4 ber plants. 


Suſpicions 


of iron in 
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ber of ſmall particles of iron, as it likewiſe intro. 
duces globules of air, minute drops of oil, lamina: 
of ſalt, and other principles therein. 1 will not 
ſay that this iron is deſigned to give the bark and 
wood the ſtiffneſs and firmneſs which the iron bars 
give the materials we uſe in the building of our 
edifices. Nor will I ſay, that the particles of the 
iron are maſſes neceſſary or at leaſt uſeful in vege- 
tations, and in living bodies, to open the paſ- 
ſages obſtructed. This mechaniſm 1s not unworthy 
the wiſdom of the Creator ; and it is this way that 
mineral waters are commonly beneficial, in help- 
ing by their weight to clear obſtructions. Our 
ſuſpicion as to this point 1s ſtrengthened by the 
ſight of thoſe little maſſes of iron, and of very hard 
flints, which are moſt commonly found in the giz- 
zards of domeſtick fowls, and many other ani— 
mals. Bat, though we dare not aſſert any thing 
in a ſpecial manner concerning theſe uſes of the 
iron which are not known to us by a ſufficient 
number of experiments, we may however boldly 
affirm, that iron is uſeful and neceſſary every 
where, becauſe God has diſperſed it, and we in 
reality find it again every where. I don't pretend 
that there are mines and large maſſes of iron in 
every place. Theſe treaſures are peculiar to cer- 
rain provinces. But iron circulates every where. 
Ir is diſperſed both in the plants wherein the ſap 
flows, and in the bowels of the earth, wherein water 
runs and winds about, This is a fact teſtified by 
the load-ſtone. You ſeldom preſent it, or in its 
ſtead a knife royched with it, either tothe aſhes pro- 
ceeding from wood, or to thoſe of the fleſh, hairs, 
and blood of animals, but particles of iron come 


and ſtick to it. The knife often is briſtling with 


them. The ſame water which had infinuated theſe 


i2rruginous particles! into the body of the plants and 


animals, 
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amaſſes them in the bottom of an exhauſted mine, 
into which I ſuppoſe they may have again thrown 


the vitrifications, the droſs of iron, and all the — 


refuſe of the furnaces and forges. There may poſ- 
fibly remain in theſe waſtes a few parcels of metal, 
which being joined with ſome others newly brought 
and introduced there by the current of the water, 
will poſſibly contribute one day or other to a ſecond 
fuſion. But-the maſters of the forges, who fill their 
ditches with this droſs, and after twenty or thirty 
years again find a ſmall quantity of new iron there, 
are a little too haſty in thanking themſelves for 
their prudence, and attribute to nature a coction 
which is purely ideal, or a tranſmutation of theſe 
itrified droſſes, which has no reality in it. Nei- 
ther the ſands nor the earths aſſume a new form 
here, nor does the ſun digeſt and concoct them, 
The water always running about the mines, evi- 
dently may feed them in this manner, Ir is this 
water which by degrees brings thither ſome new 


grains of metal. his water in ſhort waſhes off 


and carries away the iron from a higher place, to 


depoſit it upon a lower, where it reſided not. It 


inriches one place at the expence of another, uſt 
as it carries away the gold-duſt, and from the bot- 
tom of the mines throws it upon the ſhores of ſo 
many rivers. 


Water oftentimes carries off under-ground a feu The min- 
parcels of ſilver or gold, amidſt thoſe of another ture of 


more abundant metal. The waters which ſatu» 


rate themſelves with the vitriolick ſalts becomediſ- ground. 


ſolvent 3 in which caſe they leave and ſuffer a diſſol- 
ved metal to ſink to the bottom, when they happen 
to be loaded with the diſſolution of another metal. 
On this account it is impoſſible not to find a con- 
ſiderable mixture of metals among the foſſils. But 

. this 
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this mixture does not authorize us to think that 
there is any new formation, digeſtion, or tranſ- 
mutation in the caſe. Much leſs is it an occaſion 
to think, as the alchymiſts do, that the pewter, in 


which a few parcels of ſilver are found, is one-half 


metal, a metal imperfect, and ſilver begun: or 
that ſilver is in the earth the sketch, the beginning, 
or the preparation of gold. 

The rivers which run into the Rhine, from the 
grounds carry thither a few minute particles of gold, 


which in a long ſeries of years deſcend in ſmall 
platoons into the ſands that border Holland through 
the mouths of the Iſſel, the little Rhine, and of 


the Maes, ſwelled with the waters of the Lek and 
the Vahal. Glauber having extracted a few of theſe 
golden particles from the fands of the Rhine, and 
Beker from the ſands of the German ſea, imagined 


that they had the art of creating that metal, or of 


converting into gold a ſand which there was cer- 
tainly no gold in. Bur if the fire, the ſulphur, the 
borax, or other unctuous ſalts which they added 
to the ſand in their furnaces, ſometimes procured 
them half a dram of gold from two or three hun- 


dred pounds weight of ſand, and moſt commonly 


nothing at all; was ſuch a crifle a reaſon for them 
to {et up for tranſmutators, and to promiſe a true 
and real manufacture of gold to ſuch as would con- 
tribute to the charges of the furnaces? They found 
gold, becauſe the matters they uſed were capable of 
connecting the diſperſed particles of that metal. But 


theſe matters were not the forming principles of it. 


Theſe pretended principles formed nothing, and 
by a perpetual inequality diſappointed the hopes of 


the operator, where- ever there was but little or no 


pre- exiſtent gold at all. The inequality of the pro- 
ducts was exactly the ſame as that of the profits 
which certain peaſants make, who look out for 


gold- 
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gold-duſt upon the banks of the river Ceſe, Arri- The PD. 
ege, or Rhine. They get ten-pence, a half-pen- drab Y g 
ny, a piſtole, or nothing at all a day, according s 
as the water of the river brings them much, little, ̃x — 
or nothing at all of this gold-duſt which the ſtream 
carries with it. 

All theſe examples concur to prove, that water 
is the univerſal vehicle which God has appointed 
for the uſe of man, to bring and carry every thing 
to him upon the face, and through the bowels of 
the earth. Therefore when we find iron particles 
in the cavities of the clay, and by the aſſiſtance of 
fire and certain oils arrive at fetching out the ferru- 
ginous particles that were impriſoned in this earth, 
it is eaſy to ſee that this iron was brought thi- 
ther by the current of the waters, and that its being 
inſenſibly there on account of an exceſſive attenua- 
tion, proceeds from its having been diſſolved, and 
prodigiouſly divided by vitriolick waters. This 
may be conceived. Univerſal experience 1s agree- 
able to this; and to pretend that this iron is 
a ſudden production of mixing the oil with the 
clay, would indeed be eſpouſing the worſt of ſy- 
ſtems. We mightotherwiſe have juſt reaſon to ſay, 
that after heavy rains have waſhed the ſtreets of 
a large town, when the poor go and look out for 
a few old pieces of iron, or of money carried 
down by the rapidity of the ſtream, and ſtopt 
in the cavities of the kennels, that theſe pieces of 
iron or of money are a ſudden product of the gravel Amina 
out of which they are fetched, and of the ſtick tion of the 
which makes them viſible. _ tranſmuta- 
If the converſion of clay into iron has little of „. 55 
2 2 . . gold into 
reality in it, the tranſmutation of gold into glaſs glaßß. 
has not a whit more. Mr. Homberg, 'tis true, Memoirs 
thought he ſaw the gold he offered to the focus 9 the aca- 
of the burning-glaſs at the Palais Royal, melt, and why 4 


after- 1707. 
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afterwards become glaſs. But if we had a right 
to except againſt ſuch a teſtimony as that of the 
illuſtrious Mariotte upon colours, we are ſurely in- 
titled to examine that of Mr. Homberg upon the 
vitrification of gold, This chymiſt was but too 
fond of the opinion, that all natures, even the moſt 
ſimple, are reciprocally commutable : witneſs thoſe 
long and toilſome operations he with no leſs credu- 
lity than patience has made upon a matter whoſe 
ſmell was never reputed perfume, A perſon of 
note, either out of zeſt, or a ſincere perſuaſion, had 
given him to underſtand, that by a long baking of 
the above matter, he would inſure to himſelf a white 
and not fetid oil, a mighty extract which had the 
property of fixing, or of converting mercury into 


That 


zhe Acad. the matter might be laudable, he brought down in- 


1711. 


to the country four ſtout vigorous porters, whom 
he fed very well. He for three months together gave 
them the fineſt bread, and made them drink the 
beſt champaign. As a prudent man, he would 
have nothing to reproach himſelf with, and ne- 
glected no circumſtance that might contribute to 
the perfection of the Oleum mirabile. But his ex- 
tract baked and rebaked many times over, pro- 
cured him nothing but a black duſt, which by be- 
ing ſo often paſſed tbrough the fire, became ſo full 
of this element, that it took fire at the leaſt im- 
preſſion of the air, ſo that Mr. Homberg thought 


he had found a new phoſphorus, that is, a new phi- 
loſophical match, wheſe light made him fee in 


the dark what o'clock i it was by his watch. Such 
was the benefit of his large ex pences, and upwards 
of a year's loathings. But the ſorrows and diſtreſſes 
of the undertakers of ſranſmutation, are not always 
repaid by the acquiſition of ſo fine a light. 


This 
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This phoſphorus, though it was but a ſlender The Pax 


recompence, yet flattered Mr. Homberg. But he 
Was above all pleaſed with another operation, in 
which he thought he had found a real converſion of 
ſubſtance. This was the vitrification of gold in the 
focus of the burning-glaſs. At laſt, ſaid he, here 
is a ſubſtance changed by fire into another eſſen- 
tially different. Our hopes are not loſt : there are 
tranſmutations in nature. But that which pleaſed 
him ſo much, in hopes of the reciprocal conver- 


|  ſivn of glaſs into gold, was very far from being 


real, The action of the fire, which is terrible at 
the focus of that large glaſs, occaſioned a ſmall 
addition of matter to the gold there preſented, by 
rapidly uniting therewith the duſt, falts, hairs, 


and fine fands flying in the air, and thoſe which 


happened to be upon the inſtrument which ſup- 
ported the gold, blending the whole together. If 


| the gold was immediately vitrified, it is becauſe 
being ina very ſmall quantity, it might be abſorbed 
under a vitrification of ſaline corpuſcules. But it 


was not deſtroyed for all that, and ceaſed no more 
to be gold than that which is found in the lapis- 
| lazuli 3 as the copper ceaſes not to be copper in 
the avanturine, or the iron to be iron, when wrapt 
up in a piece of ice, or in a maſs of ſand, by 
the fire of the forges vitrified. v 
But what renders Mr, Homberg's vitrification 
very ſuſpicious, if not of falſity, at leaſt of mea- 
ſures ill taken, is its being abſolutely perſonal to 
him. It has never appeared ſince. It was attempted 
vith great accuracy at the landgrave of Heſſe- 


cipLEs of 
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| CaſſePs*, and in other places, with burning-glaſſes ® See Mr. 
| ſtill larger and as well made as that of the Palais #2r:/ce- 


| Royal, but always in vain, The melted gold has 5555 

| ſtill continued to be gold. Even lead has either? 
| Wholly evaporated or preſerved its nature there; 
N and 
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and both from well-known experiments, and the 
ſeveral confeſſions of our moſt judicious chymiſts, 
it is known, that the elements, whether celeſtial as 
fire and air, or terreſtrial as water, ſand, ſalt, 
earth, quick-filver and metals, are ſo many mat- 
ters primitively made, and deſigned for certain 
effects, incorruptible with regard to us, and dura- 
ble to ages. 

But I am perhaps too full of the thought, that 
God has at firſt determined the quantity of the me- 
tals which men ſhould ſtand in need of: that they 
are ſubſtances every whit as ſimple, elementaty, 
and incommutable, as water, ſand, and aſhes : that 
our proviſions are conſequently made : that we 
never ſhall produce the leaſt grain of metal: that 
our skill conſiſts in amaſſing together or work 
ing the metals already made ; but that we never 
were indowed with a capacity of producing them. 
Though this thought, if approved, might ſhut 
the door againſt many frivolous hopes, and ruinous 
operations; let us not however admit it out of in- 
tereſted views. Let experience alone and the truth 
of facts perſuade us to eſpouſe this principle. 

But are not facts here evidently againſt me? 


Almoſt every- where about the mines, and in mi— 


neral matters, we commonly meet with ſulphur, 
cinoper, marcaſlites, vitriol, and other matters, 


wherein much metal is already found. Theſe be- 


ing not perſect metals, have we not reaſon to think 
that they are metals begun? Nature here ſhews us 
the way we are to follow. She offers us matters 
which want only the finiſhing ſtroke to become 
metals in reality. She invites us to the working 
of theſe precious ſubſtances, by pointing out the 
forming principles of them to us. 
A way of arguing like this would be a very 
groſs miſtake indeed. Let us again demoliſh os 
| falſe 
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cannot be excepted againſt, The cinoper is a 
compound of mercury and ſulphur. The ſulphur 
is compoſed of oil, and of acid vitriolick ſalt. The 
oil is compoſed of fire, air, water, ſalt, and of 
an unknown matter, which 1s the caſe and bond of 
the whole. The vitriol is compoſed of ſaline and 
of metallick particles. If this ſalt touches iron, it 
is a green and ferruginous vitriol fit to make ink 
with: if it unites with copper, it is blue vitriol fit 
to make diſſolving waters. All theſe matters are 
more compoſed than the metals. For they not 
only may be fined and cleanſed, but moſt of them 
may be analyzed, and even ſome be again com- 
pounded, Whereas metals, which may indeed be 
purified, can never be analyzed. All theſe mat- 
ters which contain much metal in them, together 
with other ſubſtances, do not form the metals, but 
rather are formed by them. It is then no wonder 
that we find them in the neighbourhood of the 
mines. Therefore antimony may owe 1ts birth to 
an intimate mixture of mineral matters ; but it 
never w1ll give birth to ſo ſimple a ſubſtance as 
gold is. This antimony prepared may become 
Regulus, and 1n the opinion of the alchymilt paſs 
for the Dolphin, or the Petit Roy. But the Regu- 
tus was never ſeen to become king. It will never 
be gold but in idea and expectation. 

The clearing of this queſtion being of the utmoſt 
importance, and capable of curing men of the ex- 
travagance of incroaching as they do upon the pre- 


rogatives of the creator, let us reject with diſdain 


none of the arguments of the alchy miſts before we 


have examined them. That which pleaſes them 


moſt, though it be the leaſt acceptable at bottom, 
is their fancy, that the egg of a bird or of another 
animal is nothing but a maſs of primitive matter, 

| without 
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without veſſels and lineaments, which being 
taken from the ovarium, and conveyed into the 
matrix, there aſſumes its peculiar form and ſtruc. 
ture; and that the ſulphur and mercury will in the 
ſame manner aſſume the form of pewter, ſilver, or 
gold, according to the variety of the matrices they 
are received into. Ig 

Here are fine words indeed, and an' outſide of 
philoſophy. But in good truth, all this ſignifies 
nothing. What relation is there between the ger- 
men of organized bodies, and bodies that have no 
organs ? Bodies organized have veſlels, a ſhape, 
a conſtant birth, which never varies in the ſame 
ſpecies. But this wonderful organization is not at 
all the work of the matrix into which the germen 
taken off from the ovarium is introduced. The 
matrix preſerves this germen : it nouriſhes, it un- 
folds therein a body La formed by the hand 
of the Creator. Matter may therefore, without 
forming the germen, yet be neceſſary to its growth, 
and for a while keep the extreme tenderneſs of the 
embryo free from all inſults. But there is no man- 
ner of compariſon between theſe ſo very wife pre- 


cautions, and the formation of a maſs of gold or 


of marble. The particles of theſe maſſes are made 
from the beginning. But the maſs may be atte- 
nuated or made thicker, according to the motions 
which divide or reunite the diſperſed particles of 
them, Theſe bodies are formed by ſmall grains, 
by thicker balls, by large beds, ſometimes ſmooth, 
ſometimes broken and mixed. Who, in theſe 
fortuitous conjunctions, cannot recognize the ope- 
ration of water, which has carried and heaped up 
the matters thereof, according to the cavities, le- 
vels and declivities it has met with? It has ga- 
thered them in veins where-ever it was able freely 
to run through a certain extent and ſpace. = 
pods Ty. — 
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the maſſes it has united are mingled or fractured ac- The PIN- 


cording to the confuſion cauſed among them by the 
fre, the air, the concuſſions of the earth, and the 


ſtream of diſſolving waters. What I here advance — 


is confirmed by the regularity of the figures which 
the ſmall ſtreams of merailick and ſtony particles 
aſſume under- ground, according to the variety of 


the moulds into which they are received. We moſt 


commonly find bits of wood, which after they 
were rotten, have been penetrated with a cryſtal- 
line matter, ſo as to become ſtones, or flints, or 
true agates, without loſing in the leaſt the primitive 
order of the fibres of the wood. The cryſtalline 
juice drives away or abſorbs the ſubſtance of the 
worms, which had perforated theſe bits of rotten 
wood. It intirely takes up the room of them. But 
the viſible veſtiges of theſe worms through the whole 
thickneſs of the wood, are proofs that this wood 


has been altered, and that it is the rotting or the 


evaporation of a multitude of ſolid particles, which 
facilitated the acceſs and inſinuation of the ſtony 
juice. I have a piece of a vine-prop petrified that 
was found in a vineyard. I have an acorn totally 
converted into ſtorie. Nothing is ſo common as to 
ind under-ground maſles of ſtony juices, which 
have exactly filled the ſhell either of a ſea-urchin, 
or of a nautilus called the horn of Ammon, and 
which exactly preſerves the figure of the mould, 


though the 1aid ſhell, which was very thin, be de- 


ſtroyed either wholly or in part: So that the collecti- 
01s more or leſs conſiderable of theſe ſtony juices, 
or of the metallick particles, may be the work of the 
agents which God has appointed to ſpread the uſe of 


ſervice from the beginning. They are indeſtructi- 
VOI. | II. G ble : 
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theſe matters in a greater number of places. But the 


minute parcels which compoſe thoſe collections, are 
elements known to God only, and deſigned for our 
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ble; that the world may remain conſtantly the 
ſame. Now, if it is not in our power to deſtro 
them, either by diſſolvent waters, or by the force 
of fire; much leſs is there any power capable of 
producing them. Therefore all metals are ready 
made, and undertaking to form a ſingle grain of 
gold, is attempting to make an element. It is 
undertaking to make the world. 

This queſtion deſerves to be examined to the 
bottom, philoſophers will fay. But it is time to 
get out of the cave of your alchymiſt. It is not 
of elements like ſulphur, falt, and mercury, that 
we intend to conſtruct the world. Leave all theſe 
old chymiſts, and give them over to the extrava- 
gant hopes they build upon the metamorphoſes of 
their univerſal ſpirit. Are people of this ſtamp to 
be confuted ſerioufly ? They are mere quacks, 
who promiſe others riches, and whole ages of 
life, while they themſelves periſh in miſery, and 
none of them, for the honour of their profeſſion at 
leaſt, has as yet been found applying to his own be- 
nefit the reſtorative or univerſal elixir, which they 
fo emphatically offer to others. Or if their re- 
ſearches are ſerious, they are at moſt a parcel of un- 
skilful artificers, who have nothing but hands, and 
are not born to think; ſince it has been ever im- 
poſſible to make good their promiſes, and to un- 
derſtand any thing of what they fay. Come to us: 
we intend to propole to you none but clear ideas ; 
nay, we ſhall warn you beforehand not to give 


credit to any thing we fay, but as our principles 


ſhall appear to you rational, and attended with 
evidence. ?*Tis true, there is a great variety of 
opinions among us: but this very diviſion has ſome- 
thing in it advantageous for you, ſince it occaſions 
a very material examination. You become judge 


will 


; 
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III. TO 


The principles of the known compoſitions. 
AMONG this multitude of philoſophers who 


invite us to ſtudy with ſome conſtancy their ſyſtems 
both upon the origine and the ſtructure of the hea- 
vens and the earth, it 1s proper we ſhould pick out 
the moſt famous of them, and moſt particularly 
Democritus, Epicurus, Lucretius, Ariſtotle, the 
ſchoolmen, Gaſſendus and Deſcartes. I obſerve 
in all of them a meditative air, and an outſide of 


profound recollection. All have been fond of ſo- 9 


litude and ſilence. It ſeems at firſt that none but a 
good opinion can be entertained of what a ſerious 
examination and a long habit of reaſoning will pro- 
duce. But a ſuſpicion, or a motive of diſtruſt na- 
turally grounded upon their gloomy diſpoſition, 
and upon this method of meditating rather than 


Democritus had retired into the tombs of Ab- Ihe defect 
dera, and wiſhed himſelf blind, that he might of 745 2 
think with greater freedom, and without any ab- od 9 


philoſo- | i | 


ſence of mind, to order the world he had in his phers. 
head. Epicurus knew nothing but his gardens. 
The ſtudy of the particulars of nature, and the 

toil of experimental reſcarches, would have offend- 

ed his indolence. The Platonics, Peripatetics, and 
Scholaſtics, ever have deſpiſed particular ſtudies. 
They left them to the artificers, in order to buſy | 
themſelves about metaphylicks and diſputes. Deſ- 
cartes and many others ſhut up by themſelves, and 


G 2 vouch- 


always amuſed about generalities, hardly knew il 
any thing but their own thoughts, and hardly 
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vouchſafed to ſtudy nature herſelf, If a diſpoſi- 
tion like this claſhes with reaſon when the ſtruc- 
ture of the world is to be decided, it would be no 
leſs imprudent in us, when we are to compare their 
ſyſtems with the univerſe, of which they all pre- 
tend to explain the frame. I certainly have a great 
value for the beauty of their genius, and the noble 
order and ſeries of their thoughts. But theſe being 
ſo very different among, themſelves, I ought on 
this account to miſtrult chem, and to ſet no value 
either on their notions or mine, but in proportion 
as they ſhall prove agreeable to experience. 

Let us then begin by conſulting experience ra- 
ther than any argument. Let us collect a good 
number of facts, whereby we may be inabled right- 
ly to judge of what philoſophers ſhall tell us, and 
_ equally to avoid approving or blaming any thing 
raſhly. Let us examine the particularity of what 
happens in the daily changes which are made 
around us. What we ſhall ſee either conſtantly or 
never at all in theſe operations, will authorize us to 

aſs a reaſonable judgment upon the poſſibility or 
impoſſibility of the tranſmutation of an univerſal 
matter into a regular world. For what diſagreement 
ſozver there may be in them, they nevertheleſs all 
unite in this common notion. But their chaos be- 
coming a world, or their world built with an homo- 
geneous (a) matter, ought to appear to us a plau- 
ſible work, in proportion only to its being exactly 
agreeable to the true world, ſuch as it is perceived 
by our eyes and our hands. 

We obſerve about us three different kinds of bo- 


dies: 1. Organized bodies: 2. Compound bodies: 


3. Simple bodies, or thoſe in which we perceive no 
manner of compoſition, The firſt, like the body 


(a) Wholly of one and the fame kind. 
5 
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creaſe, thrive, come to perfection, and finally are 


85 
of man, of an animal or a plant, ſpring from a The Pan. 
germen, in which they reſided in little: they in- © of 


the known 
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deſtroyed by the diſſolution of the ſeveral parts that r1oxs. 


compoſed them. The ſecond kind of bodies, like 
the major part of minerals, ſtones, and other foſ- 
ſils, do not proceed from any germen, but are 
formed of many more or leſs ſimple bodies drawn 
near each other, and gathered in a maſs. The 
third kind, like refined metals, water, ſand, light, 
and many others, are bodies which I think I may 
call ſimple ; becauſe they enter mto the compoſi- 
tion of the foregoing, whereas there is no other 
ulterior kind of body that enters into the ſtructure 
of theſe. This is what I take to be the reſult of 
experience; and upon this the diſcuſſion of all the 
aſſertions of philoſophers depends. 

They ſay, that water, ſalt, ſand, common 


earth, fire, air, and other principles, become for 


inſtance ſap; that ſap becomes fruit; that fruit 
fleſn; that fleſh aſhes ; thoſe aſhes become a plant, 
a flower or fruit; that fruit again becomes fleſh, 
vapour, rain, graſs, &c. This is a circulation of 
tranſmutations always new. The increaſes, diſſo- 
lutions, mixtures, alterations and changes of all 
kinds happen either in the organized bodies, or in 
ſuch as are mixed. But there appears in the bodies 


which we call ſimple, no other real change than 


that of the greater or leſs quantity. 
This increaſe or diminution of the quantity being 
no way related to,and altering nothing in the nature 


of things, if there are ſuch ſimple bodies as thoſe 


we juſt ſaid there ſeemed to us to be, we may look 
upon them as elements deſigned for the framing of 
the other bodies. If the water, the earth, or the iron, 
which enter into a plant, there preſerve their na- 
ture in its full perfection, and are found again after 
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the diſſolution of the plant to be all that they were 
before they entered it, we {hall be able to aſſign 
in nature the cauſe of the meeting of the matters, 
which occaſion the increaſe of this plant, and like- 
wiſe to refer the cauſes of its nutrition to heat, 
ſalt, oil, and water. But who ſhall be able to 
aſſign the cauſe of water in nature? They mutt 
likewiſe be able to ſhew us under-ground the cauſe 


of certain concurrences or mixtures of matter. Nor 


need they have recourſe to God's will, to tell us the 
cauſe which produced a mals of cinoper ; fince it 
is known that this maſs is a mixture of ſulphur and 
quick-filver. But to what cauſe ſhall we refer the 
formation of the quick- ſilver? You make it eva- 
Porate in a recipient: you fix it, and then think 
you have deſtroyed, tranſmuted, or Joſt it in ſe- 
veral mixtures. It ſhe s itſelf again after twenty 
different operations: again, it appears liquid, 


ſound, and intire; in ſhort ſo conſtantly the ſame, 


that a skilful German chymiſt, ſtruck with the 
immutability of this nature, thought it a good con- 
ceit, when he ſaid, that a hundred tortares could 
not extort from quick-ſilver its dying confeſſion. 
But if it cannot be altered, who ſhall be able to 


produce it? It is the ſame with aſhes and dead 


earth. After a thouſand mixtures, you find it 
intire again. No agent is able to form it. You 
find it where it is; but no cauſe is capable of pro- 
ducing a grain of earth. Let us, by repeated ex- 
periments, make ourſelves certain whether there 
are or are not round us ſeveral bodies of the ſame 
ſimplicity, that is, which we can neither change 
nor annihilate, or revive. The benefit we may 
reap from ſuch a diſcovery is this: 

We find all the animals and plants of a certain 
determined form, which is invariably the ſame ; 
ſo that when by chance a monſter happens ro ap- 


pear, 
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pear, that monſter cannot perpetuate its kind, and The Pan: 
introduce a new genus into the univerſe. God, ly co a 
by this means, has ſhewn upon earth a wonderful c,,,,,,.- 
variety of organized bodies: but at the ſame time vos. 
he has limited their number. Nor ſhall any action 
or concurrence imaginable add a new genus of 
plant or animal to thoſe of which he has created 
the germina, and determined the form. God has 
likewiſe created a preciſe number of ſimple matters, 
or of elements eſſentially different among them- 
ſelves, and invariably the ſame, to aſliſt the increaſe 
of organized bodies, and the allay of the mixed 
- ones. By the diverſity of theſe elements, he va- 
ries the ſcene of the univerſe. But he prevents the 
deſtruction of that univerſe by the very immuta- 
bility of the nature and number of theſe elements. 
He ſets bounds to the alterations which appear in 
them; ſo that the world is for ever changed, and 
yet the ſame for ever, 

If I attempt to ſearch into the origine of theſe 
organized germina and different elements, and to 
find a phy ſical cauſe productive of them, I am ſtill 
in the dark. But if I refer the origine of either of 
theſe Kinds of bodies to a certain deſign ; 1 eably 
perceive, that he who has appointed them to be of 
ſervice throughout all ages, has rendered their 
different uſefulneſſes infallible, by the impoſſibility 
eicher of deſtroying or adding any thing to them. 

This thought 1s no way 1njurious or diſgraceful 
to God. I on the contrary find in it the character 
of his power, which is invariably obeyed ; of his 
wiſdom, which has abundantly provided for every 
thing; and of his tender kindneſs towards man, 
for whom he has by that means prepared ſervices 
equally various and infallible. As I have with the 
_ utmoſt ſatisfaction already obſerved, that God has 
organized the ſun, to ſupply the carth with the 
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portion of light, colours, and heat it ſtood in need 
of ; and that he has wonderfully organized the 
earth in favour of its appointed inhabitant ; it 
would be an additional conviction to me of the 
excellency of my own condition, and of the cares of 
a providence that deigns to buſy herfelf about me, 
if I ſaw coming out of her bountiful hands a pro- 
viſion of elements all placed within my reach, 
charged each of them with a uſeful miniſtry to- 
wards me, and all of them ſhaped with ſo much rt 
and ſolidity notwithſtanding their fineneſs, that no 
power whatever might be able to break off th: 
leaſt piece, to imitate the ſtruc ture, or interrupt 
the ſervices of them. 

Were this thought as true as it is magnificent 
and honourable to man, it would be very proper 
to affect his mind, and to ſhew him every where 


the bountiful hand of his Creator. Another very 


important conſequence would reſult from it, viz. 
Thar, as the body of man, the body of the earth, 
and that of the ſun, cannot have received their 
magnificent organization from any phyſical cautr, 
but have it immediately from God himſelt, who 
alone knew the ſtructure of them, and would hav: 
it ſo; we ought to lay juſt the ſame with regard to 


the origine of the fire, the light, the water, ” of the 


minuteſt grain of gold or of iron, and of all the 


matters which we ſce invariably perſevering in thi: 


primitive ſtate, 
By a neceſſary conſequence we ſhall he oblige! 


to own, that as that particular will of God which 


has conſtructed the body of the elephant, isdifferent 
trom the deſign which has aſſigned to the horſe his 
peculiar form, and another expreſs will of God 
would have been neceſſary to augment the number 
of the animals of a fingle genus not now among 
them 3 ; it is a peculiar will like wiſe that has 271 
g⁰¹ 
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old, and by its rarity rendered it ſo precious; The Prin- 
and another will again thet has made iron, and _—_ 
diſperſed it every-where, becauſe its uſefulneſs ex- Courost- 
tends to every thing. We ſhall be moreover obli- 10x. 
ged to ſay, that no motion or any ſecond cauſe can —— 
poſſibly have formed iron or gold, becaule if any ö 
natural agent could make theſe metals, it might 5 
alſo render common that which is rare: it might : 
produce one-ninth or a twelfth metal unknown, 
and altogether different from thoſe we know. The 
world would now be quite different from what it 
was yeſterday : and far from being preſerved, it 
would at laſt be deſtroyed: 

If there are about us any ſuch ſimple natures ac- 
tually incorruptible, this excellence of theirs leads 
us to a ſpecial deſign of the Creator; and from that 
moment the phy ſic ks of the ancients and moderns 
who pretend to ſee every thing ſpringing out of a | 0 
vague matter moved in a direct, oblique, or cir- 
cular line, is intirely demoliſhed. Theſe phy- 
ſicks have already proved abortive, when they were 
to account for the formation of the minuteſt worm. 
Men are now out of conceit with the poſſibility of 
the generation of inſects through corruption, or 4 
by the motion of a few ſeparated bodies. Nor ſhall '2 
it be long before we put this important queſtion in 
a fairer light, in favour of the young people who 
have not yet examined into it, It theſe creating 
phyſicks again fall to the ground when a drop of 
water or a grain of gold is to be produced, how 
will our philoſophers have the aſſurance to pretend 
to fetch our of the chaos, and by the aſſiſtance of 
ſimple motion, a heaven all over ſparkling with 
ſtars, a ſun diſpenſer of life and beauty, an-earth 
full of proviſions, which were never ſeen to be de- 
ſtroyed or altered? Let us then with great care 
purſue particular experiments. Methinks I fi th in 1 
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them this: viz. that we have at our diſpoſal or 
at our ſervice a multitude of ſimple ſubſtances, 
which no motion or concurrence of cauſes whatever 
is capable of forming, augmenting, diminiſhing, 


or in the leaſt of altering. The ſame cauſes which 


would have been able to give them birth, might 
alſodeſtroy them, or produce others of quite a new 
kind; and if there are unalterable natures, they 
have as well received their peculiar exiſtence and 
their immutability from a ſpecial and immutable 
will of God ; as the animals and plants are indebted 
for their peculiar form to an infallible will, which 


no agent is able either to counterfeit or improve. 


In ſhort, the increaſes and mixtures excepted, which 


may be differently regulated by tranſitory motions, 


The inde- 
tectibility 
of fire. 

* Spect. de 
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the deſign and will of God ſhall be the only phy- 


ſical cauſe of the general ceconomy of the world; 


the only phyſical cauſe of each organized germen 
that thrives in it; the only phyſical cauſe of each 
of the very minuteſt elementary particles which 
enter into the compoſition of all. 88 

Let us begin with the examination of fire. We 
have in the SHectacle de la Nature collected a mul- 
titude of trials upon this element, which conſpire to 
make it evident that fire may very well have many 
different natural cauſes of its increaſe, but that it 
has no phyſical cauſe of its exiſtence. We may 
take it where it 1s, collect it, draw its particles near 


each other, and animate the whole. Thus we 


light fire, but cannot produce it. We may like- 


wile ſcatter here and there, and let looſe this fugi- 


tive element: but we put it out without deſtroying 
it; and when we think we annihilate it in the 


coals, or in a burning log, by pouring water upon 
it, it is wholly incloſed in the ſmoke, which then 


riſes and burns our face or our hands. 


Fire 
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| che production of it to ourſelves, when experience 


OI 
Fire ſeems then to be at our command, but is The Prix 
no product of ours. We ſhall no longer aſcribe <!PLEs of 
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ſhews us a number of other elementary ſubſtances, rioxs. 


which ſeem, like fire, to periſh, and be revived 


again, or even to be metamorphoſed into other 
' natures 3 but which in reality ſubſiſt conſtantly 


the ſame, and are equally ingenerable and inde- 
ſtiructible. 

TL) he firſt ſubſtance we meet about the fire is the Of light. 
light. This immenſe element, which is the bond 


and ornament of all the parts of the univerſe, varies 


its impreſſions only. It is actually what it was ſix 
' thouſand years ago, and indeed what cauſe could 
be capable of altering it? Endeavour the deſtruc- 
tion of the leaſt particle of light. What inſtrument 


will you lay hold of it with ? It will go through 


them all. The hardeſt body, even diamond itſelf, 


is a dowuright ſteve to it. It may, *tis true, by the 
ſeveral bendings it contracts in the different laminæ 


of a mixt body, loſe the direction of its motion, 


and be no longer felt. The per petual weakening 
of the impulſion it had received from the ſun or a 


wax- candle, poſſibly will put it again in the ſtate 


ol its ordinary equilibrium, and being no longer 
agitated, it will of courſe no longer affect the eye. 
But the ſubſtance of this admirable element is con- 


ſtantly the ſame, whether it be unactive and with- 


5 outimpulſion about us, or repeats its ſervices in pro- 


| E to the vibrations that puſh it upon our eyes. 


t is as real and as nearly about us at midnight as 


at noon; the minuteſt particle of fireſtriking againſt 


the body of this light, betrays its preſence to us. 
But it will perhaps be otherwiſe with one ſingle 
part than with the whole body of light itſelf. Since 


| a apriſm can divide the parts of that light, make us 
| diſcern the red from the yellow, and put each co- 
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lour ſingly before our eyes; let us try our efforts 
upon one ſingle part. We ſhall perhaps find leſs 
difficulty in one ſingle colour. Poſſibly it may 
reſiſt leſs than the whole. The numerous experi- 
ments made by Sir Iſaac Newton, have let us into 
the truth of this matter. 

The red ray which we would attack being 
through a ſmall aperture received upon a glals, 
gives us a red ſpot. This light reflefted from the 
glaſs, and received through a blue lens, that is, 


one which admits the blue rays more eaſily than the 


reſt, yet finds proper paſſages through it, and it 
arrives red upon the oppoſite wall. Now, let us 
ſtrain it through another priſm. But there are no 
more diviſions to be made or hoped for by the di- 
verſity of the refractions. This light is only red; 
and neither ſhall two or three new priſms that 
ſucceſſively refract it, nor two or three glaſſes 
that reflect it anew, ever be able to give you 
any other colour than red. The ray poſſibly 
ſhall be weakened as to its quantity, becauſe it is 
differently reflected and refracted at each new ſur- 
face. But it carries its redneſs every where with it, 
and receives it from no diſpoſition of the bodies, 
whatever you may be pleaſed to imagine it to be. 
Ir will not ceaſe to appear red, till it ceaſes to re- 
main alone, and joins ta the common maſs appoint- 
ed to form the white or the ſplendor of the day by 
the reunion of all the eſſential colours. 

Let men, aſter this, give us ſyſtems upon the 
productive cauſes of the light. To determine learn- 
edly, that a hard or a ſoft particle, one round or 


one divided in the manner of a vortex, 1s able to 


produce light, we ſhould previouſly know what 
light is. Butthe task would be too hard. I only 
would be rold what a red ray is, and why that red 


attacked with twenty inſtruments at once proves in. 
deſtructible! 
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deſtructible? All we are told about this matter is The Pum- 


| æno _ CIPLEs of 
neither conceivable nor agreeable to phznomena 1 


But we eaſily conceive, and experience tells us, Ces. 


that light, as well as each of its colours, are natures Tions. 
as immutable as the will that made them. There is 
then no ſenſe, but great temerity, in looking out 
for the productive cauſe of this luminous ſubſtance, 
or of a red ray, any where elſe than in the efficaci- 
- ous deſigns of him who ordered the light to be, to 
| enlighten man, and ſpread upon objects ſuch differ- 


| ences as might inable him to diſtinguiſh them im- 
mediately. This phyficks is intelligible ; nor can 


we purſue the method of it without becoming 
better. | 


I may be ſtopt here by ſome who will refuſe to 


eſpouſe my ſyſtem of the light, on account of the 


difficulty Mr. Mariotte had, in juſtifying this per- See Ar. 


+ : LS 
' ſeverance of one ray in its own nature. He, on the Me 


works, 


| contrary, pretended to have obſerved, that the dif- it 4. 
ferent mediums through which he had conveyed it, la lumiere: 
had modified and changed it into ſeveral colours. 


The neceſſity of certain precautions was not as 


yet conceived when theſe experiments were new. It 


may very well happen, thata ray will appear red, 
becauſe red is predominant in that ray, and thrown 


upon ribbons of other colours, when conveyed 


through a priſm that is defective. In which caſe 


it would be no great wonder, if the ſeparation of 


| them was made in a ſecond priſm ; and very likely 
this is what happened to Mr. Mariotte. 


Though this firſt anſwer ſeems to me ſufficiently 


ſatisfactory, let us however add to it a ſecond no leſs 


acceptable; viz. that the teſtimonies of great men 
are liable to reviſal, in matters wherein the exigen- 
| cies of the party they eſpouſe are concerned. There- 
fore, to the trials which did nor ſucceed in the hand- 
of Mr. Mariotte, I ſhall oppoſe the publick expe- 
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riments which haye been made for theſe many 
years, and with ſo much ſatisfaction and ſucceſs, at 
the marquis de L* Omaria's. Theabbe Nollet, who 


makes and explains them with great clearneſs, has 


removed all difficulties, and rendered the certainty 
of them palpable. Tis true, the experiments upon 
light, and a multitude of others, appear at his 
houſe without the apparatus of lines and calcula 
tions which always attend them in the north. But 


by tranſlating them as it were from Algebra into 


French, he has rendered them intelligible to the 
ladies, and to thoſe who are leaſt acquainted with 
ſciences. By this method of uſing at firſt no other 
proofs bur thoſe which convince the mind by the 
eye, he gives people a reliſh for a more profound 
ſtudy, and often for geometry itſelf, whoſe de- 
monſtrations would at firſt have frightened them, 
But though he uſes the utmoſt exactneſs in all his 
operations, every one owns, that thoſe belonging 
to light, which are commonly ſo defective with 
others, never fail of ſucceſs in his hands. He has 
convinced the molt incredulous, that not only the 


body of light was ſpread all round us, but al ſo that 


each ray of light had its peculiar nature, which it 
borrowed not from any thing elſe, and which was 
conſtantly the ſame, fince it could not be changed 
by conveying it ſingly through twenty different 
mediums, and you might find it again at your 
pleaſure, after you had reunited it in a mals with 


the other colours. 


We can never expreſs too great a gratitude to- 
wards theſe laborious gentlemen, who have either 
diſcovered or cleared up truths fo very important. 


But let us not over-rate the value of their ſervices. 


They went not beyond the ordinary ſphere of our 
underſtanding, in informing us that colours make 


a part of light, and like it are indeſtructible. God, 
a in 
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in this point as in all the reſt, permits us to view The Pu- 
the out- ſide of his works, and more and more to be morn of 
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ſenſible of the wonders of them. He rewards and 
animates the labour of obſervers by new diſcove- 
ries. But he deviates not from the general plan, 
according to which he refuſes to our preſent condi- 
tion the ſight or intimate knowledge of the bottom 
of his works; and ſince the great Newton as well 


as before, the nature of the light is an incon- 


* ceivable marvel, a real abyſs, in which our mind 


can take no other part than that of admiring and 


* adoring. 


If we make our attempts upon the air, it will The inde- 
indeed be every whit as incomprehenſible to us: but ſtruCtibi- 
among the different qualities we are allowed to per- 

ceive in it, we ſhall find that of indeſtructibility. I 
remember well that the moſt famous among our 


ancient maſters of philoſophy heſitated not in 
volatilizing air into fire, and readily condenſed it 


into water, ſap, ſalt, and all the other things in 
which they ſaw it enter and diſappear. If you be- 


lieve Mr. Rohault, the aerial particles draw near 


each other, and condenſed become a vapour: this 
becomes rain: the rain changes into earth, which 


being ſoftened and caſt into narrow moulds hollow- 
ed into points, becomes ſalt : that ſalt being bruiſed, 
blunted, and rounded, is converted into oil or 


ö ſugar. But this mechaniſm is altogether imagi- 
| nary, You may beat ſalt, and blunt the points 


of vinegar for whole days, or if you will for months 


together: yet will they be vinegar and ſalt for ever. 
Natures may be mixed, weaken and aſſiſt each 
| Other reciprocally, and thereby produce effects very 
different. But the primitive ground of each is un- 
alterable: nor ſhall I ſcruple to affirm in particular, 
that a globule of air was never and will never be 
any thing but air. This parcel of air may, in 


company 
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company of water, inſinuate itſelf, either through 
the leaves or the roots, into a plant. It will cir- 
culate through it with the ſap ; but it will be nei- 
ther ſap nor water, except in the ſenſe in which our 
body is ſaid to be duſt, becauſe earth is the main 
baſis of it. This air poſſibly will get into an ap- 
ple or a grain of corn, and help the nutrition of the 
animals who uſe that corn or that apple. It per- 
haps will creep through the ſmall pores of an egg- 
ſnell or of a chryſalis, and contribute to the life of 
the chicken or the butterfly. But the air in all theſe 
ſituations 1s not deſtroyed for its being hidden or 
united to other elements. Every one knows that 
the water put under the recipient of an air-pump 
bubbles up, and renders part of the air it contained 
ſenſible. The air, *tis true, is not in itſelf viſible, 
even when 1t covers with a froth a liquor out of 
which it iſſues: but it is viſible by the pellicle of 
water which invelopes the bubble. A wrinkled 
apple put in the ſame machine is no ſooner un- 
loaded of the preſſure of the external air, but that 
which 1t contained immediately unbends all its 
ſprings, and renders the skin of the apple perfectly 
ſmooth. The ſame air which was not thought fine 
enough, to go backwards and forwards through 
the ſhell of an egg, or the tunicle of a chryſalis, 
comes out and ſhews itſelf in ſmall bubbles throug 
the water into which they were put under the reci- 
pient: and that you may not doubt but that this is 
the ſame air Which we breathe ; take the chryſalis 
of a catterpillar, and ſuſpend it to a thread tied over 
a bowl of water, ſo that the tail of the chryſalis 
may keepin the water. This chryſalis drawn out 
of it a few hours after will produce her butterfly as 
ordinary, becauſe it breathed through the apertures 


at-top. Bur if you plunge into the water the head 


er higher part of the chryſalis, where the imper- 


ceptible 


* - 
3 


ceptible vents that yield a paſſage to the air are, The Pan- 
the water getting into them will ſoon kill the but- ers of 


K the known 
terfly 3 and the chryſalis, for want of breath, ſhall Courosi- 
have nothing left to give you. TIONS. 


A new-laid egg loſes its quality from one day 
to another, and afterwards grows more and more 
empty, becauſe the air paſſing freely through the 
pores of the ſhell, carries the nutritive juices out 
of it, and alters the fluids, Have you a mind to 
eat it perfectly freſh and equally full a fortnight 
or even a month after it is laid? Stop all the ave- 
nues of the external air, and all the iſſues of the 
fluids of the egg. This is commonly done in 
boiling water. The white in the boiling conden- 
ſes againſt the inſides of the ſhell; and ſtops the 
paſſage of the air. A month after if you pur it 
again into boiling water, as is commonly done, 
but not quite ſo long, you find it again full, turned 
into milk, and as eatable as the freſheſt egg. 
This trial, which I have myſelf made, and which 
may be uſefully practiſed towards the end of au- 
rumn, eſpecially for the aſſiitance of the poor in 
hoſpitals, together with the foregoing experi- 
ments, ſhews us the power of one element upon 
another, the inaction of water when it has no com- 


munication with the air, and the diſſipation of wa- 


ter when the air gets into it, and carries it off in 
a free circulation. Bur in all theſe trials one ele- 
ment never becomes the other. The air which 
has crept into the liquors, for inſtance into com 
mon water, ſeems converted into water. It no 
longer gives any ſign of its preſence z and one 
might be apt to think it either tranſmuted or anni- 
hilated, ſince it loſes therein even all its compreſſi- 
bility. A pewter-ball full of watef cannot dimi- 


— 


niſh its bulk, ſhrink into itſelf, and flatten under 


the blows of a hammer, without forcing the water 
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to tranſude on every fide. The air, did it cont;: 
nue in its own nature under the water, as it may 
be prodigiouſly dilated, might, it ſhould ſeem, be 
compreſſed in proportion. The water might chen 
prevail upon it to contract and make room for it 
which does not happen. Shall we then believe it 
to be meta morphoſed or deſtroyed? No: it is 
ſtill the ſame : it is only confined, becauſe it then 
loſes the exertion of its ſpring under maſſes of 
water heavier than itſelf,, and whoſe ſurface is 
moreover charged with the whole weight of the 
external air. But though a maſs of water be ſpe- 
cifically 850 times as heavy as an equal mafs of 
air; this ſmall globule of air overcharged, ſhall 
exert its ſpring, lift up the maſſes of the water, 
and manifeſt its preſence ſo ſoon as this water ſhall 
in the air-pump be freed from the preſſure of the 
external air. The air therefore is nor deſtroyed 
by being mixed with liquors, and it remains there- 
in juſt what it was before. | 
Here follows an experiment of another charac- 
ter, but which. equally proves that the air mixt 
with water is not tranſmuted into water, ſince wa- 
ter, when diveſted of air, acts quite different from 
what it did in conjunction with it, If you ſhake 
common water in a long tube of cryſtal, the 


| beaten air makes it froth z and flattening be- 


tween it and the bottom of the tube as they water 


falls thereon, this air blunts the blow, and hinders 


the hard falling of the water, which makes but 
little noiſe. But if with the pump you exhauſt as 
much air as poſſibly you can, not only from the 
tube, but alſe out of the water itſelf, and imme- 
diately ftop the end of the tube at the lamp of an 
enameler, fo that the air cannot re-enter it; then 
ſhake the tube : the water in its fall meets with 


_ almoſt no air interpoſed between it and the bot- 
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tom of the tube. It then touches the bottom with The Paix- 
the whole extent of its maſſy ſurfaces, and makes areas 25 
it give a clear ſound like that of ſilver, and as CE 
great as what the fall of a golden or marble-ball rions. 
might occaſion, The water may then beat, divide, —— 
abſorb, and contain the air, or be dilated along 

with it; but it never changes it into its own ſub- 

ſtance, and air may be taken again from water 
whenever we pleaſe. | | 

Let us make air go through a harder trial ſtill. Thewind- 
Let us keep it for ſeveral years together in a cloſe gun. 

riſon, and ſee whether captivity and torture will 
hive any influence upon it. An air. gun has been 
invented, in which the air may be contracted and 
preſſed down with a piſton; inſomuch that by divid- | 
ing that ſmall quantity of impriſoned air into ten or i 
eleven portions, which you may let looſe one after 
another by as many ſucceſſive pulls of the trig- f 
ger, you may (tho? this air be kept confined ten j 
or fifteen years, or more) yet ſend out ten or ele- 
ven balls almoſt equally mortal. The experiment 
has been made at London and at Paris. What 
has happened? Has not the ſpring of this air, ag 
well as any other ſpring kept bent too long to- | | 
gether, been weakened? The ſpring of other | ' 
bodies ſeems to be only precarious in them, and | 
may be altered by many accidents. But the ſpring 
of the air, which poſſibly may be the principle of 
other ſprings, always continues in its ſtrength ; and 
the wind-gun, fifteen years after it has been charg- 
ed, throws a bullet through a board at forty paces 
diſtance, as it would have done the firſt day. 

The dilated air, I confeſs, has no longer the 
ſame ſtrength, nor produces the ſame effects; but 
it is becauſe this force exerts itſelf in a wider ſpace, 
and upon a greater number of points. It is in rea- 
lity the ſame, but more divided. Put this air l 
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ſhall be reſtored, 

It is then evident that light, fire, and air, tho 
always together, yet are never confounded. The 
are ſubſtances which reciprecally diſplace each 
other, and by their mutual ſhocks communicate to 
each other celerities more or leſs conſiderable, and 
new determinations : but the one can never become 
the other. They have a nature and properties alto- 
gether incommunicable. We judge ſo; becauſe we 
find them conſtantly the fame atter their moſt in- 
timate mixtures. But the wonders of their ſtruc- 
ture are not ſo eaſily perceived as their effeẽt and 
their exiſtence. The human mind in good truth 
can underſtand nothing in them. It is therefore a 
very ſtrange raſhneſs to deeide, that ſuch or ſuch a 
thing 1s ſufficient to produce light, to ingender air 
or fire. Sure the ridicule of this is much greater 
than that of ſending from Paris to Pekin a compu- 
tation of the materials that ſhall be neceſſary for 
the repairing the palace of the emperor of China. 

The water, which has been fo often repreſented 
to us as the product of an air condenſed, or as the 
fruitful cauſe of a multitude of effects wherein it 
loſes its nature to aſſume another quite new, 
through all ages and in all the bodies into 
Which it enters, Was never nor ever will be any 
thing but watcr. The changes of it are merely 
apparent, its nature is truly unalterable. When- 
ever fire cea ſes to communicate motion and flui- 
dity to it, it is ice: it is in a manner petrified, 


But you know, that notwithſtanding this ſtrange 


altcration, it 1s really all it was before. When the 
return of fire looſens it, and puts it into a fluid 
ſtate again, it then appears under its primit've 


form. Its parts ceaſe to form a hardneſs under 
the univerſal preſſure: they are ſeparated: by he 


inſiuu- 
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inſinuation of an external agent, which raiſcs and The Puix- 
keeps them in a ſtate of fuſion. | CIPLEs of 


8 : the known 
When the fire influences this water more vio- S 


jently, it then treats it as it does lead and mercury. rians. 
It diſſipates it. What's become of it now? Why, 
it is in more places juſt what it was ina ſingle one. 
As the lead (whether in a maſs, melted, or evapo- 


rated) is always lead, and is found again without 


the leaſt annihilation; the water likewiſe, let it 
become ice, wave, vapour, hoar-froſt, hail, ſnow, 
rain, or dew, is always water. Evaporation makes 
it inſenſible to you. You would think it was no 
longer any thing but air. The air and the fire 
ſupport it, *tis true; but they never tranſmute it 
into their own ſubſtance. Would you have a proot 


of its exiſting ſtill without any loſs whatever? Op- 
poſe to the paſſage of this vapour a cold marble, a 


looking-glaſs, a bottle juſt fetched out of a place 
more deſtitute of fire than the external air. The 
fire therein finds pores proportioned to its tenuity, 
and enters into them. The water which we are 
looking for, and which we do not perceive in the 
air wherein it ſwims, being compoſed of maſſes 
too large, is ſtopt at the orifice of theſe pores, and 
you ſee it gradually condenſe on the out- ſide. It 
was attenuated, volatilized, and taken from your 


fight; but not changed into another nature. 


When this vapour 1s carried higher, it thence 


comes down again into rain. This rain introduced « 


into plants and fruits, diſappears anew. Bur it 
there becomes the vehicle of the ſalts, oils, and 
other principles, whoſe various mixtures and dit- 
ferent temperaments conſtitute the tartneſs, ripe- 


neſs, inſipidity, and rattenneſs of the fruit, In or- 


der to make yourſelf ſure that this water is nor 
loſt there, you need only have recourſe to analyſis 


and the alembic which return it faithfully to you, 
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The nature of water is then independent on 
whatever ſurrounds, attenuates, raiſes, diſguiſes, 
and mixes with it, But no agent is more capable 
of ingendering than capable of deſtroying it. Nor 
is there any intelligence that can ſincerely flatter 
itſelf of knowing it. Would it not then be per- 
fectly ſenſeleſs to pretend to give one a receipt 
for the making of water ? 

Let us paſs on to the examination of oil. This 
again is the reſult of a precaution, which could not 
any where reſide but in the counſels of the eternal 
wiſdom, not in any natural agent. I own, that 
oil ſeems not to be an element ſo ſimple and un- 
compounded as light or water, Every oily juice 


always contains a great deal of fire: and in the 


decompoſition there is no oil but what yields much 
water, many globules of air, together with a few 
ſalts, a little earth, and ſomething of the eſſential 
parts of the animal or fruit out of which it is ex- 
tracted. I own beſides, that after the diviſion of 
rheſe principles, the ſame body of oil cannot be 
revived or re-eſtabliſhed, as after the analyſis of 
cinoper into ſulphur and mercury you again may 
form a new maſs of cinoper by the re-union of the 
mercury and ſulphur. But it is the very compo- 
ſition of oil that makes me look upon it as a kind 
of organized body, purpoſely made to be replete 
and ſwelled by the bodies which infinuate them- 


ſel ves into it, but which no natural agent was ever 


able to conſtruct, nor any intelligence able to con- 
ceive, Pray, who hasever been able to re-unite in 
the globules of oil a proper doſe of principles ſo 
very different? Who has been able to bridle 
them notwithſtanding their agility and natural 
violence? Whoever was able to reſtrain them in 
peace, notwithſtanding the perpetual ſhocks they 
mutually give each other! None but he who 7 * 
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faw the vaſt utility which man might borrow from 
oil, has been able to prepare cells capable of every 
where conveying, and of keeping in ſtore for all 
the wants of man, the exact quantity of fire and 
air that will ſupply his hearth; the preciſe quan- 
tity of water which is to inwrap the fire and form 
the flame that ſhall warm and give light to man; 
the juſt portion of ſaline, terreſtrial, vegetative, 
or metallick particles, which are to inform him by 
a diverſity of favours and odours, of whatever con- 
cerns him. I paſs over in filence the other utilities 
of oil, which are numberleſs, to confine my ſelf to 
this wiſe temperament of different principles, and 
to the ſtructure itſelf, which mult needs be admir- 
able in this 11quor. One would be apt to look up- 
on the globules of oil, as ſo many minute ſponges 
regularly conſtructed, and divided into thou- 
ſands and thouſands of cells, with as many valves, 
that they may be able ſucceſſively to fill and 
empty, according to the agent who preſſes them. 
When the external fire has expelled out of them 
the principles that were detained therein ; theſe 
ſponges remain only like ſo many flattened purſes, 
but which being volatilized by this evacuation, 
and toſſed about in the air, there {well with a new 
fire, and are again ſaturated with other vegetative, 
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terreſtrial, or metalline principles, being conveyed 


ſometimes into the plants, ſometimes into the 
bowels of animals, or under ground, and along 
the metalline veins which there are ſpread. The 
principles which we juſt ſaw re-united in the otl, 
poſſibly are retained therein by ſalts of different 


kinds. It can hardly be doubted, but that the 


fire and water which are in ſulphur, are impriſoned 


there by the points of the vitriolick ſalt, which 


the ſulphur put into the fire darts out on every 
ide, and which ſpread ſo diſagreeable a ſmell. At 


H 4 | this 
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this rate, there ſhould be a primordial bitumen, 
an elementary oil, which would conſiſt only of a 
multitude of minute volatile ſponges, which being 
exalted into the air, or carried thither by the wa- 
ter, might be ſaturated and filled with particles of 
fire, air, ſalt, and other elements, then be unloaded 


of them by the violence of fire, and repeat the ſame 


The inde- 
ſtructibili- 
ry of falt. 


ſervices by a perpetual circulation. 

This mechaniſm is only a ſuſpicion, but it ripens 
into a reaſanable preſumption, when we judge of 
the conduct of the Creator in this point, from what 
he obferves in his other works, Let us take for 
our examples ſalt and the other elements remaining 
to be examined, They only change their form, 
that is, their acceſſory matter. The grounds of 
them remain indeſtructible. | 

The falts (if we are however to admit of any 
other than the acid falt which appears the mol! 
ſenſible to us) are all of an immutable nature, and 
Iikely as improductible as immortal. This ſaline 
nature, which all judicious chymiſts acknowledge 
to be altogether above their underſtanding as to 
the ground of it, is ſenſibly diverſified according 
tothe nature and quality of the oils, earths, me- 
tals, and other ſubſtances to which it is united. 
But after a thouſand ſucceſſive mixtures and ſepa- 
ratians, it is found again in nature and in the lab»- 
ratories of the chymiſts, The water, after having 
diſſolved the falts thrown into it, ſeems to have ab- 
ſorbed and annihilated them. But it is no ſooner 
evaporated, but, a few volatiles excepted which 


rarefied water may keep up and carry away with 


it, you find again the ſame ſalts in their nature. 
precipitated one upon another like ſo many ſmal] 
cryſtals at the bottom of the veſſel. There are a 
thouſand ways of diſingaging ſalts out of what ſur- 
fpunded them, and out of what rendered them 
FT e ſome- 
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ſometimes fluid, acid and tart ; ſometimes alka- The Pang 
line, hot and bitter; ſometimes ſaccharine and of ©!"*** of 
the nature of ſyrup. After the operation they are 
ſound again more or leſs purified and tranſparent, Tioxs. 


according as they recede from or approach again 
to their primitive ſimplicity. Diſſolve, filtrate, 
and evaporate them twenty times over, your labour 
will end in a cryſtallization, which will always re- 
turn you the ſame ſalt. Nature and the hand of 
man therefore may vary, colour, and change the 
qualities of ſalt, unite it with new matters, and 
ſeparate it again,; but they can neither produce 
nor cauſe it to periſh, Men only know how to 
make uſe of it. 


Sand is another element full as ſimple as the fore- The ſand. 
going; and ſuch as it came out of God's hands, 


ſuch will it remain through all ages. Nor will any 
cauſe or agent whatever be able to retrench from 
or add one ſingle grain to it. 
Sand is naturally inflexible, maſſy, and tranſpa- 
rent like cryſtal. We are even informed by the 
microſcope, that it is true cryſtal; which gives us 
room to think that cryſtal is no more than a maſs 
of pure ſand, I expect that thoſe who want no- 
thing but matter and motion to conſtruct the 
world and all its parts, will be able exactly to tel! 
us what cryſtal is, and in what it intimately differs 
from light or from common earth. However, as 
thought experience was to be conſulted before I 
ſhould hear them, I am thereby informed, that a 
grain of ſand or of cryſta], as well as any other ele- 
mentary part, is a ſimple nature, or one whoſe com- 
polition is known to God alone, ſince we can nei- 
ther reſolve, nor of courſe aſſign the principles of 
it. But the ſame experience informs us, that, as 
the eilects of light, fire, and air, ſhew us the flui- 
dity, the activity and elaſticity of theſe elements; 
| we 
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conY. r1zed to attribute to ſand particles at reſt, ſtri&ly 

united, and, notwithſtanding their hardneſs, man. 
parent. 1 find again here, as well as every where 
elſe, the uniform conduct of the Creator in the 
lights he grants us. He hides from us the ſtruc. 
ture of cryſtal, and only ſhews us the ſervice and 
properties of it. Let us follow theſe. 

The minuteſt grains of this element, not our 
common ſands which are ſmall rocks already form- 
ed, and perhaps mixed with ſome other matters, 
but the ſands by their minuteneſs imperceptible to 
us, may be carried away and wrought by the air, 
the water, or the fire. 

I indeed believe, that a ſmall maſs of air being 
ſpecifically leſs bulky than a like maſs of ſand, 
will not carry it away. But this very fine ſand 
may be united to laminæ of wood, duſt, wool, 
fleſh, and other things; with globules of air rare- 
fied in their interſtices, ſo that theſe particles or 
corpuſcules ſhall be capable of being in equilibrio 
with the globules of the denſer air, whoſe room 
they take up. Theſe corpuſcules of courſe ſhall be 
able to float in it; it is what we really ſee happen, 
when a ray of the ſun ſtrikes acroſs the air of a 
dark room, and is reflected from the ſurfaces of 
this minute duſt. Thus the air becomes a maga- 
Zine full of water, ſalt, earth, oil, and ſands, which 
every living or vegetating creature may reap the 
benefit of. 

The fine ſand likewiſe may be carried by the wa- 
ters that run under ground, and may happen to be 
united ſometimes with ſalts, ſometimes with olls, 
or with other earthly or metallick matters. They 
ſhall be able thus to afſume ſeveral colours and 
different qualities. Cryſtals and perfect diamonds 
may be formed thereby 3 which however ſhall be 

more 
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more rare, as theſe require a ſand altogether pure. The Pax 
* Rubies, ſaphirs, and all other coloured ſtones may gd i of 
be formed the ſame way. More eaſily ſtill will 9 
their union with other abundant matters produce rioxs. 
ſtrata or large beds of marble, ſlates, flints, chalk, 
and of ſtones of all kinds, which will differ both 
in colour and quality. 
Ihe action of the fire upon ſand ſhews itſelf in 
the vitrification. This in reality is nothing but a 
' maſs of ſand and ſalts, whoſe ſtiff tranſparent par- 
ticles being freed from the other matters, by the 
inſinuation of the fire, ſink and contract by the 


departure of that element. And as the activity 
ol the fire kept before in a ſtate of ſeparation theſe 


cubical, triangular, round, &c. ſands, when theſe 
maſſes draw near each other again, you find not 

(as in the cryſtallizatiois made Becel vely and by 
ſtrata) ſands of a finer kind, which a ſmall 3 


| tity of water introduces intothe interſt ices of thoſe 


tat are large. This maſs, which the fire quits 


intirely, muſt then be extremely porous, and but 
little coherent. Thence the brietleneſt of glaſs 


votwithſtanding the natural inflexibility of its ele- 

© mentary particles. 

This vitrification is the laſt analyſis or the laſt 
term, which all the ſand contained in the mineral 
matters or others can be brought to by the force 
of fire. The action of this element is ſometimes 
ſo violent at the focus of large lenticular glaſſes, or 
at that of concave burning-glaſſes, that all the air 
around it is agitated thereby. There happens 


© whatwe ſee in all fluids. The motion of a mill 


at the opening of a flood - gate, ſucceſſively draws 
all the water of the reſervoir to that part. The 
terrible fire made at the focus, agitates the whole fluid 
next to it, draws in an mſtant and from all parts - 
that minute duſt which flies in the air, and finds 
| therein 
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therein either oils capable of augmenting the 
weight of the matter put in fuſion, or ſands capable 
perhaps of abſorbing it by a ſudden vitrifica- 
tion (a). | | 

If you again put the vitrified matters into the 
fre, you will ſeparate from them the metallick, 
which appeared tranſmuted, but which was only 
abſorbed therein. The ſand on its part will ſhew 
itſelf anew by a ſecond vitrification, The 
pieces of that glaſs, and generally all the ſhards 
of broken bottles, being thrown into the glaſs pot 
again, will yield you glaſs for ever. Pound this 
glaſs: try to blunt the corners of it, to attenuate, 
and if you will to make it an impalpable duſt: 
when again put into the fire, it ſtill proves glaſs, and 
will never be any thing elſe. Why does this ſand 
a thouſand times re-appta: under the fame form 
after the moſt violent operations ? It js becauſe no 
agent nor any kind of motion is capable of alter- 
ing what has been once reſtored to the ſimplicity 
of its nature. This is a ſpecial work of the Crea- 
tor. Ir is a matter he has determinately made 


ſuch : Who ſhall be able to change it? But it is 


much eaſter to alter and decompound what exiſts, 


than to produce what exiſts not, If then there 
never was any agent capable of changing either 
the ſand or the glaſs ; of courſe there is none cap- 
able of producing a ſingle grain of them. This 
makes me before-hand apprehenſive for the hard 


atoms of Democritus, and the cubical ones of 
Deſcartes. Theſe corpuſcules are viſibly ſands. 


by Mr. Homberg. 


But ſand never alters. Rake up the chaos of ſand; 
our philoſophers will fetch the world out of it: 
but experience fetches only ſand therefrom. 


(a) Explication of the pretended vitrification of the gold made 


We 


3 
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We are authorized to ſay the very ſame thing TeParx- 
© of the common earth. The nature of it is no leſs 
* incomprehenſible, and as certainly invariable. 
Whatever part of earth enters into compoſitions, ions. 


is manifeſted in the analyſis, or by the force of fire 
in a calcination. The common earth alone ſhall 


lime, that is, into aſhes. It may be diſguiſed or ab- common 
ſorbed ſometimes in a metallick fuſion, ſometimes ©xth. 


not be vitrified there; but it will be reduced to 


in a vitrified ſand which gets the better: but it is 


| | found again, The fire may divide, ſubtilize, and 
partly diſperſe it in the air: but that part of it 


which eſcapes, and that which remains in our veſ- 
ſels, is and will never be any thing but aſhes or 


dead earth. That portion of it which ſhall be diſ- 


ſſpated on account of its fineneſs, ſhall run with 


the water evaporated in the air, fall again with 
the rain, and with the ſap creep into the plants. 


Burn thefe plants, and divide the principles of 
them, you will find again your aſhes and your 


dead earth in the final operation. But you can 


never go any further; and this term puts an end 


to our reſearches, becauſe we are arrived at the 


elementary nature. 


As there is no further analyſis to be made when 


we are come to a vitrified ſand, or to the calcined 


earth, we can no longer know any thing in them. 
We ſee that theſe matters are equally indeſtructi- 
ble, and appointed to be che intallible ſupply of 
a multitude of compoſitions and uſes, which have 
been diſtinctly foreſeen. We are allowed to per- 
ceive this deſign, and to praiſe its author for the 
lame. But it is in vain that our philoſophy attempts 
to penetrate further. We are no longer able to 
determine, what it is that in imately diſtinguiſhes 


elementary ſand rom a grain of carth. How rica | 
dan philoſophy with any decciicy attempt toa gn 
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what the conſtituent particles of ſand, or the pro. 
ductive cauſes of earth are? 

We may with confidence range in one claſs with 
theſe ſimple ſubſtances whoſe mixture and combi. 
nations afford ſo many helps to man, all primitive 
metals, ſuch as gold, ſilver, copper, tin, ſteel, and 
lead. Nor do I ſee any reaſon for not joining to 
them that metallick fluid which we call mercury or 
quick-filver, I know not in the leaſt what gold, 
ſilver, or any other metal in itſelf is, or what 
texture diſtinguiſhes one from the other; and 


herein I reſemble all men that have been or ever 


ſhall be. But upon the infallibility of an experi- 


ment inceſſantly repeated for theſe many ages, [ 


will venture to affirm that theſe metals are impro- 
ductible, incommutable, and indeſtrutible. Do 
we make them paſs through the trial of fire and 
of diſſolving waters? Theſe metals, after never fo 
many ſeparations, prove invariably the ſame. The 
quick- ſilver in appearance loſt in the compoſitions 
it is to enter into, appears again when ſummoned 
to ſhew itſelf, All that is evaporated of quick- 
ſilver or of melted lead, is neither deſtroyed nor 


changed; ſince we collect it whenever we pleal; 


in the recipient, and reſtore the whole into a mals 
again. The metal diſſolved in the aqua fortis or 
the aqua-regis, eſcapes our eyes only. When this 
water, of two metals offered to it, can ſupport only 
one in a ſtate of diſſolution; the other ſinks, and 
is found again in ſmall parcels. This gravelly 
matter looks like lime or aſhes : but it is real me- 
tal, and a few unctuous matters are ſufficient to 
help the coheſion of the metallick particles, and 
to put them into a maſs again. The phlogiſtick 
juices, that is, the fats which revive or rather give 
a coherency to the metals, and render them ſoſt, 
ductile, and malleable; the earths and ſands 2 
rende 
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render them rigid, hard, and imperfectly coherent, The Pam- 
aſs in the minds of alchymiſts for the principles Ars of 
productive of the metal itſelf. But who is the man e 
unprejudiced by falſe opinions, that does not fee rions. 
dat theſe principles, far from forming the metal, 
are foreign to it, and at moſt are able by their in- 
* finuation to make the bond of it, to aſſiſt its ga- 
* thering together in a maſs, and to alter or vary 
its qualities? The matters which are joined to the 
metals, will ſucceſſively ſnew us a diſſolution, a 
calx, a maſs, a fuſion, a calcination, a vitrification, 
according as the vitriol, the quality of ſharp wa- 
ters, unctuous matters, the fire, the earth, or the 
fand, ſhall be predominant in the operation. But 
i you give fire twenty times over to a petrification 
alxeady well purified; you muſt not expect the 
leaſt grain of metal from it: juſt as gold once pu- 
rified will be gold for ever. 
A Dutch profeſſor “, famous by his application « Mr. Mu- 
nin improving phyſical experiments, has made a ſchem- 
very great number in order to come at the know- brock. 
ledge of what conſtitutes the virtue of the load- 
ſtone. Theſe he communicated to the public, and 
has done himſelf much honour, by the candor 
with which he confeſſes, that all his labour could 
not procure him any knowledge as to the ground 
of this virtue, nor concerning the nature of the 
Kone itſelf. But among the experiments he men- 
tions, there are many which demonſtrate to us, 
that metals, ſands, and earths, are invariable in 
their nature. He has made ſeveral operations upon 
a black duſt (a) very magnetical (b), which is 
© brought from Virginia. He has, after many trials 
n the ſharpeſt fire, found that it may be calcined, 


i a» | % Cl 8 
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(a) It is alſo mentioned in (6) They call that magneti- 
ö the philoſophical tranſactions. cal, which has the properties 
BM of the load-ſtone. 

, but 
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Cosmo- but never vitrified. He has ſeveral times pounded 
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The reſult 


the load- ſtone, and having mixed it with the acid: 
marine-ſalt, and with the ſpirit of nitre, and for 
many days together made it paſs through ſeveral 
volatilizations, digeſtions, and ſeparations, having 
enveloped or incumbered it ſo as to render its mag. 
netick virtue inſenſible and of no effect, he at 
length again found a black duſt, which attracted 
the needle of the ſea-compaſs, and ſtuck to the 
knife touched with the load- tone. He frankly 
confeſſes that the load - ſtone made to go through 
all the trials of diſſolving waters and of fire, loſe 
neither its nature nor its virtue (a). 
It is then a truth reſulting from the ſeries of 
all theſe operations, that man's whole power 
amounts to uniting and diſuniting what is already 
made; but that it produces nothing. That his 
underſtanding may go ſo far as to reckon up the 
principles of what he can analyſe or reſolve into 
different natures : but that it would be a raſhneſs 
in him to attempt the aſſigning principles of com- 
poſition in a nature ſo very ſimple, that he can 
neither change, nor deſtroy, nor know any thing 
whatever in it. £ 

Now, if an experience ſuperior to all arguments 
demonſtrates to us, that motion brings about no- 
thing new, and that the nature of every element 
is altogether inacceſſible to our ſight 3 much les 
are we intitled to pronounce that the world migit 
come. out of an agitated chaos, or that ſuch or ſuch 
an element may proceed from ſuch or ſuch a 
cauſe ; the effect and cauſe being equally unknown 
to us. That philoſophy is then demoliſhed which 
has recourſe to general laws ora general impreſſion 
of motion, to produce the univerſe: while expe- 


fa Magnetem quomodocumque trailatum manere mag net eim. 
riences 
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rience, if it be but conſulted, obliges us to acknow- PamiTive | 


ledge the ſpecial operation of the Creator, in the Marxen. 
ſtructure of a ſingle grain of gold or of load- ſtone, n 
as well as in the ſorting of the organs of the whole 
machine. But though experience gives us no ad- 
vantageous opinion of philoſophy; yet does it not 
authorize us to deſpiſe philoſophers. It is right to 

hear them: and we ſhall perhaps be readier to take 
inſtructions from a beiter maſter than philoſophers, 

if we liſten to each of them ſeparately. 


IV. 


The primitive matter of the Greek philoſa- 


phers, 
THE whole bulk of the immenſe volumes 


which the ancient and modern philoſophers have 
written upon the manner in which they conceive, 
or imagine they concetve, the primitive ſtructure 
of the heaven and earth, may very conveniently 


be reduced to theſe four famous verſes of La Fon- 
taine : 


* Un bloc de marbre etoit {i beau, 


; * Arough 
Qu un ſtatuaire en fit l'emplette. piece of 
Queen fera, dit- il, mon ciſcau? 223 

$51.04 | | . o very fines 
Sera-t'il dieu, table, ou cuvette © I 

5 | | ? WNT FHAYY 
If you break the marble-god, what will remain? 6, iz. 


Why, pieces of marble. Break the table, or the 77 11 


: OAT: Is | Iifel 

ciſtern, it is {till marble. The fame ground every 2 ie. 
where preſents. Theſc things difier only in their [ail he, a 
outward form. If inſtead of marb e you rake clay, d., a 


Lo 


that which was a plate, coming, out of the potter's 4%? | 
hands, may, if he pleaſes, become a candleſtick * 
ſophers have ſaid up- 

[ on 


Immediately, All that philo 
Vol. II. 
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on the matter ſuſceptible of all kinds of forms, 
amounts to no more than this. But this idea of ; 
common matter of which all things are indiffe. 
reitly made, is areal ſtumbling- block, upon which 
almoitaliphiloiophersoneafteranother have ſtruck. 
In examuning the operation whereby the world was 
formed, they all would needs find the model of it 
in the action of the man who produces a work. But 
this is the ſource of a falſe philoſophy which has 
led many a man to irreligion. When a man is 
making any work, he uſes a matter he finds alrea- 
dy made. The whole induſtry of the artiſt conſiſts 
in diſpoſing rightly pieces which have already a 
certain determined nature, and which have not 


in the leaſt borrowed it from him. If two men 


make each a pendulum- clock, one with poplar- 
wood, the other with braſs ; there is the ſame skill 
in the ſtructure. Theſe pieces differ only in the 
choice of the matter, which is brittle and of no 
great ſervice in the one, but moſt excellent in the 
other, It is then the goodneſs of the matter cſpe- 
cially, which adds the chief value to the work. 
Let the order of the world, therefore, be ever ſo 
magnificent; the chief merit of this noble work 
conſiſts in the excellence of the ſeveral elements 
which conſtitute the baſis and inſure the ſervices of 


it. Has the power which formed the world found 


theſe matters and elements pre-exiſting and already 
made ? If ſo, the artificer who imployed them has 
not the glory of what is moſt excellent in the 
work. Has he, on the contrary, created them 
all purpolcly, and each of them by a ſpecial act 
of his will, and from a knowledge of the ſervices 
he expected from them in giving each of them an 
invariable nature? In this caſe, the univerſe is full 
of the magnificence and wiſdom of its author. The 
minuteſt grain of either gold or ſand proclaims his 


glory, 
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glory, as well as the heaven with all the flambeaux Pamrive 


that embelliſh it. 

But have theſe elements, ſo conſtant in their 
duration, and ſo various in their excellence, been 
conſtructed apart, and each by an expreſs com- 
mand, without any reſemblance to each other? Or 
are they, like the ſeveral veſſels of a potter, made 
of a mould common to all? The philoſophers 
both ancient and modern, ſcholaſticks and oorpu- 
ſculiſts, though ever ſo oppoſite among themſelves 
as to the manner in which they conſtruct their 
world, yet all agree in one point, ſuppoſing a com- 
mon matter indifferent to become whatever they 
pleaſe, and out of which they fancy themſelves 
authorized to fetch gold or mud with equal faci- 
lity (a). 

A ſingle man among the Greeks has deviated 
from the common way of thinking, with regard 
to the firſt grounds out of which the univerſe was 
fetched. This is Anaxagoras in his Homœome- 
ria. We may with Lucretius ſay, that our lan- 
guage has no proper term to render the ſenſe of 
this. But what cannot be deſcribed by a ſimple 
word, may be underſtood by a more particular 
explication. 5 


The Homceomeria (b) amounts to the ſay ing, The world 
that each torality in nature is compoſed of parts 9b xa. 
1 which 8 a 


(a) This is the firſt propoſi- lity of philoſophers ſo far as to 
tion of Mr. Boyle in the book allow, that there is one catholick 
by which he undertakes to re- or univerſal matter common to 
flute ancient philoſophy. I a- all bodies. Origine of forms and 
gree, ſays he, with the genera- qualities. 


(a) Nunc & Anaxagore ſectemur Homaeomeriam, 
Quam Græci memorant, nec noſtra dicere lingua Ry 
Concedit nobis patrii ſermonis egeſtas : | 
Sed tamen ipſam rem facile eſt exponere verbis. 
Principium rerum, quam dicit Homœomeriam, 
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Cosuo- Which before their union were already of the fame 
co nature as the whole. A bone is a compoſition of 
ſmall bones. The bowels of animals are a com- 
polition of {mal} bowels. The blood is nothing 
bur a collection of minute drops of blood. A mal; 
of gold is a collection of particles of gold; the 
earth a heap of ſmall earchs; the firea gathering 
of minute ficry particles; the water a Jump of 
_ aqueous corpulcules : and the ſame in his opinion 
with all the bodies we ſee. 
What may have induced Anaxagoras to eſpouſe 
this opinion, is, that he obſerved that a drop of 
water, though ever ſo much divided und evapo- 
rated, yet was always water; and that a grain of 
gold divided into ten thouſand ſmall portions, 
was in the ten thouſand particles what it was in the 
whole. Anaxagoras had a glimpſe of truth as to 
this point; and had he limited his principles to 
the ſimple natures which experience ſhews us to 
be indeſtructible ; he would have been in the right 
not to admit in theſe natures any except new com- 
binations or tranſitory ſeparations, not any new 
generations. But he deviates from truth in points 
of the utmoſt importance. 
His firſt miſtake conſiſted in extending his 
principle to mixt bodies. It is not with blood as 
with water. The latter is ſimple, whereas blood 
is a mixture of different particles of air, water, oil, 
and earth, which were contained in the food. A 


Oſa videlicet ex pauxiliis atque minutis 

Oſſibu': fic & de pauxillis atque minutis 

Viſceribus viſcus gigni, ianguengue creari 

Sanguinis inter ſe multis coeuntibu' guttis; 

Ex aurique putat micis conſiſtere poſſe 

Aurum, & deterris terram concreſcere parvis, 

Ignibus ex ignem; humorem ex humoribas eſſe. 

Cetera conſunili fingit ratione putatque. | 
Lucret. de Nat. Rerum, lib, r. ver. 8 30. 

ſecond 
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ſecond miſtake is the extending the ſame principle to Punt 
organized bodies, as if a multitude of ſmall bow - Matter: 


els might any way aſſiſt the organization of the 
bowels of an ox or a camel, and of the one rather 
than of the other. But I ſhall call impicty rather 
than a miſtake, the opinion that God, in order to 
create the world, has only put together and united 
matters already made: fo that they are indebted 
to him neither for their being, nor their excel- 
lence ; and that what is molt excellent in the uni- 
verſe, I mean this variety of natures actually unal- 
terable, preceded the miking of the world, in- 
ſtead of being the reſult of it. But the impiety of 
this philoſophy finds its refutation in the very ri- 
dicule which attends it. 

Lou ask Anaxagoras what the origine of a flip 
of graſs is. He in the philoſophick train replics, | 
that you mult go back to the Homozomeria, ac- | 
cording to which God has only drawn near toge- 
ther minute ſlips of elementary herbs, which had 
like him exiſted from all eternity. A things, 
% ſays he, were confuſed'y together, (this is what | 
„ may be called Parſpermia, or a mixture of all | 
5 the ſeeds) and the ſpirit coming afterwards, bas 
f them compoſed the wor.d (u)!“ It any one 
ſhould ask me of what wool and by what hand the 
cloth I wear is made, would it be a jult aniwer to 
ſay, The cloth exiſted, and a taylor has taken = 
ſome pieces of it, which he ſewed together to make ö 
me a ſuit of cloaths? But here is ſomething till b 
more ridiculous. Our philoſopher argues upon = 


the origine of mixed and organized bodies, like 
one who ſceing ſome analogy between the figure g 
| | 


of a cat and that of a tyger,. would ſay that a 
tyger is a com poſition of many ſmall cats united 


(a) Tlay]a x Hναννν, ops T vs AA aira igtigt 
Kd. Dio. Laert. I. 2. v. 6. 
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water is good z this word which now ſeems cold 
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on purpoſe to form a very large one; or like one 
who, in order to let us into the origine of watches, 
would tell us, that an artificer having found 1 
multitude of watches ſo very ſmall that they could 
not be ſeen, had collected them in a box, and of 
them had made a large perceptible one. 

The Homœomeria being, like many other ſy- 
ſtems, even the moſt modern, nothing but a me- 
thod of diſcourſing in the learned ſtrain of what 
we do not underitand, let us here leave the world 
of Anaxagoras, and examine that of his maſter. 

Thales, the founder of the Ionian ſchool, had 
learned from the Phenicians what theſe knew by 
tradition, or had received from the Hebrew; 
their neighbours ; that there was a ſtate of imper- 
tection which had preceded the intire accompliſh- 
ment of the heaven and the earth. But they had 
disfigiired this idea, and had framed to themſelves 
a Chaos of univerſal matter, out of which each of 
them fetched the world in a very arbitrary man- 
ner. 1 he notion of this confuſed matter, com- 
mon to whatever exiſts, has run from ſchool to 
ſchool, and we are going to ſee all the philoſophers 
handing it from one to another down to us, alway: 
in a new dreſs, though with no great variation as 
to the ground-work. 

Thales, who was an obſerver, would not be 
ſatisfied with a ground of phyſicks impoſſible to 
be demonſtrated. He thought he had perceived 
that water conſtituted the univerſal baſis or the 


common matter of which all things are made. 


This philoſophy was long in vogue in Ionia, and 
in Greece. It was the ſyſtem of thoſe times. Every 
body would needs ſpeak of water. With water 
they accounted for every thing. And when Pin- 
darus in the beginning of one of his odes ſays, % 


and 
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and miſplaced to us, had at that time a ſcientifick Prnmive 
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air, and intimated that the poet was a philoſo- Murren. 


her. 
Thales had ſome appearances in his favour. 
Does not whatever corrupts and is diſſipated, va- 


niſh into vapours? Do not vapours contract into 


dews and rain? Does not rain produce new gene- 
rations? This tranſmutation of water into other 
natures, and of theſe natures into water, has been 
ſince maintained by Vanhelmont of Bruxelles. He 
promiſed to make with this generative and tranſ- 
mutable water a balſam that would make him live 
many ages, and to give his diſciples as much gold 
as they might want to put them in eaſy circum- 
ſtances. But he was hardly fifty when he parted 
from his family, and left this world unworthy to 
poſſeſs ſo valuable a man. Let us not inſiſt upon 
the reaſons he had to die ſo unmercifully, and ſo 
ſoon to leave his family, which was rich neither in 
his days nor after his death. Let us ſoberly be 


contented with the examination of the method he 


uſed to juſtify his promiſes. To make gold, ſaid 
he, water alone 1s ſufficient ; ſince a tree, an ani- 
mal, and the whole world, may be made with wa- 
ter. He thought it not proper to enter into his 
laboratory, and to produce a tree, in order to 
make his words good. But he put forward an ex- 
periment in which he worked upon a tree already 
made. It was a ſmall willow (a) of five pounds 
weight, which he had planted in a lixivial earth 


of 200 pounds weight. That willow in five years 
time came to weigh 164 pounds, beſides the weight 


of the lea ves which fell from one year to another. 
The earth it was in, being weighed five years after, 


{a) Complexionum atque mixtionum elementalium fgmentum. 
Num. 26 
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happened not to have loſt any thing of its weight, 
Now this ſmall tree had from the moiſture «lots 
of the waterings not only all its weight, but the 
oil, water, lalt, air, and earth it was compoled of, 
and which were found therein by analyſis. 

Let us to this experiment add, if you will, that 
of peaſe, beans, and other grains, which are made 
to open, bloſſom and ſructify without the aſſiſt- 
ance of any earth, by wrapping them up in a ſmall 

uantity of wool, and by letting them ſhoot forth 
their fibres through a little grate tofetch all their 
nouriſhment from the water in a bowl placed di- 
rectly under them. 

Theſe experiments at firſt ſeem favourable to 
tranſmutators. Bur when cloſely examined, they 
become excellent proofs of the reverſe of what 
they advance, This analyſed water is invariable 
in its exiſtence, and tar from being ſufficient to 
produce a plant; there are plants, even among 
thoſe that grow in water, which periſh therein 
though it be their own element, when the air is 
exceffive hot, or over-moiſt : a proof that the air, 
and a certain kind of air too, muſt with water con- 
Cur to ouriſh them. It is not even properly wa- 
cer which conſtitutes the ground of their ſubſtance, 
This element is only the vehicle of the ſalts, oils, 

earths, and other principles which it has attenu— 
ated, and which it conveys into them. It even 
carries into them iron, very likely becauſe they 
ſtand in need of it. But the water has been con- 
verted neither into ſalt nor iron. 
It is eaſy to perceive, that the alterations of na- 
ture not well examined, are what gave occaſion to 
the other maſters of the ſame ſchool to conſtruct 
the world with the element of fire alone, as did 
Parmenides, or to reduce all generations to the 
lingleprinciple ofthe air, as did Anaximenes. None 
| 0; 
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of theſe worlds has any manner of reſemblance to Prtuirtvs 
the true one: experience demoliſhes them all. MATTER. 
Let us liſten to Ariſtotle. Of all the Athenian The Pe. 
ſchools his is that which meddled moſt with phy- m:ive 
ſicks. Beſides, hearing Ariſtotle is knowing what matter of 
has been taught in the ſchools of the laſt ſeven or *** beri— 


eight centuries. Hardly any other phyſicks than patetics. 


his have been known till the eighteenth century. 
According to him, what 1s fire may become air, 
what is air may become wood, and what is wood 
may become aſhes or gold: becauſc all theſe things 
are matter, and only differ by the form which may 
be altered. 

If you ask him what matter is, he will tell you, N. J. 1. 
| that it is what is neither which, nor how great, nor © #4. 
what, zor any thing of what being is determined by. I 
don't underſtand Ariſtotle, you will fay. He ex- 
plains himſelf in another place. Malier is the firſt 
ſubje of every thing, which always ſubjiſiing therein, 
makes it a being by itſelf, not by accident. But this 
perhaps will not be more intelligible. Ler us then 
ule ſome other method. 
If you ſhould examine why God gave flowers, 
ſeeds and germina to plants; you would that 
moment think neither of a pear-tree, nor of a roſe, 
nor of a nut-meg. You would only think of plants, 
flowers, and ſeeds in general, without giving atten— 
tion to any particular ſpecies. But it God was will- 
ing to create a flower, he would not make a 
flower in general; tor a flower in general is no- 
thing, at moſt it is a thought. God in this caſe 
would make either an anemone or a tuberoſe, a 
beiladone or ſome other flower. When a man has 
a mind to become a geometer, and learn the jutt 
means for meaſuring all torrs of bodits according 
to their length, breadth, and depth; he conſiders 
matter in a general way: He thinks of a boy 
extended 
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extended in length, breadth, and depth, without 
giving attention to a mountain, a ſtar, a garden, 
or any thing determinate; without taking notice 
whether that body be at reſt or in motion, whether 
it has ſuch name, figure or quantity (4): He 
thinks of body in a looſe and vague manner, 
without ſpecify ing any thing. But if God creates 
a body, he will not create a general body. A body 
in general, a nature generally taken, which has 5 
form either in its totality or in any of its parts, exiſts 
only in our thoughts. Though God were to make 
a maſs uniform in all its parts, and as large as the 
world itſelf ; it would be a body of a determined 
nature, ſince all the parts of it would be alike. It 
would for inſtance be a large maſs of ſand, or of 
gold, or of any other ſuch element. If God ſhould 
on the contrary make a maſs compoſed of parts of 
different natures 3 it would be a totality determi- 
nately compoſed of ſuch and ſuch natures. 
Ariſtotle and the ſchoolmen accuſtomed to 


range their own thoughts in a certain order, and 


to begin by conſidering things in a general man- 
ner, before they deſcend to any particularity, have 
realized this notion of vague and undeterminate 
matter, as a ground which ſubſiſts the ſame in all 
bodies, On this account it is, that thoſe who came 
after him being uſed to treat every thing according 
to the ſame method, and to conſider flowers in 
gencral before they deſcended to the ſpecies 3 ma- 
ny of them have coldly, and even with wonderful 
obſtinacy aſſerted, that the univerſal was in each 
individual object, and that the flower in general 
was a reality truly exiſting in each junquil or vio- 
let. 

Solid genii a great while ago found out, that 


Ariſtotle's categories did not in the leaſt capti- 


(a) This Ariſtotle's definitions ſignify. 
vate 


* 
5 
he 
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vate nature. If primitive matter had no other Pawamive 
foundation but this method of ranging ideas or of MATTER. 


conceiving things, it would be a being merel 

imaginary, and we ſhould not loſe much of our 
time in demonſtrating, that ſuch a matter, though 
indifferent as to becoming water, fire, iron, or 
gold in the brains of philoſophers, will never pro- 


' duce any thing new, nor ſuffer any alteration in 


the crucible 3 becauſe a body in general is neither 
more ſupple nor more ſuſceptible of forms than 
non-entity. But it is likely that by primitive mat- 
ter Ariſtotle did not underſtand merely body in 
general. It was according to him a very real 
ground. It was in his notions, and notwithſtand- 
ing the obſcurity of his definition, an uniform 


dough of which every thing was to be made; a 


yielding wax which he looked upon as the com- 
mon ground-work of bodies, and allo as the laſt 
term each body was in its deſtruction reduced to. 
It was La Fontaine's fine rough block of marble. 
At this rate, the maſs of each body 1s at bottom 
the ſame. They differ only as to the quantity, 
reſt, or motion, all which are accidental things. 


This notion appeared ſo very ſpecious in the eyes 


of all philoſophers, that they generally eſpouſed it. 
Nothing is more comical than the confidence with 
which they all of them tell you; Give me matter 
and motion, and I ſhall make you whatever you 


pleaſe. They have had both theſe at their diſpo- 


ſal for a great while: nor have we for all that been 
a whit the better naturaliſts, nor the richer men. 


»Tis true, ſome have ſaid that this wax, this Primitive 
com collection of ked, ſquare, Water. 
mon clay, was a collection of crooked, ſquare, 


round, triangular, &c. atoms: others, that it was 


a compoſition of cubes or ſmall dies; and others. 


again, that it conſiſted of ſmall vortices compoſed 
of ſoft or hard particles. But they all of them, 
17 8 both 
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both ancient and modern, ſometimes in abuſins 
Ariſtotle very much, and calling him names, do 
him the honour at leaſt unanimouſly to own, that 
there 1s but one fundamental clay *-: that this is 
the ſame in the heavens and upon earth ; and that 
what conſtitutes the ground of wood, is alſo eſſen- 
tially the ground of gold or of mud. 

Now this notion of a general matter into which 
all bodies are reſolved in a final decompoſition, is 
contradicted by experience. Were itas they ſay, 
this mult be the conſequence of it. As motion 
makes an animal, a piece of wood, a maſs of gold 
ſpring our of chat wax; motion in taking from 
them a tranſitory form, ought again to Teſtore 
them to their primordial wax. This Empedocles, 
Plato, Ariſtotle and the ſchoolmen ſay. But it 
does not ſo happen. The organized body is dil- 
ſolved in different maſſes of skin, hair, fleſh, bones, 
andof other mixt bodies. The mixt body is reſolve! 
into water, ſand, iron, and earth. But notwitl;- 
ſtanding the ſtrongeſt diſſolvents and the moſt 
violent fire, you never will obtain any alteration 
in thete ſimple bodies. The ſand remains fand: 
iron remains iron. The purified gold undergocs no 
change. Dead earth will be for ever earth, and 
after all the trials and tortures imaginable, you 
will find them ſtill the ſame. Experience goes no 
further. Thoſe therefore who reſolve the gold and 
the earth into other principles which are neither 
gold nor earth, advance what they know not. 
Whereas if they are but willing to ſpeak according 


to the truth of notorious facts, they will tell you, 


that compound bodies diſſolve into ſeveral ele- 

ments; and that theſe elements, ſuch as gold, iron, 
all che other ſimple metals, earth, fire, water, 
ſand, and a few others, are ſo many natures hav- 
ing nothing common one with another, That theſe 
elements 


body extended in length, breadth and depth, 
may help the thoughts of the geometer. A ſub- 
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elements are, each ſeparately, wonderful works Pautrve 
rhat cannot change; that the world which is made MATE. 
of them may receive alterations by their different 


mixtures, and yet be as durable as the principles 
which conſtitute the baſis of it. 


After having oppoſed the experience of facts to 


the principle of the primitive matter, it finally re- 


ſults that this vague matter is a chimęra, and that 
God neither found nor made it to compoſe the 


world therewith; ſince neither after the trials of 
many thouſands of years, nor after the natural diſ- 
ſolutions, nor after the artificial decompoſitions, 


any philoſopher that ever lived has been able to find 


at laſt the leaſt inch, nay, the leaſt grain of this 
primitive matter, and poſitively to ſay; Here it is. 


What will then become of the three worlds 
which we are going to extract from it, viz. the 
world of Ariſtotle, that of Epicurus, and that of 
Deſcartes? It is before-hand evident, that they are 
all conſtructed with a matter, of which they have 


diſcourſed without knowing any thing of it, and 


which is really no where in nature found. 
A matter in general, a matter that has no form, 
may aſſiſt the thoughts of the categoriſt. A 


ſtance compoſed of parts placed one by the other, 
may enter into the definitions of the Carteſians. 
They all fancy they ſay things very different: 


but they all expreſs a vague thought, an abſtract 
idea; and utter nothing that has more reality in 
tit than a flower in general which exiſts no-where. 
It is an eaſy matter to argue upon the uſes of the 
roots, ſupports, petals, ſtamina, and piſtillum of a 


flower in general, Nor is it more difficult to dif- 
courſe upon the length, breadth, and depth of 


body in general, But neither is the general flower, 
= 3 nor 
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nor the ſubſtance generally extended, a rea} 
being, 


V. 


The world of Ariſtotle, the elements of the 
|  Peripatetics, 


ARISTOTLE, Empedocles, all the Peripa- 
tetics, and all the ſchoolmen after them, in putting 
at firſt in their categories, that is, in the ſtores 
of the ideas out of which they built their ſyſtems, 
an immenſe maſs of primitive matter, had cer- 
tainly ſtuff at diſcretion : they could cut as they 
pleaſed, and might have conſtructed with it a 
world a little better framed than that they have 
given us. They were contented with fetching out 
of it four elements, fire, air, water, and earth, 
which they thought were ſufficient to form what 
we now ſee. However the beauty of the heavens 
made Ariſtotle ro ſuſpect, that they might be very 
well conſtructed of ſomething finer ſtill. Where- 
fore he made a fifth extract out of his primitive 
matter. He fetched out of it a quinteſcence where- 
with to conſtruct the heavens. Philoſophers have 
ever been prepoſleſſed with the thought, that any 
new word they invent is a new thing diſcovered 
by them; and that what they clearly diſpoſe in 
their own thoughts, muſt of courſe be found ſuch 


in nature. But neither the authority of Ariſtotle 


or of the other doctors, nor the clearneſs of their 
ideas, or the pretended evidence of their argu- 
ments, can warrant any thing real to us. Nature 
may be quite different. Nothing but experience 
can authorize us to ſay, Such a thing is, or ſuch 4 
thing is not, Now this experience being applied 

t0 
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to the peripatetic world, that world is a building The wort 
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immediately ſunk into nought. 

Firſt, let us not examine too cloſely, what the 
thought of the prince of philoſophers was, upon 
the mover who had fetched out of the primitive 
matter the four or five elements, of which all 
things, according to him, were made, and into 


which they are tranſmuted through all ages. We 


ſhould find (if we believe many among the learned) 
that this great genius knew not ſo much of this 
matter as the youngeſt infant who begins to adore 
God; becauſe the latter has been made to ob- 
ſerve, that there never had been any work well 
ordered and purpoſely conſtructed, that was not 
made by an intelligent artificer. Let us allow 
Ariſtotle and his partizans their quinteſſence, 
which they for certain had no manner of know- 
ledge of. Let us inſiſt upon their four elements, 
which ſtil] conſtitute the grounds of the popular 
philoſophy. OE 

It is a more than ridiculous preſumption to ad- 
vance, that four elements are ſufficient to conſtruct 
the world. When we build a houſe, we lay ; So 
much ſand, ſo much lime, ſo many ſtones, fo much 
wood, iron, and ſlates will be neceſſary, nor will 


there be any need of more. If we argue rightly in 


this conjuncture, it is not that we in the leaſt know 
what theſe matters in themſelves are. The bottom 
of them is a ſecret to us. But experience has taught 
us what uſe we might make of them, and accord- 
| Ingly we range and diſpoſe them with ſucceſs. 
We form of them a building which is a ſhelter to 
us. Our ſcience conſiſts in rightly trying the diffe- 
rent ſervices which theſe matters may be of to us: 
and it is our buſineſs thus to work what is within 
| bur reach, and ſtands convenient for us. God im- 


| parts his ſcience and power to man. He permits 
man, 
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man, confined within the bounds of his own know 
ledge and wants, to become in a manner creator 
of a multitude of works, and in the exerciſe of his 
faculties to imbelliſh and improve the abode he has 
appointed for him. But ſhall this man, ruſhing 
out of his ſphere, pretend to become the architect 


and inſpector of the Almighty's works, inſtead of 


remaining the ſpectator and injoyer of them ! Shall 
he familiarly come and fit by God himſelf, and 
preſume to ſay, We ſhall want no more than five, 
four, or even three elements to conſtruct the world, 
as if he had been asked his ſentiments concerning 
the frame of this work ! And who are ye, will the 
Lord ſay to them, that ye ſhould preſume to de- 
preciate my works? I have given you an intelli- 
gence and ſenſes to try every thing; hands to act, 
and a h:art to praiſe me. Surrounded as you are 
with wants and bleſſings, be neither ſtupid, nor 
idle, nor ungrateful. Such is the glory to which 
have called you. Preſide over what I have placed 
in your hands and under your feet. I conſent that 
my creatures ſhould ſerve you. I have given them 
ſeveral degrees of excellence, which your ſenſes 
will enable you to diſcern, and which will aſſiſt 
your labour. But know your own ſelves. Know 
the meaſure of your lights and power. Did I call 
you into my councils, or have I revealed my ways 
unto you? Build a hut, or a palace little different 
from a hut. That you may do. I put into your hands 
the proper materials, and ſubmitted them to your 


commands, as I have proportioned their ſtructure 


to your conveniency. You employ things already 
made, without knowing any thing of them but the 
outſides, without being obliged to argue upon 
what makes the ſtone which ſupports your timber: 
work, nor upon what makes the ſlate under which 


you take your reſt, What would become of hy 
LY | 
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f before uſing ſtates and ſtones, you was obliged The wort» 


to ſtudy the making and enumerate the principles e Pi- 


would have finiſhed your houſe, I have uſed you 
tenderly. I have treated you as a beloved ſon, 
who buſies himſelf uſefully under the eye of his 
father, and who, without making himſelf uneaſ 

about any thing, finds in his father*s houſe all the 
helps neceſſary for his work. Your wiſdom then 
conſiſts in diſcerning what you can make ſubſervient 
to your wants, and in managing it with the induſtry 
you have received, But did I ever require of you to 
form the matters which you make uſe of? And if 
I have given you them ready made, why would 
you have me inform you of the ſtructure of them? 
Such a knowledge would divert you from what I 
expect from you. My intention was to afford you 
employment, not to give you diſtraction. I would 
only exerciſe, not over-burden you with needleſs 
or toilſome reſearches. I ſupplied you with dif- 
ferent ſenſes, timely to inform you of the relations 
of conveniency or inconveniency that might be 
between you and what is about you. Experience 
completes your information in diſcerning good 
from evil. In this manner I have given up to 
you the ſight and the uſe of whole nature. But at 
the ſame time that I hide from you the ſtructure 


of the minuteſt element; you fancy you underſtand 


that of the univerſe. You gather crouds of audi- 
tors, and you get into pulpits, to teach them how 
and of what the world was made. 

Come, great architects, you, who from age to 
age teach others a mechaniſm you have not the 


leaſt knowledge of: come, and learn of me how 


great wrong you do the diſciples who liſten to 
you. You mention my works to them, though 
you commonly exainine only that part of them 


. V OL, II. K which 


ofthem? Your life would be at an end before you ——.— 
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which I conceal from you. But you hardly men. 
tion me to them, though you find my hand, my 
bountiful hand, and my intentions every Where, 
*T is true, my name is fometimes pronounced in 
your conferences. You even diſpute warmly when 
you ſpeak of me : but you do it to bring my ex- 
iſtence in queſtion. You ſometimes call me by the 
name of moving force, or of prime mover. Very 
commonly, initead of naming me, you only men- 
tion nature. It is nature that regulates the order of 
your days: nature that renders animals fruitful: 
nature that gives you fruits and flowers. It i; 
nature does all. I have as it were been a ſtranger 
in your phyſicks. . 
But what was the reſult of this? Your diſciple; 
have learned neither how to know God nor his 


works. Inſtead of making ſolid people of them, 
by modeſtly reducing their learning to what was 


experimental; and inſtead of making their hearts 


grateful, by ſhewing them my bounties every 


where, you have infatuated them with a penetra- 


tion which leads them aſtray, by referring them 
every where to the evidence of their own argu- 
ments, and to the clear and perſpicuous knowledge 
of the bottom of things, You are much in the 
wrong to pretend, that a clear fight or an evident 


comprehenſion rules the operations of their mind 


on every occaſion z ſince my intention was, that 


experience rather than evidence ſhould be the mea- 


ſure of their learning; and ſince E had given them 
the faculty of reaſoning, not to know the bottom 
ol nature, but to regulate the uſe of whatever ſhould 
have been tried and diſcerned by the teſtimony 
of their fenſes. You have diſtorted their reaſon, 
by diverting it from its object, and by making it 
think itſelf endowed with a diſcernment which! 


have not allowed it. They, in unitation of you 
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their maſters, are become ſo many idle talkers, The wont 
who take your ſyſtems for the rule of what is to 7% Pu- 
be thought, or their own empty metaphyſicks for 7272202 
the rule of what is to be believed. You have in- 
troduced a dry ſort of learning, in which the mind 
can have no ſhare; ſince my favours, which you fi 
never mention, are with regard to it as if they had [1 
never happened, being all referred to one general WOE 
. impreſſion, as ſo many neceſſary effects of it, Your 
pretended learning is beſides as needleſs as a dream, „ 
fince your ſyſtems can no more than a dream be 0 
conveyed from your ſchools into ſociety, or into itt 
the laboratories of artificers, to direct their hands 4 
in the leaſt of their enterpriſes. 

Setting out all of you with generalities, the firſt 
of which is to rake up a chaos of matter to con- 
ſtruct a world with, you give your diſciples to un- & 
derſtand, that by a regular ſtudy of the parti— 1 
cular pieces that compoſe the univerſe, you have 4 
methodically acquired the priviiege of pronouncing I 
upon the whole. You attempt to explain this Lt 
magnificent ſtructure, ſome with atoms of all | 
kinds, others with a ſubſtance extended in length, 
breadth and depth, which being moved divides "of 
into three eiements. Others have for that purpoſe — 
recourſe to a general matter, out of which they 
fetch fire, air, water, and earth. I now deſcend 
to receive your buildings from you. I come to 
viſit your worlds, I leave you all the liberty of 
imploy ing your favourite principles, and whatever 
materials you ſhall pleaſe, Tis likely you know 
which are the ſecret bonds that conſtitute the hard- 
nels and coherency of the particles of an element, 
You have a thorough knowledge of the figure 
of theſe particles. You know how and of what 
they themſelves are compoſed. Fhence you pene- Wl 
trate even to the ulterior particles that conſtitute the v0 
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body of the foregoing; and you can with a perfect 
knowledge decide whether there is or is not acertain 

erm where the compoſition finiſhes, and beyond 
which non- entity is to be placed. By a conſe- 
quence of your admirable penetration, which dif- 
cloſes to you what is inacceſſible to your eyes, you 
have found out in what two elements agree, and 
in what they differ. The nature of fire is per- 
fectly known to you. This dreadful element has 
fixed all its fury for your ſake, and is become tract- 
able in your favour, The air is become vilible to 
you alone, and it has revealed to you the mecha- 
niſm of its ſprings. None of you is ignorant 
either of what makes water fluid and fugitive, or 
of what renders it as hard as a flint. You know 
theearth, and you may determine why this element 
being put into the fire, part of it calcines, and the 
other is vitrified. You at one view perceive what 
diſtinguiſhes mud from ſand, fand from clay, clay 
from ſtone, and this from flates or diamonds. You 
have your reaſons to decide, why a grain of gold 
is not as much an element as a grain of earth. Or 
if experience has not yet favoured you with the 
diviſion and inſight of theſe principles, you 
make amends, by the penetration of your genius, 
for the obſtinacy with which that gold refuſes to 
let itſelf be analyzed : and though no mortal living 
ever durſt ſay or ſhew that he had reſolved gold 
into other principles; you nevertheleſs aſſign them 
with as much confidence as if you had ſeen them 
yourſelves. You even dare to fix the reſpective 
proportions of them, and to determine what 1s pre- 
dominant in each metal. It is from you other 
men are to learn what is elementary and what is 
compoſed. After having with ſubtilty unravelled 
and found out the principles, nothing has appeared 
more eaſy to you than to collect maſſes, _ 
all 
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laſt to form the whole. By an extent of genius, The won 
which nothing can ſer bounds to, you with equal er 
skill find out what enters into the compoſition of ——, 


the celeſtial ſpheres, and what conſtitutes the earth 
you tread upon: and it was becauſe you knew the 
univerſe as well as your own abode, that you have 
ſaid, I want only ſuch or ſuch materials to com- 
plete the work. 

You have not-been ſatisfied with being ſparing of 
elements, by limiting them, ſome of you to three, 
others to four. You have moreover ſearched to 
the bottom the nature of the plenum, of the va- 
cuum, and of motion. Some of you, inſtead of 
the four elements, or of the four qualities of hot, 


cold, dry, and moiſt, chuſe to have a ſimple and 


homogenous matter, which they make to move ac- 
cording to certain lines, and which yields without 
reſiſtance to all your calculations. After theſe 
preparations, you may indeed begin your work, 
and give us a world, I ſhall even previouſly put 
your elements in action, and entertain in them a 
motion once imprinted. 


I underſtand you. All is done on my part, and 


I may now retire. The world wilt be produced 
without any further interpoſition of mine. You 
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ſay you perceive the elements whirl, wearing out at 


their corners, gathering, ſeparating, fermenting, 
linking, clearing up, condenſing. Theſe are mag- 
nificent words indeed. Doubtleſs you apprehend 
the full meaning of them. I patiently expect what 
you pretend to fetch out of yourelements confound- 
ed thus pell-mell, or of the mixture of your four 


qualities. Hours and days paſs away. Nothing 


yet comes out. Ah ! what would you expect from 
ſuch a confuſion ? Nothing will ever ſpring our of 
it better conſtructed than what would come out of 
8 tun, in which you ſhall have toſſed in your four 
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elements a dozen times together. A chaos of 
matter may very well produce another chaos, but 
never a world. It is asking too much from you, 
Give us only the body of licht. 

Look out what the exadt 1 temperament of your 
four qualities is, that may produce the body of 
the corporeal light on the one hand, and eſtabliſh an 
exact correſpondence between that light and the 
globe of the eye which is to receive it, on the 
other. 

Do you think that it is a little motion or an acci- 
dental degree of certain qualities that has multiplied 
the operations of the eye, by ſuſpending it in man 
by ſeveral mulcles, and has on the contrary mul- 
tiplied the eyes of infects, becauſe it has rendered 


them motionleſs in theſe animals? You ſee that this 


is the work of a precautjon, of a reaſoning, of a 
deſign ; but not of a motion, or of a fermentation : 
and if you know not how to go about forming the 
eye or the light, are you not raſh tothe laſt degree, 
in giving treatiſes upon general phy licks, that i: 18, in 
teaching the architecture of the whole world | 

I ſhall inform you how better to know the ex- 
tent of your own capacity. Leave the conſtruction 
of lighr, which turns your brains, and confine 
yourſelf to a flower. Form but a tulip : It wants 
no ſmell, and that will be fo much trouble ſpared. 
Give it me only of a ſingle plain colour. I releaſe 
you from all mixture and ornament, I reduce your 
task to the lodging in the box of the piſtillum the 
ſeeds which are to produce the ſame plant again, 
and ta the putting at the top of the ſtamina the re- 
ſervoirs of duſts which are to render theſe ſeeds 


fruitful, 


Tell me, is it now a motion, a ſediment, 2 
fermentation, an occult quality, that has united the 
leeds, and the farinz gr duſts in the tulip, while 

another 
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another caprice of motion has placed upon the pum- The worLn 
pion two ſorts of flowers, one of which contains the 7% Penr- 
ſeeds, and the other the farina? But how is it ——.— 
poſſible, that motion, which has ſtil] more ſepa- 
rated theſe two things in the palm- tree, the hemp, 
and the nettle, by putting the ſeeds upon one ſtem, 
and the duſts upon one ſeparate, yet has here, as 
every where elſe, been faithful to its ſy ſtem of the 
ſeeds and the dults, which 1s invariably found in 
all plants? Does motion or the mixture of the qua- 
lities form any deſigns ? Does it propoſe to be uni- 
form in one point, 1n reſerving itſelf the liberty 
of varying in another? Speak; ſay what it is that 
has fetched out of your chaos twenty thouſand 
plants, which, notwithſtanding their variety, all 
of them perpetuate themſelves by means of the 
ſeeds and farine ? Tell me what has united the 
ſeeds and duſts in one ſpecies, and ſeparated them 
in another, while they are all produced by the con- 
currence of theſe two principles? Tell me again, 
why, in the concurrence of ſo many motions that 
claſh with each other, it happens that nature never 
makes a pumpion or a melon come out of the ſeed 
of a poppy or an aſparagus ? | 
Great peripatetics | who have been fo long in 
poſſeſſion of the ſchools 3 own the fact; I here 
talk a barbarous language to you, Theſe duſts, 
to which I attribute the fruitfulneſs of the ſeed, 
you have always looked upon them as a needleſs 
excreſcence, as the efflux of a ſuperfluity: and you 
thought yourſelves to have dived into the bot- 
tom of the nature of the ſeed, when you faid after 
Ariſtotle your maſter, that it contained the future 
plant, not ix act, but in power. Wonderful! You 
ſet up for conſtructors of the world, and you con- 
feſs that you know not the pieces and parts of it. 
If you had examined nature inſtead of making 
| K 4 yourſclves 
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yourſelves the echo's of Ariſtotle, you would have 
found, that each grain of theſe duſts, which you 
look upon as an excrement of the flower, is of a 
ſtructure as well organized as the flower itſelf, and 


in each ſpecies is of a figure as conſtantly the lame 


as the flower that bears it. 

Let us ſtill diminiſh your task. Inſtead of a 
tree or the bulb of a tulip, make me the ſmalleſt 
gnat; nay, ſomething ſtil] leſs, the minuteſt of 


worms. You ſay a ſmall quantity of mud heated, 


or the leaſt putrefaction, is ſufficient for that: and 
leſt I ſhould again accuſe you of ſpeaking without 
having conſulted experience, you loudly boaſt of 
having experience on your fide. You confidently 
aſſert, that experience taught you, that the mud 


remaining on the plains of Egypt, after the drain- 


ing of the waters of the Nile, no ſooner feels the 


action of the ſun, but innumerable ſwarms of gnats 


ſpring out from the concurrence of heat and moi- 


ſture. If then the heated mud may ingender bo- 
dies ſo regularly organized as thoſe of inſects are, 
(a point which you are very ſure of) the chaos 
of the four elements, and the four qualities, may 
very well have ingendered the heaven, the earth, 
and all that they contain. 

I let this argument of yours paſs; and in your 
favour I at once give up the immenſe diſtance that 
1s between a vile inſect and the machine of the 
univerſe. 

You have for theſe many ages very earneſtly 
taught, T hat the corruption of one being is the gene- 
ration of another ; and that a ſmall bit of rotten 


wood cannot fail being converted into a living 


creature, You have even in your writings pub- 


liſhed receipts containing the ſeveral ſpecies of ani · 


mals, the fleſhes of which muſt be uſed infallibly 
to produce ſuch or ſuch inſets, To bg ſure, yo! 
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muſt have ſeen the thing, to ſpeak in this manner: The wont 
and the firſt benefit you can reap from this expe- Je Prat 


riment is, to learn, that particles of matter moved 
and turned up many ways produce bodies orga- 
nized. If therefore a particle of mud ingenders a 
fly or a ſmall worm, the chaos may ingender the 
light, the ſun, and the whole world. It is no 
ſmall glory for you naturaliſts, to account for 
every thing without having recourſe to God. 
You will be able for the future to do without me. 
Let us then go and ſee your inſect hatched, and 
give your philoſophy an opportunity of obtaining 
a complete victory, 

Come with me to the plains which the Nile 
waters and improves by its oyerflowings. This 
is the place you commonly chuſe for your ex- 
periments. I ſhall chuſe no other. I have order- 
ed the river to retire again within its banks, I 
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have ſent a ſouth- wind to aſſiſt the ebbing of the 


water, and haſten its arrival at the ſea, My 
ſun is riſen; The mud gathers heat upon the 
plain, Behald here heat and moiſture together. 
Here are fermentations and motion. I have col- 
lected and put into your hands all your forming 
principles. Let us now work, you on your ſide, 
and I on mine. You, Ariſtotle, Empcdocles, 
Averroes, and many others who know exactly 
what enters into the compoſition of the wing, and 


the trunk of a gnat, begin your work, Fetch 


out of the water a ſmall quantity of tempered 


mud : pur it in an open veſſel, and expoſe it to 
the air. Introduce the rays of the moſt burning 
ſun thereinto, in order to haſten on the wonderful 
fermentation. The only precaution you are to 
uſe is, to cover the veſſel with a fine gauze, leſt a 


mother coming to lay her eggs in your mud, 


ſhould roh you of all the ſatisfaction you gy 
25 ren 
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Cosmo- from your experiment, and appropriate to herſelf 


the generation with which you intend to honour 
corruption. In like manner, take a fiſn, or the 
fleſh, either of a water fowl or another bird. Ex. 

ſe it in the ſame manner to the ſun, and cover 
it with a thin cloth. You have every thing at your 
will : heat, moiſture, free air, corruption, diſſo- 
lution, 

But how! All remains dull and lifeleſs under 


this gauze. The fleſhes grow ſour, and harden 


like parchment. The mud dries up: the parts of 
it contract; and there are neither flies nor worms 
to be ſeen. 

Now compare my work with yours, and ſee if 


it 1s poſſible to ſeparate the formation of the mi- 


nuteſt organ in the univerſe from the wiſdom and 
expreſs command of the Everlaſting. I work dit— 
ferently from you. I have put in the ovarium of 


a mother the ſmall egg which contains the worm, 


whoſe formation you have miſſed. I have ſhewed 
this mother the place that would be fit to afford her 
little one its proper foods. Expoſe to the ſun a fiſh 
or any other animal you ſhall have killed, and 
Jeave the acceſs to them free. In a few hours you 
will ſee the fruitful effects of the care which the 
flies have taken to lay their eggs upon them, You 
ask whence the inſects proceed which you {ee 
{ſwarming in the waters ſtagnant upon the plain, 
while the mud and water of your veſſels have not 
been capable of ingendering any thing. I told 
the gnat, that the ditch water would facilitate the 
unfolding and nouriſhment of her little one better 
than running water. Accordingly, the mother 
has Jaid upon the moſt muddy water her minute 
eggs, wrapt up in a glutinous matter, that hinders 
the water from inſinuating into them. I make 


uſe of the fare and che air, to put in action a 
Vala 
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vital principles which J have prepared in the egg. The woxLy 


My hand has lodged under that arch a capſula or 
box of a prodigious ſmallneſs, which contains the 
animal for the ſake of which all is made. This 
capſula 15 incompaſſed with liquors, that will at 
firſt nouriſh the little one, and which fill up under 
the ſhell a ſpace a thouſand times larger than he 
himſelf, All theſe preparatives have been faſhioned 
a long time before. The limbs of the animal 
already formed, but benumbed, advanced towards 
the day by increaſes, whoſe progreſſes are incon- 
ceivable to your underſtanding. I have known 
through the ſeries of all ages, on what day and at 
what moment he would break through all his tuni- 
cles, and become of the number ot the living crea- 
\ tures. By theſe precautions, and by the inequality 
of the unravellings of theſe minute beings it 1s, that 
| inſure to all ages the preſervation of each ſpecies, 
Ye all of you think my majeſty diſgraced by 
| theſe productions, and you chuſe to aſcribe it to 
ſome cauſe which you term a ſecond cauſe. You 
are indeed very far from truth; and your taking 
thus from me the generation of this minute inſect, 
is a theft that gives me offence. It is transferring to 
a parcel of mud, or to a blind motion, a power 
and a glory which J have not granted to man, 
though he has had intelligence and council at his 
command. No motion, no creature whatever, 


can form the skeleton and veſſels which organize 


an animal. Much leſs can they give him life. This 
zs the character of my handy work. Now look 
upon the ſmall worm which you expected. It has 
broken through the ſhell of its egg 

off its ſwaddling-cloaths, and your eyes, if you 
look cloſe, will eaſily perceive it. 

How now! you fay : It was a gnat which we 
expected ſhould proceed from a gnat. It is very 
4 plain, 
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the egg of a winged animal that gives us a ſmal] 
creeping worm. It would have given us a gnat, if 
it had experienced another temperament of quali- 
ties ; dem: matter doubtleſs organizes itſelf under 
one form, then under another, and ſo on according 


to the degree of heat that makes it ferment. 


But you ſtill refer every thing to your own no- 
tions; and for want of following my works ſtep by 
ſtep, your knowledge is a mere heap of word; 
without meaning; nothing but empty noiſe. Let 
the ſight of the progreſs of the birth of the gnat 
put you out of conceit with your own frivolous 


Principles. 


Our ſmall water- worm, which you have too 
lightly abandoned as an animal which was not 
what you wanted, lives a while in this water, I 
here mention nothing to you of the foods I prepare 
for him, or of the many utilities I deſigned to pro 
cure you by his miniſtry, Your ungratefulneſs d 
not at preſent what I inſiſt upon, Follow this in- 
ſect through the ſeveral ſcenes of his life, When 
it is ſufficiently fed and ſtrong, I take from him 
all liking to food. I give him convulſions which 
affect him. The inward efforts which agitate 
him, break the caſe that covers him. The skin 
of the worm he is wrapt in is torn off. Another 
animal comes out of it, which is itſelf nothing but 


the ſheath and envelopement of a third, that is, of 


the gnat, the birth of which you expect. 
You are ſurpriſed at my having uſed ſo many 


cautions and meaſures to bring ſo ſmall an animal 


to light. At leaſt you confeſs, that you underſtand 
nothing either in its birth or ſtructure; and that 


Whoever underſtands nothing in it, has no right to 


decide, that it is the production of a chaos of prin- 
ciples, or a mixture of qualities. Leave your 
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ſyſtems. Be not learned; but look out: and let The worry 
experience be your inſtructor and your guide. of the Paki- 


You are at a loſs to know what I intend to do 
with the gnat, which I, with fo much care, bring 
to perfection, and for which I have prepared ſo 
many ſhelters. Conclude not, when you don't 
perceive the deſign of my works, that they are 
needleſs 3; but rather, that you know not every 
thing : and inſtead of blaming the meaſures I take 
to ſecure the birth of that gnat, judge rather of its 
deſtination and utility from the cares I beſtowed on 
it, What 1s to follow will teach you, that, by 
feeding the fiſh, this ſmall water- worm nouriſhes 
you yourſelf, I afterwards give him wings and 
fruitfulneſs 3 that he may go and inrich other 
places. And theſe metamorphoſes, which you 
looked upon as fports of nature, or as the reſult of 
corruption, are, as you ought to ſee, ſo many in- 
ſtances of my liberality. Nor do you know there 
want ſufficient proofs of a wiſdom which extends to 
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the very minuteſt particulars: ſo far are you from 


being able to take from the All-wiſe the formation of 
the univerſe itſelf. What other cauſe than a pro- 
found wiſdom, and a ſpecial order, can have made 
the birth of the gnat to depend from a pre-exiſtent 
egg ; fetch a worm out of that egg ; tear the 
robe of the ſmall worm, to bring to the ſurface 
of the water the chryſalis it contained; and at laſt 
from under this ſecond cover diſpatch a winged 
animal, provided with an innumerable multitude 
of new eyes, and having a heart, lungs and intrails 
different from thoſe which ſerved him already? 
Would you know how dear this gnat is to 
me, and again receive from him inſtruction more 
folid than that which you give your diſciples ? 
Pierce a thin plate of lead with the point of a 
needle ; and having introduced into the —_— a 
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cosuo- drop of water remaining globular therein; preſet! 
Sor, the head of the gnat very near this drop: your Þ © 
eye will there ſee, not without ſurprize, the object 
conſiderably larger. Pray do you think it is 1 
wiſdom and an expreſs will that has taken care to 
1 ſmarpen the ſword, and indent the ſaw which yy 
| ſee coming out of the trunk of that gnat? 60 
now, and fetch the heaven, the light, and the ſun, 

| from an unformed maſs of primitive matter. 
1 Amongſt the pretended ſages that ſtudy my 
8 works, and who are always afraid of meeting me, 
I find ſome not ſo poſitive as Ariſtotle, but who 
are neither more reaſonable nor more religious than 
he. They conſtruct not the world; but they ci. 
ticize upon it. Their only skill is to murmur and 
complain. Inſtead of making the lights and bleſ. 
ings which I grant them ſubſer vient to my glory, 
they take a pretence from what they do not con- 
ceive, to caſt ſcandalous doubts upon my very 
exiſtence. I have admitted them all to a banquet, 
wherein in favour of them I have laviſhly collected 
a world of delights : and inſtead of being grateful 
for what I grant them, they loſe their time in 
| quarrelling with the dainties which I thought no: 
proper to ſet before them. I have lodged them in 
a magnificent palace, They look with an eye! 
pity upon ſuch of their fellow- creatures who {cen 
to be affected by my favours ; and they preſume 
do ſet up for controllers of my houſe, ſo far as t0 
find fault with the economy and government of i 
What are thoſe inſects good for, they ſay, which 
riſing from the plains of Egypt ſhall go and de 
vour part of the riches of Africa? To what put: 
Poſe is the caterpillar made to creep for months to. 
_ gether, while wings are given to the butterfly th 
proceeds from it, to live only a few days, and oitti 
leſs than four and twenty hours? Why ſo mui 
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preparatives for animals either noxious or need- The wortp 
leſs ? ' ofthePert- 


Proud logick-choppers! I hear your murmurC- = | 


ings, or rather your blaſphemies. All the pieces 

of wiſdom, and the innumerable bleflings whereby ti 
1 have tried to buſy and affect your minds, ought 4 
to have perſuaded you in ſilence to adore what I | 
hide from you, or what you have not yetdiſcovered, 1 
though I had invited you to the knowledge of it. 
But know that my will, which has framed the 
ſtructure of the univerſe, is alſo the expreſs cauſe | 
of your evils (a), or of the ceconomy you ſo much | i 
complain of. The ſmall water-worms that proceed 
from the gnat, are the food of the young fiſh ; and 
the caterpillars, to which the butterfly gives birth, 
are the food I ſend to the young birds. Theſe 
inſets have ſtill in my purpoſes other important 
appointments. But if they were able to ingender, * 
they would perpetuate themſelves in the place of "ll 
| their birth, and there corrupt every thing by an 
exceſſive multiplication, while the other places 
would be deſtitute of the advantages which man 
reaps from them without knowing it. So long ag 


of barrenneſs. But I have within him prepared 
another animal, which has received both wings 
and fruitfutneſs. Life is no longer neceſſary to 
him, fo ſoon as he has diſperſed the eggs which | 
you deign not to take notice of, and which are þ 
treaſures out of which I fetch ſometimes wholſome 
foods, when I moderate the quantity of them; 
ſometimes inſtruments of anger, when I permit 
them to multiply more than ordinary. | 
A legion of caterpillars this year ruins the ver- 1 
dure of gardens. Your philoſophy is diſconcerted : - 


| (4) Here moral evil is not meant, which is the work of a bs 
| corrupt will. | 1 4 4 


| I44 6 £15 TOY 
1 Cosmo- men will periſh with miſery next ſummer. Who 
| sort, Knows but the corn ſhall be the prey of this breed, 
|| which will perpetuate itſelf from year to year in 
| the country, and lay every thing waſte ? Great 
philoſophers, who are able to conſtruct the univerſe 
1 with three or four elements, and to whom a little 
1 mud is ſufficient to produce living animals ! Why 
[| are you not able to fetch out of the whole world, 
1 out of the world which is already made, a remedy 
| | to ſtop the ſwarms of the caterpillars, when | 
| ſhall be pleaſed to ſend them on your plants? 
Be not alarmed, Both the evil and the remedy 
| * are in my providence only. I ſhall command the 
wind, which will carry away the butterflies and 
1 the eggs at once into another country, where they 
if ſhall do no other miſchief but what I have fixed 
| the deſtination and meaſure of. The philoſopher, Þ 
| | who has not ſeen the arrival or the paſſage of theſe 
þ inſets round his habitation, will be there ſurpriſed 
i to ſee certain plants all on a ſudden covered with 
; a kind of inſects, either intirely unknown, or 
1 which was not ſeen there the foregoing years. He 
will infallibly have recourſe to fermentation, to: 
malignant air, to the mixture of heat and moiſture, 
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It will be the fog or ſome wind that has on a ſud- : 
den ingendered and cauſed a ſhower of caterpil- 
| | lars: all words as contrary to experience and s x 
| void of ſenſe as theſe 3 The chaos has ingenderes WW « 
1 the world. The mixture of the elements has form 
the univerſe, _ = | 


It is again the ſame miſtake and the ſame in- 
- Juſtice that makes you every day ſay that ſloven - g 
lineſs ingenders miſchievous animals. You think y 
me diſhonoured by ſuch a creation; and the habit WT, 
you have contracted of attributing to corruption We 
the organization of an animal, leads you aſtray s 
to the caule of the univerſe itſelf, whoſe cone! 
af 


# 


- 


\ 
by 
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with as much jealouſy as I do that of the whole \ 
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and birth you attribute to a chaos, a motion and Tye worry 
qualities altogether imaginary, Shake off this ca- of the Pert= 


PATETICS. | 


pital error. Yes : the creation of a gnawing in- | | 
ſect is as well the work of my counſel as the crea- 
tion of the horſe and the elephant. I vindicate it 


world. And pray don't you forget what I have | 


| have formed the world, if what perſpires from 


4 ſmalleſt of worms. | 


5 prehend; have no other cauſe of their creation but 


granted to you, viz. that the chaos may very well 


your bodies is capable of organizing a flea, or the 


Theſe ſeveral enemies, which ſecretly devour Rats, mice, 


your walls and furniture, or whoſe biting you ap- 41 


5 my will, as they have no other cauſe of their un- 


ligence. | 


and all the others find their well-being in the ſlo- 
venlineſs which infects your bodies or your apart- 
ments, and which may be the death of yourſelves, 
The attacks of theſe enemies are then wholſome 


folding and good plight of body but your own neg- 


There are ſome to the exceſſive multiplication My 


of which I have oppoſed the vigilance of an animal 


full of tricks, which I ſend after them. But theſe 


warnings of the danger you are in; and in being 


I perpetually in purſuit of them, you either diſſipate 
or prevent that uncleanlineſs which would be more 


fatal to you than they are. : 


Thus the learned have in their phyſicks and in Mi 


every reſpect avoided buſying themſelves with my Fg 


was however of all employ ments the moſt capable 
ef rendering them happy, and the whole intent of | Wi! 
the underſtanding I had endowed them with. Qn - Bi | 


© bounties, and to improve them, to know my in- Wi 
tentions, and to praiſe me for the ſame ; which 3 


the l they have attempted with chis por- 
lig 


tion of inte 
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ence to comprehend, nay, even em- 1 
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Cosmo- phatically to explain the architecture of the world, 


GONY., 


| Tonian ſchool, Leucippus, and Democritus of 


to expect ſomething very magnificent and ſatisfac- 


which I had not revealed to them. But ſince the 
many ages that theſe lofty ſpirits promiſe us no. 
thing but learning, evidence, and light, they are 
inceſſantly ſtopt by the thorns which I throw in 
their way, They perceive none but falſe glimpſe, 
and without end multiply difficulties and diſputes, 
by all of them taking their own reaſon for the 
rule of what they are to think or believe. Wuherea 
I from age to age grant new ſucceſſes and new dif. 
coveries to thoſe who confine themſelves to the ſim- 
plicity of experience, and who are contented with 
being ſenſible of the excellence of the goods and 
truths which I reveal to them, though I ſtill defer 
letting them into the intelligence of the ſame. 


VI. 
The world of Epicurus. 


HITHE RT O Ariſtotle and his numerow 
family have ſaid nothing to us that was intelligi. 
ble, and that is not actually contradicted by expe- 
rience. Here is another Greek whoſe ſyſtem ha 
made a ſtill greater noiſe in the world than the ele- 
ments and the four qualities of the peripatetics, even 
Epicurus. This philoſopher revived and ampli: 
fied the doctrine of the atoms imagined by Moſchus 
of Sidon even before the Trojan (a) war, and under 
different forms introduced into Greece by the 


Abdera. The ſyſtem of Epicurus has been faith- 
fully and nobly expoſed in the poem of Lucretius, 
The reputation of theſe ſo famous men gives room 


(a) According to the opinion of Poſidonius quoted by Strabo, 
Geogre lib, 16s | 
tory: 


! 
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g tory. Here follows the ſubſtance of this ſyſtem, The wor.» 
N ſuch as We find it in the Latin poem (5), and in of Epicu- 


ſeyveral paſſages of Tully “, where it is mentioned. 
The world is of modern date, and every where * De „ni 
full of proofs of its newneſs. But the matter it is 9%, 41. 1. 
* compoſed of is eternal. There has been always 
an immenſe and indeed infinite quantity of atoms 
or corpuſcules, hard, crooked, ſquare, oblong, and 
of all figures, all diviſible, all in motion, and 
ſtriving to come forwards, all deſcending and tra- 
verſing the vacuum. Had they always continued 
to move in this manner, there would never have 
been any aſſemblage of them, and the world would 
not exiſt. - But ſome going ſomewhat obliquely, 
this ſlight declination cauſed many of them to lie 
* cloſer, and packed many of them together. Hence 
were formed ſeveral maſſes; a heaven, a ſun, an 
earth, plants, a man, an intelligence, and a 
liberty. Nothing has been purpoſely done. We 
muſt with great care ſhun the opinion, that a man's 
| legs were made on purpoſe to carry the body from 
| place to place: that his fingers have been pro- 
| vided with articulations, in order to ſeize what 
would be neceſſary for him; that the mouth has 
been furniſhed with teeth to grind the foods, or that 
the eyes have been skilfully tuſpended upon ſupple 
and pliant muſcles, to be able to turn nimbly, 
and to ſee on all ſides in an inſtant. No: It is 
not prudence that has diſpoſed theſe pieces that ſo 
they might ſerve us: but we make uſe of what 
ne find capable of doing us ſervice. 


q — Neve putes oculorum clara creata, 
U! videant ; ſed quod natum eſt id procreat uſum. 


(6) TJ. Lucretii Cari de rerum natura, lib. 6. 
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Cosuo- The whole has been executed by chance. The 
conr. whole continues, and the ſpecies are perpetuated 
| by the ſame chance. The whole one day or other 
ſhall be diſſolved by chance. And to this amounts 
the whole ſyſtem. 

Is it then poſlible, will my readers at firſt ſay, 
that men have procured themſelves a name in the 
world, and in the modern world too, by uttering 
ſuch ſillineſſes? We imagined at the reading of 
this article, that we muſt be armed with all our 
reaſor and religion to hear the Epicurean doctrine 
expoſed : but it proves a ſyſtem fitter to ſet us a 
laughing than to give us ſcandal. For no-body 
was ever ſhocked at hearing the ſyſtems which are 
made in Bedlam 3 and thoſe who quote them have 
ever been excuſed making a refutation of them. It 
muſt be owned, that when we meet with people 
capable of thinking thus, there is nothing to be ſaid 
to them. Ir would even be needleſs to ſend them 
a phyſician to cure their brains, as the inhabitants 
1 of Abdera did to Democritus, one of the firſt au- 
| thors of this extravagance. The diſeaſe of this 
| kind of philoſophers is a gangrene beyond the 
0 power of phyſick. 


i 1 
The world of Gaſſendus. 


BUT let us by no means range the Epicureans | 
and the Epicureiſts in one and the ſame claſs. The 
latter are the atomiſts, who have Gaſſendus (a) at 
Wh their head, and who making God the only author 
BD of the atoms and of their motions, imagined they 
I. could, by the union and diſunion of theſe primitive 
[i (a) Archdeacon of Digne, and royal college, born Jan. 22. 
| profeſſor of aſtronomy at the 1592. N. S. died Nov. 9. 1665- 

| corpuſcules, 


* 
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corpuſcules, account for the perpetual changes of 70 WORLD 
yo 0 ASSEN= 


the world. They are in point of religion free 
from all reproach. But not wholly ſo with re- 
gard to reaſon. They, like many others, had the 
infirmity of longing for a ſyſtem that might inable 
them to explain all; as if the quality of philoſo- 
pher ſuppoſed a faculty of underſtanding every 
thing, and laid a man under an obligation of ac- 
counting for every thing. They have attempted to 
refer to phyfical cauſes what can be attributed to no- 
thing but the ſpecial will of the Creator. Their 
atoms moved, and graſping one another in the vacu- 
um, may very well form mixt bodies. But being of 
all ſorts of figures, they cannot form the elements, 
or thoſe ſimple bodies whoſe nature is determined, 
and altogether in variable. Nor can they by the 
impreſſion of a general and uniform motion produce 
the lineaments of any organized body, becauſe the 
ſtructure and uſe of organs are the work of pru- 
dence and an intention; whereas motion has neither 
intention nor prudence. 

If the Gaſſendiſts ſhould ſay that God has at 
firſt created particles of gold in a determined quan- 


tity, and likewiſe a proviſion of parcels of mer- 


cury, a number of particles of ſilver, of ſand, of 
fire, and many others; that the concurrenè of 
theſe corpuſcules produces maſſes of gold or of ſand 
when they are all of the ſame kind; or mixed 
bodies, when of different natures ; or organized 
bodies, when God by a ſpecial a& of his will 
chuſes them to aſſiſt the growth of the bodies he 
has organized by an expreſs command ; this phi- 
loſophy would be acceptable, becauſe it would 
prove agreeable to experience: in which caſe we 
might ſhake hands with the Gaſſendiſts, becauſe it 
P no longer building a ſyſtem : It is recounting 
$ FWF | what 
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what God has done, without undertaking to ex. 
plain it. 

But the Gaſſendiſts, to make gold, employ the 
ſame corpuſculesthat might before have made a maj 
of cryſtal. In which they go againſt the evidence 
of facts, which ſhew us that theſe ſubſtances are 
unalterable. Likewiſe, if they think, as they 
but too much do, that their corpuſcules movin 
circularly or directly, ſhall be able to form a ſur 
capable of enlichinieg the earth, an earth fit to 
nouriſh inhabitants, and animals proper for ſeveril 
functions, it is attributing the admirable organi. 
zation of the world, and the economy of each of 
the pieces it is compoſed of, to a motion that can 
do no more than forming or diſuniting rough 
maſſes, without any precautions or deſtinations, 
Nothing but the will of an equally powerful and 
wiſe being can poſſibly have given the ſimpleele 
ments their immutable nature, and organized 
bodies their ſpecial economy. 

To ſay that a maſs of gold is a collection of 
particles of gold drawn near to each other, and that 
theſe particles are ati original nature, an immutable 
element known to God alone, we want neither 
crooked nor ſquare atoms. Upon what foundation 
ſhauld we have recourſe to, and What inſtruction 
is to be fetched from them ? 

Io fay likewiſe, that the body of man is a ter. 
ture of ſmall and great veſſels, whoſe diminutiors 
and ſortment, or intimate correſpondence, is known W 
to none but God: that theſe veſſels are compoſed WM 
of ſeveral elementary particles, wonderfully mixed 
together; that in ſhort theſe elements are perma- 
nent natures, which God has made to vary the 
mixed bodies, and at the ſame time to ſet bounds 
to that variety; in all this we need no ways have 
recourſe to the atoms. They would confound 
1 „ ; n . Wwe 
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every thing, and are no manner of aſſiſtance to us, The wort» 


as vague, and ge iti of Des- 
They are words gue, generalit ies every 3 


whit as little luminous, as are the ſubſtantial 
forms or the occult qualities of the ancient ſchool, 
The atoms of Epicurus of courſe deſerve nothing 
but to be laughed at; and thoſe of Gaſſendus 
either are no ſort of information to us, if God fixes 
the nature and uſe of them by ſpecial acts of his 
will, or lead us to irreligion, and diſhonour rea- 
ſon, if we pretend to fetch any thing regular and 


organized from them without an expreſs command 


of God, 
VIII. 


The world of Deſcartes. 


I MOST ſincerely value Mr. Deſcartes, not 
indeed on account of his being a Frenchman, (for 
all men are my brethren) but becauſe he is a very 
great genius, and ſtill more, becauſe he was the 
firſt who encouraged us to ſhake off the yoke of 
Ariſtotle, and to look out for a better method of 
E ſciences, than that which was followed 

eretofore. I ſhould have a far greater value for 
him, if after having convinced himſelf that the 


3 


beaten path led to nothing, he had not ingaged in 


another road as little ſure, and perhaps more dan- 
gerous. The regard I owe to truth and my 
readers obliges me here with candor to ſpeak my 
mind of the method of Deſcartes, and of his world, 
which is the product thereof. The reader from the 
expoſition of his ſentiments will be ſenſible, that 
man was not born to argue in this manner. 


Deſcartes, either from perſuaſion or out of thod of 
economy, began by doubting of every thing. He D arte 
Vas no longer certain whether there was the leaſt 
i a EN thing o. 
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C19 thing about him, or whether he himſelf exiſted, 


SON. 


utmoſt evidence. 


Then making profound reflections upon what 
paſſed within him, he became ſenſible, That he wa; 
thinking ; whence he concluded, That he exiſted, 
After this important diſcovery, which gave him 
great ſatisfaction, and which he took care to main- 
tain by a number of writings, againſt any that 
ſhould attempt to contradict him in that point; he 
went on further, and found out, that he, Deſcartes, 
who was thinking, had likewiſe a body. This 
he made himſelf very ſure of. Having gradually 
convinced himſelf of the exiſtence of his feet and 


hands, he philoſophically made uſe of them. By 


little and little, and after repeated trials, he next 
found that there were ſorpe other bodies round him. 
At firſt he would not believe it. He muſt pre. 
viouſly be convinced of that; and he was very far 


from thinking himſelf ſure and fully informed of 


it. How did he know but he might be ſeduced by 


a dream ? God, or ſome powerful being perhaps 


impoſed upon him, by the appearances of things 
that did not exiſt, From one ſyllogiſm to an- 


other, from demonſtration to demonſtration, his 


argument at laſt led him ſo far as to know flat 


and plain, that he, Deſcartes, was not aſleep 


when he was awake, and that God did not impole 
upon him by fallacious appearances, - He was fo 


tranſported with the evidence of theſe new diſco- 


veries, and of the coherency of his own ideas, 
that he with all ſpeed imparted them to all Europe, 
and thought himſelf authorized to refer the whole 


of philoſophy to one ſingle maxim, viz. never to 


admit any thing but what we evidently conceive. 


Next to which he undertook to explain the ſtruc- 


ture of the whole world, without admitting any 
thing therein, that he did not conceive with tne 


The 
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The firſt reflection which offers to the mind con- The won 


cerning this method ſo much cried up, is, that 
there is no peaſant, be he ever ſo ſtupid, but 


knows very well, without either method or medi- 


tation, that he exiſts ; that he has a body; that 
there are other bodies about him ; that he is not 
aſleep when he is awake; and that God, as he is 
good, does not make ſport with him. If you diſ- 
pute this peaſant's being very ſure of his own 
thoughts concerning this, he will not retire to a 
ſolitude to prepare you a reply. He will laugh 
in the face of his antagoniſt, and not bate him an 
inch. Why then are theſe diſcoveries fo laviſhly 
exalted? Why muſt we be made to find out with 
ſo much apparatus what we knew perfectly well 
without this luggage of ſyllogiſtical demonſtra- 
tions, and which we know not one whit the better, 
for having proceeded in this caſe with the moſt pro- 
found meditation ? 5 

In the ſecond place, Let all the notions we have 
of our own thoughts and exiſtence be ever ſo di- 
ſtinct and certain within us, yet are we not thereby 


authorized to think, that God, who endowed us 


with a certain portion of knowledge, on that 
account invites us to attempt to know every thing, 
and from one diſcovery to another to arrive at pe- 


netrating into the ſtructure of his world; and to 


| admit nothing but what we clearly and evidently 
conceive. A ſenſible knowledge under the govern- 
ment of reaſon, is a ſufficient guide to us in our 
conduct. Our preſent ſtate requires nothing more: 
and experience ſhews us, that ſuch is the rule God 


preſcribed to himſelf in his conduct with regard 


5 to us. | —.— 

If a man born blind had a mind, by the advice 
| of ſome Carteſian, to make himſelf amends for the 
| Privation of his fight, by the ſatisfaction of ſtudy- 
© hr ing 
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Como- ing phyſicks, and improving his own lights, that 


SON. 


man would be in the caſe Democritus once wiſhed 
himſelf in, that he might be able to diſpoſe his 
world with greater liberty and repoſe. He would 
be in the caſe all the meditative philoſophers have 
been in, who thought they ſhould know the œco- 
nomy of the univerſe and its parts better, in pro- 
portion as they ſhould with care keep their eyes ex- 
actly ſhut, that they might meditate with freedom, 
The man, whoſe reaſon is not diverted by the 
tumult of ſenſations, doubtleſs ought to go from 
one diſcovery to another. The flambeau of evi. 

dence likely will unveil every thing to him. It 
will unveil nothing to him in fact. Our blind 
man will frame a ſyſtem to himſelf full of chimæ- 
ra's and illuſions, becauſe it is abſolutely impoſ- 
ſible, without the help of ſight, to have any juſt 
idea of the ſun, light, or colours, that is, of thoſe 
parts of nature which are the beauty and chief 
merit of it. 

Hitherto reaſon is very far from being ſufficient 
to enable our blind man to learn phyſicks. Nor 
will the evidence of his own arguments make him 
amends for the loſs of his eye-ſight. Let us now 
ſuppoſe that God ſhould grant him the enjoyment 
of it. Our faithful diſciple of evidence will with 
amazement behold the ſpectacle of the univerſe. 
This is quite a new revelation to him. A ſingle 
caſt of his eyes is to him a greater information than 
a million of arguments. His knowledge is then 


increaſed by the addition of a new ſenſe. But he 


learns nothing but what his eyes ſhew him, and 
his reaſon is always confined within the ſame 
bounds as to the ſtructure of the whole, the orga- 
nization of the ſpecies, the cauſes or mechaniſms 
of the ſprings that put all in motion, and the 2 
nature which diſtinguiſhes an elementary 15 le 
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* from another. Tis true, the outſides and mutual The wortv 
felations of the parts of the univerſe are much more 9 Dzs- 
ſenſible to him. He admires how God has been "MET 
pleaſed, by tne action of the eye, to ſhorten the 
reſearches and trials which muſt otherwiſe have 
been made on the nature of the things that were to 
ſerve us. But has his reaſon, guided by this new 
ſenſe, procured him a greater facility and privi- 
lege to comprehend every thing? Can he with that 
help penetrate beyond what is ſenſible ? Can he 
go beyond the outſides, and find out any thing 
beſides mere relations? 
Nay, if he is even reſolved to go on upon the prin- 
ciple that was ſo much recommended to him, viz. 
not to conſent to any but evident truths, and to reject 
whatever implies any thing; this man ought to be 
perſuaded that he ſees no ſun, no colours, nor any 
extent in the objects that ſtrike his eyes. For there 
is nothing but abſurdity and contradiction in all 
this. Can he with evidence conceive how his eye 
may be affected by objects that do not touch him? 
Is it not abſurd to think that a ſpirit may be mo- 
dified by bodies ? Is it not a palpable contradiction. | 
to ſay, that a ſmall being a few feet in extenſion, _ 
may receive in him the ſentiment and meaſure of a 
large plain, and of the diſtance which is between 
the heayen and the earth ? Thus our blind natu- 
raliſt, both before he could ſee, and fince he has 
ſeen, has found in his reaſon nothing but per- 
plexity, darkneſs and incapacity of knowing any 
thing of what ſurrounds him. It is the ſame with 
all the reſearches of the partiſans of evidence in 
point of phyſicks. They either regret their time 
loſt, or eſpouſe ſyſtems altogether unintelligible. 
What is the ſource of the evil? Even the fallacious . 
principle that was given them for a rule, viz. never 
$0 admit any thing but what reaſon ſeizes wa evi- 
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Coswo- dence. This principle was given them under thy 


GONY. 


_ tacit ſuppoſition, that in order to acquire ſome 


knowledge, our ſenſes muſt be neglected, and 
reaſon alone be liſtened to. But this 1s neither 
the order nor the method of God. The manifeſt 
intention of the Creator, in giving us ſenſes and 
reaſon, has been to make us obtain all ſorts of 
knowledge by the miniſtry of our ſenſes, and to 
regulate the uſe of theſe by reaſon. But men gene- 
rally do quite the reverſe. They make their 
ſenſes the rule of their conduct, and their reaſon 
the ſtandard of the knowledge of nature. This is 
perverting all the gifts of God, and pretending to 
apply them to a uſe for which they were not de- 
ſigned by him. Such a method of arguing will 
never make any but extravagant, preſumptuous, 
or incredulous people, who will refuſe to admit 
what is beſt atteſted, becauſe their own little rea- 
ſon will not find evidence in it; and who will 
miſtake for evident ideas ſyſtems contrary to ex- 
perience. Such a method is pernicious and 11]u- 
ſory, becauſe it ſuppoſes, contrary ta an univerſal 
experience, that God has called us to an evident 
knowledge of the bottom of his works, and of the 
reaſon of every thing. His conduct with regard 


to us, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is the reverſe of the ſup- 
poſition. God acts in a manner perfectly uniform 
in what he has taught us by revelation, and by the 


fight of narure. In faith, and in the ſciences, he 


acquaints us with certain facts, and informs us of 


certain truths. He, either by our eyes or our cars, 
and from faithful teſtimonies, makes us certain of 
ſuch or ſuch matters of fact, which, after that, we 
can no longer reaſonably queſtion. He inſtructs 
us in certain truths, of which he ſhews us the rela- 


tions and proportion with our wants, He lets us 


into that part of them which is ſufficient for us | 
an 
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ahd it was in order to make us ſenſible of their ex- The worLs 
cellence and uſe, that he has indowed us with un- A Des- 
derſtanding. It was in order to inable us to regu- 


late our own conduct, and to improve the uſe of 
all his creatures, that he has inculcated on that un- 
derſtanding the principles of morality, the prin- 
ciples of reaſoning, and thole of mathematicks, 
which are always ready to ſerve us, in proportion 
as we are mindtul of cultivating and making uſe of 
them. Bur he has by thoſe few lights he is pleaſed 
to grant us, ſpred a darkneſs truly impenetrable 
to our underſtanding. We have in another work (a) 
endea voured to evidence the profound wiſdom and 
wond'rous good neſs of this conduct of God. But 
though we ſhould perceive no more than the mo- 
tives of it, 1t 18 enough for us to know that he go- 


verns us after this manner. Who will dare to ſay 


to him, Why didſt thou make me thus? Who 
will dare to drop any complaints? The Carteſians, 
in conſtantly recalling man to the penetration of his 
own reaſon in order to know the bottom of nature, 
and by inceſſantly preaching to him the neceſſity 
of look ing for evidence in every thing, have given 
us man for quite another being than he is, and have 
regulated the obligations and operations of his rea- 
{on upon a power not granted to it. A clear Know- 
ledge of the bottom of beings is not its province 
here below: nor 1s it ignorant of its having another 
rule to follow. The principle which has ever guided 
and for ever will guide all men, and the philoſo- 
phers themſelves whether they will or no, is this: 
We muſt with gratitude receive, and tc the beſt of our 
power improve whatever is teſtified and aſcertained by 


experience, though we do not conceive it, This prin- 


ciple, which is inſeparable from common ſenſe, and 


(a) Letters that conclude the firſt and third volumes of the 


which 


Spectacle de la Nature, 


——_——_ 
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which men do more or leſs put in practice, even 
without knowing it to be a principle, is at the ſame 
time the baſis of all arts, of iciences, and of faith, 
It is equally fit to make excellent chriſtians, excel. 
lent philoſophers, and excellent handicrafts. It 
might be expreſſed in fewer words, thus: Prove all 
things, and hold faſt that which experience ſhews you 
is good (a). 


In the exigencies of life, as well as in the affair | EZ 


of our ſalvation, we every day go, not indeed b 

the clear knowledge of objects, or by the evidence 
of what they are in themſelves, but by the expe. 
rience of the uſes they may be applied to; by the 
teſtimony of the excellence we have obſerved in 
them ; in ſhort, by reaſonable motives of credi- 
bility, to fix our judgments, and to behave ac- 
cordingly. The jeſuit's bark cures fevers. Muſt 
we, before we ule it, have a demonſtration of the 
manner in which it cures them? The ſea-compaſls 
carries us to the Indies : muſt we, before we go 

thither to fetch cotton and ſpices, evidently know 
by what mechaniſm the magnetical atmoſpheres 
may repel, attract, and direct the iron offered to 
it? A pound weight of water lying upon a baſis 
of a ſquare foot, weighs or acts as powerfully as a 
cubical maſs of water of ſeventy pound weight. 
Who ſhall be able to give us evident proofs why 
it ſhoufd be ſo? The great Paſchal was contented 


* See the With the matter of fact . The whole earth faiſes 


equili- 
brium of 
liquors, 


our admiration, and gives us tranſports by its beau- 
ties and ſervices : but we know not the leaſt piece 


of it. Religion likewiſe ſtrikes us by its proots, 


affects us by the proportion of its objects to our 
wants, and raiſes our minds by magnificent hopes. 
But it has, like all the reſt, a dark ſide, inaccet- 


(a) Omnia probate : quod bonum eſt tenete. | 
| 1 Theſſ. 5; 21. 5 
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fble to our intelligence. What raſhneſs is it here The wort» 
to require that God ſhould reveal to us the bottom J P#s- 


of his work, and before the time ſpread a pleni- 
rude of evidence thereupon, while he ſtill makes a 
ſecret to us of the nature of the drop of water that 
refreſhes us, or of the ray that gives us light ! 

If it is notoriouſly experience, and not an evident 
knowledge or an intimate comprehenſion which 


- muſt be the rule of what we are either to admit or 


reject, the world of Deſcartes, even before its being 
examined, is totally demoliſhed. Who can pa- 
tiently hear ſay, that God has given us a penetra- 
tion capable of finding out the ſtructure of the 
univerſe, and the bottom of the mechaniſm of 
every piece, while this pretended penetration in- 
deed and indeed remains void of power in each of 
us, Whenever we have a mind to try it upon the 
mechaniſm of the minuteſt veſſel of a plant, or of 
the ſmalleft of the muſcles that aſſiſt the motions of 
oureye? Let us however view the Carteſian edifice. 
Let us not indulge any diſpoſition to criticiſing. 
Let us do juſtice to the genius of the architect. 
But let us compare his work with that of the Al- 
mighty; and let experience alone decide, whether 
the building of the man has any reſemblance with 
that of God. Mr. Deſcartes and his followers both 
ancient and modern, without denying that the 
world was made in ſix days, by ſpecial wills which 
aſſigned to each being its nature, place, and fun- 
ction, as we are taught by the Holy Scriptures, 
ſay, that the world, with all we ſee, may have 
been made by virtue of a ſimple law of the whirl- 
ing motion imprinted upon matter. As they pre- 
tend that this poſſibility is ſufficient ro them to 
account for every thing: it is this poſſibility we 
are now to examine. : . 


Mr. 
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world of 
Renatus 

Deſcartes, 
or treatiſe 


upon 
light, and 
the prin- 
ciples of 
the ſame. 


can, to continue to move in a ſtrait line. 
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Mr. Deſcartes in his treatiſe upon light, tran. 
ports his reader beyond this world into the extra- 
mundane ſpace ; and there he ſuppoſes, that God, 
in order to let philoſophers into the ſtructure of 
the univerſe, is pleaſed to gratify them with the 
ſpectacle of a creation. He for that purpoſe make; 
a multitude of particles of matter all perfectly hard, 
cubical, or triangular, or ſimply angular, or even 
of all figures; but ſtrictly applied one to another, 
face to face, and ſo perfectly cloſe, that there is 
not the leaſt interſtice between them. He even 
pretends, that God, who created them in the ex- 
tramundane ſpace, cannot after that let any the 


Teaſt ſpace void of body ſubſiſt between them, and 


that the undertaking to procure this vacuum is be- 
yond the power of the Almighty. 

2, God next to this puts all theſe particles in 
motion. He cauſes wol of them to turn round 
their own centre; and he beſides puſhes them in 
a ſtrait line. | 

3. God commands them to remain each in its 
ſtate of bulk, ſhape, ſwiftneſs, or reſt, till they 
are obliged to change either from reſiſtance or by 
fracture. 

4. He orders them to ſhare their motions with 
the particles they meet, and to receive motion from 
the others. Mr. Deſcartes gives as good an ac- 
count as he can of all theſe motions and commu- 
nications. | 5 

3. Finally God commands all the particles 
moved by a progreſſive motion, as long as they 


This being ſuppoſed, God, according to Mr. 
Deſcartes, preſerves what he has done, but does 
nothing more. The Chaos thus coming out of his 
hands, is ready to put itſelf in order by an effect 
of motion, and to become a world like ours : 
A world 
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f a world, in which, though God has put no order or ThewortD 
amp) proportion, all the things, both general and parti of Descex- 


cular, which appear in the true world, fhall be per- 


ceived, Theſe are Mr. Deſcartes's very words: 
nor can too much attention be given them. 

From theſe primordial particles unequally mov- 
ed, which are the common matter of the whole, 
and altogether indifferent as to becoming one 

thing or another, Mr. Deſcartes firit ſees "three 
E- elements ſpring, and from theſe three elements 
all the different pieces which are perpetuated in 
nature. Firſt, the corners, angles, and extremi- 
ties of the particles are unequally broken by the 
friction. The fineſt pieces are the materia ſubtilis, 
which he calls the firſt element. The bodies worn 
dut and made round by the friction, are the ſecond 
element, or the light. The groſſeſt among the 
broken pieces, the moſt maſly ſhards, and thoſe 
Which preſerve the greateſt number of angles, are 
the third element, or the terreſtrial and planetary 
matter. | | 
| All theſe elements moved and being obſtacles 
do each other, mutually force one another to ad- 
vance, not in a ſtrait, but a circular line, and to 
move 1n vortices, ſome round a common centre, 
others round ſome other; in ſuch manner however, 
that preſerving always their tendency towards go- 
ing in a ſtrait line, they every inſtant ſtrive to 
recede from the centre; which he calls centrifugal * 
force. 

All theſe elements endeavouring to recede from 
the centre, the more maſſy among them are thoſe 
which recede moſt from it. T he globulous ele- 
ment therefore will be more remote from the cen- 
tre than the materia ſubtilis; and as all muſt be 

full, this ſubtil matter ſha) take its place, partly * 

in the interſtices of the globules of the light, and 
Vol. II. M partly 
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partly about the centre of the vortex. This por. 
tion of the ſubtil matter, that is, of the fineſt duſt, 
which has taken its place at the centre, is what 
Mr. Deſcartes calls a fun. There are like maſſes 
of fine duſt in other vortices, as well as in this; 
and theſe collections of duſt are ſo many other ſuns, 
which we call ſtars, and which, on account of 
their remoteneſs, exhibit but little ſplendor with 
regard to us. 

The globulous element being compoſed of un- 
equal globules, the greateſt recede molt from the 
centre towards the extremity of the vortex, and the 
ſmalleſt keep nearer the ſun. The action of the 
fine duſt compoling the ſun, communicates its 
agitation to the adjacent globules, in which the 
light conſiſts. This agitation being communi- 
cated to the globulous matter, accelerates the 
motion thereof. But this acceleration diminiſhes 
in proportion as the remoteneſs increaſes, and it 
wholly endsat a certain diſtance. The light from 
the ſun to that diſtance may then be divided into 
ſeveral ſtrata, whoſe ſwiftneſs is unequal, and di- 
miniſhes from one ſtratum to another. After which 
the globulous matter that fills the immenſe remain- 
der of the ſolar vortex, no longer receives any al 
teration from the ſun : and as that conſiderable 
remainder of globulous matter is compoſed of the 
ſtrongeſt and biggeſt globules, their activity al- 
ways increaſes from the term where the accelera- 
tion cauſed by the fun expires, till they meet the 
neighbouring vortices. If then any maſſy bodies 
fall into the globulous element, from the {un to 
the term where the action of that ſtar finiſhes, theſe 


bodies ſhall be moved quicker near the ſun, and 


leſs quick in proportion as they ſhall recede from 
it. But if any maſſy bodies are conveyed into the 
reſt of the globulous matter, between the term 2 

T0 the 
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the ſolar action and the meeting of the adjacent The wort. 
vortices, they will proceed with an acceleration of Dksc Au- 
always increaſing, fo as to fink into theſe neigh- N 55 
bouring vortices; and others ruſhing out of the 
next vortices into the globulous element of ours, 
might deſcend or fall into it, and proceed towards 
the ſun. 
* Now, there are ſmall vortices of matter, which 
may revolve in the great ones; and theſe ſmall 
*  yortices not only may be compoſed of a globulous 
' matter, and of a fine duſt, which being at the cen- 
tre, make them ſo many ſmall ſuns; but they 
may alſo contain or meet many parcels of that 
* coarſe duſt, of thoſe large ſhards of broken angles, 
which we have called the third element. Theſe 
ſmall vortices infallibly will carry all the coarſe 
duſt towards their limits, or, if you like it better, 
in other words, the large ſhards forming maſſy 
collections and large bodies, will always, by the 
ſuperiority of their centrifugal force, get to the 
extremities of the ſmall vortex. Mr. Deſcartes 
ſtops them there, and this to be ſure is mighty 
convenient. Inſtead of letting them wander far- 
ther by their centrifugal force, or of hurrying them 
away by the impulſion of the matter of the great 
vortex, he makes them darken the ſun of the 
ſmall one. They by degrees form ſeveral cruſts 
round the ſmall vortex; and of all theſe cruſts , 
thickening all over the outſide, is formed an 
opaque body, a planet, an earth fit to be inhabited. 
As the collections of the fine duſt are ſo many ſuns, 
the maſſes of the coarſe duſt are ſo many planets 
and comets. Theſe planets being conveyed into 
the firſt half of the globulous matter, revolve with 
a celerity, which always diminiſhes from the firſt. 
of them called Mercury to the laſt named Saturn. 
The opaque bodies which are thrown into the ſe- 
Ma cend 
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cond half, get quite into the next vortices, while 
others, leaving theſe, deſcend into ours towards 
the ſun. The ſame maſly duſt, which ſupplied 
us with an earth, planets, and comets, by virtue 
of motion, aſſume ſeveral other forms, and give us 
water, the atmoſphere, the air, metals, ſtones, 
animals, and plants; in ſhort, all thoſe things, 
both general and particular, which we ſee in our 
world, whether organized or not. 

There are ſtill many other parts to be viſited in 
the Carteſian edifice. But what we have already 
ſeen is a ſortment of tottering incoherent pieces; 
and, without ſeeing any more of it, every one will 
be ſenſible, that a work of this kind 1s acceptable 


upon no account. 


1. Firſt, it is odd enough to hear any one ſay, 
that God cannot create and cauſe to approach each 
other a number of angulous bodies, without hav- 
ing ſomething to fill the interſtices of the angles 


exactly with. Why ſhould we preſume thus to 


ſet bounds to the ſupreme power ? 

2. But let us admit that Mr. Deſcartes knows 
the exact reaſon why God muſt needs have ſuch 
an abhorrence for a vacuum. Let it be granted, 
that he can well make the liberty of motions agree 
with a perfect plenum. The point on which ! 
ſhall ſtop him, is his pretence that a vacuum is 
impoſſible : nor is it even ſo on his own ſuppoli- 
tion; for in order to fill up all the interſtices, there 


muſt be duſts of all ſhapes that come timely and 


get into the open interſtices. Theſe duſts are 
formed only in a length of time. The globules are 
not inſtantaneouſly made round. The biggeſt 
corners are firſt broken, then the ſmaller; and, 
by repeated frictions, we poſſibly ſhall collect 
enow of our pulverized pieces to fill up whatever 


we ſhall pleaſe. But this pulverization is ow” 
Ve, 
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” five. The firſt moment therefore God ſhall put The wor.» 
the particles of the primitive matter in motion, 3 
the duſt is not yet formed. God makes angles to — 

riſe. They will ſoon begin to be bruiſed: but, 

before the thing is done, there are an infinitude of 

empty ſpaces between theſe angles, and nothing 

is provided to fill them up. 

3. But let not an abſolute plenum make any 
difference between us and Deſcartes. If the reſt 

oes well, we ſhall let the neceſſity of a plenum 
paſs. The plenum and the vacuum, the finite and 
the infinite, are ſo many points on which philoſo- 
phers never ceaſe to clamour, but every article of 
which abſorbs my reaſon, and very likely theirs 
too, However, I ſhall ſay nothing againſt what 
they either affirm or deny concerning this. Let us 
then at once paſs on to the conſequences of the 
fracture of their angulous matter. 

We ſee in the neighbourhood of the places where 
marble is hewn, a number of children getting their 
livelihood in making the preparatives of the Car- 
teſian ſyſtem. They throw into a barrel a multi— 
tude of ſmall pieces of marble cubical, triangular, 
and of all forms. This is an homogeneous mat- 
ter, ſuch as we would wiſh for. They afterwards 
with a ſtring make the barrel roll backwards and 
forwards for whole days together, They cauſe 
theſe particles to revolve on themſelves and every « 
way. Now, let us in all haſte open this barrel. A 
ſmall world to be ſure ought to come out of it; 
but we ſee nothing, but balls and globules, which 
our little Carteſians will ſell ro ſome other chil- 
dren for play-things. *Tis true, pieces more or leſs 
globular are formed out of theſe particles of marble 
rubbed long one againſt another; and there is - 
abouttheſe globules a duſt very irregular : but not- 
withſtanding all theſe elements, the ſyſtem goes 
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no farther. No collect ions of this duſt are formed; 
nay, if you continue to roll the barrel for whole 
weeks together, you pulverize inſtead of coll.&- 
ing. Nothing therefore can come out of the pri- 
mitive matter of philoſophers put in motion, or, if 
you will, broken at the angles, notwithſtanding 
its hardneſs, more than what comes out of the bar- 
rel of theſe children; nothing beſides particle; 
which are more and more pulverized ; nothing, 
in ſhort, more real than a childiſh amuſement. 
Would you have another matter, each partick 
of which revolves on itſelf, and all the particles 
whereof are forced to move in a circular line, by 
the reſiſtance of an ambient body, that hinders 
them from leaving the centre? In ſhort, would 
you have a matter in which all has the motion ofa 
vortex, as In the birth of the Carteſian world? 
This may be procured you. See what paſſes in 
the pot of a glaſs-houſe, After a month, nay, after 
ſix months of the mov: violent motion, what will 
at laſt come out of it? Why truly glaſs, and never 
any thing, elſe. 
4. But I fhail ſuffer you to hook your three ele- 
ments to each other after your own fancy. You may 
ſuppoſe them to have in nature the ſame degre: 
of tractability you think they have upon paper. > 
no longer diſpute this with you. The magnik: 
cent globe of the tun, the ſource of ſo much beau 
ty, is now made up of the minuteſt ſweepings pro- 
ceeding from the broken corners of the elementary 
pieces. ] grant that your duſty ſun, compoſed ot 
very fine ſcrapings, is a work whoſe beauty and 
perfection are perceived with the atmoſt evidence. 
The maſſier ſweepings will afterwards afford you 
the comets and planers. They all of them already 
revolve regularly in their orbs. This again 1$//- 
evideu!t, Every thing gocs according to your de- 
res 3 
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ſires; and inſtead of expreſſing any ſurprize at The woxLD 
the confidence with which you ennoble your duſt, 9 Descau- 
and pronounce upon things ſo very remote, I ſhall 3 
act as if their remoteneſs took from me all right of 
diſputing any thing concerning this; but daylight 
ſtrikes my eyes as well as it does yours, and 1 
tread upon the fame earth with you. I may then 
try experiments upon the light which reaches me, 
and make obſervations both upon our earth in ge- 
neral, and upon every one of the particulars it con- 
tains. Now, all that we perceive in the light, 
and in the ſtructure of the earth, is altogether in- 
conſiſtent with the Carteſian fabrick. 

1. The light, according to Deſcartes, is a maſs 
of ſmall globules immediately touching each other; 
ſo that a row of theſe ſpherical bodies is no ſooner 
puſhed at one end, but the impulſe is felt at the 
other, as happens in a ſtick, or in a row of bullets 
touching one another. Mr. Reaumur and Sir Iſaac 
Newton have oblerved, that when the earth was 
between the ſun and Jupiter, the eclipſes of his 
ſatellites happened ſooner than was marked in the 
tables: but that when the earth was moving to- 
wards the oppoſite ſide, and the ſun was between 
Jupiter and the earth, the eclipſes of the ſatelli- 
tes happened ſeveral minutes later, becauſe the 
light had the large orbit of the earth to traverſe in 
this laſt ſituation more than in the foregoing : from 
which diſcovery they came to be able to affirm, 
that the light of the ſun was ſeven or eight minutes 
in traverſing the thirty-three millions of leagues 
that are between the ſun and the earth. However, 
let the exact duration of this paſſage of the light 
be what it will, it is certain, that the communi— 
cation of it is not effected in an inſtant ; but that 
the undulation or preſſure of the light arrives ſoon- 
er on the bodies that are neareſt, and later on thoſe 
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that are molt remote: whereas a row of twelve 
globes, and one of a hundred, if they touch one 
another, communicate their motion with equal 
velocity. The light of Deſcartes conſequently is 
not the light of the world. 

2. The globules that compoſe the Carteſian 
light are all equally hard, and of a matter per. 
fectly homogeneous. Globules ſo perfectly alike, 
ought to make impreſſions perfectly alike under 
the ſame 1mpulſion of the ſun. Now, a ray of 


light makes impreſſions quite different under the 


ſame impulſion of the ſun, and contains in itſelf 
parts eſſentially different in colour, ſtrength, and 
direction, as Sir Iſaac has ſhewn by the ſeparation 
of the ſeveral parts of a ray in the priſm. 

3. To avoid all diſputes, we have granted to 
Mr. Deſcartes the poſſibility of the formation of 
an earth, by the re- union of ſeveral ſhards of pri- 
mitive matter, or by the gathering of the thickeſt _ 
duſt all over the outſide of a vortex, There would 
be many things to be ſaid on the motion of this 
duſt, and on the ſinking of theſe ſhards, more fit 
to be pulverized, and to aſſume a globular figure 
like that of minute balls perfectly ſmooth, than to 
form hooks, ſpirals, or ramifications. Let us not 
however oppoſe the work of Deſcartes's imagina- 


tion. Let him convert theſe pretended ramifica- 


tions, whoſe production is incomprehenſible, into 


dil, filth, and ſcum. Let the whole thickened 


round a vortex have darkened a ſun, and convert- 


ed it into a real earth: ſure this is a mighty agree- 


able novelty! Let us for a moment leave our 


abode, and paſs over to this earth of a new crea- 


tion. If it may be conveniently inhabited, I, in 

this caſe, ſee no reaſon of complaining of it. 
Firſt, prudence requires that we ſhould pierce 
that crult to a reaſonable depth, to know whether 
we 
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we may truſt to it, and ſecurely tread upon that The worry 
cum. We ſhall not refuſe to make it the abode of Y DrSsc an- 
man, provided we find therein the ſame matters we —. 
have in the arch we live under, But I perceive an 
infinite difference in it. All theſe particles ſunk 
one upon another, and thrown pell-mell, have got 
into a heap, and from the beginning remained in 
a {tate of repoſe or immobility, which hindered 
them from aſſuming any determinate form. It is 
not ſo with what we find in our earth, though all 
the parts of it be buried under one another; and 
motion can operate nothing in it, beſides the car- 
riage of ſome matters from one place to another 
by means of water and fire, Where there is no 
agitation of fire, nor any ſtream of water, I never- 
theleſs find on all hands excellent matters, natures 
of an unalterable ſimplicity, and of wonderful uſe. 
Here I have gold, there I find iron. In another 
place I meet with ſand, or with cryſtal ; for the 
one is no way different from the other. I find there 
other natures leſs ſimple, but prepared with equal 
art. Theſe are oils, ſalts, ſtones, ſlates, clays, 
marles, common earths, and load-ſtones. I give 
each of thema name; becauſe we, from one end 
of our globe to the other, find ſtill the ſame na- 
tures, the ſame differences, and the ſame ſervices. 
In vain ſhall Mr. Deſcartes tell us, that all this is 
nothing but ſcum, but ſediments of unformed «+ 
pieces; or that, if they have any ſpecial and con- 
ſtant nature, it is motion that gave it them before 
they were heaped together, and laid in this ſtate 
of repoſe. What motion formerly was able to do, 
it can do ſtill. However, we don't ſee that mo- 
tion can any way change gold, iron, or ſand. 
Nitre and other ſalts are decompoſed. We do the- 
lame with cinoper, antimony, and many other foſ- 
ſil matters: but we know what term we ſhall 
arrive 
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arrive at. There are infallible terms ever 
where. Natures are made, and indeſtructible. 
They are infallibly revived ; becauſe they really 
are conſtantly the ſame in themſelves, notwith- 
ſtanding the diſſolutions and mixtures that change 
them in appearance. They may be ſeparated and 
re-united 3 but we can neither change gold into 
another nature, nor reduce it to the {imple and 
bare ſhards of the cubes of primitive matter. [ 
and in our globe nothing but immenſe magazines 
of riches of all kinds, and of conveniencies, which 
a prudent and liberal hand has put within thereach 
of the inhabitants of this earth. But in the cruſt 
of the Carteſian earth we are now viewing, I find 
nothing but a coarſe ſcum, and a heap of uſeleſ 
particles, as they are void of all delign, without 
any diſtinction, and no care having been ever taken 
by any wiſe being to render them fit for any thing. 
Say ing that God, without taking a particular care 
to render them good, fore ſaw that they would 
become ſuch, is ſaying with Lucretius, that our 
eye was not made on purpoſe to ſee; but that 
having taken notice that the eye was fitter to ſe: 


than to ſmell with, we never offer it to odors, bu 
to the light only. 


The ſurface of the earth of Deſcartes perhaps 
will have beauty enough in it, to make us amends 


for the filth and indigence of the inſides. Let us 


take a turn thither, and walk round that philoſo- 
phical globe. 
Firſt, I am extremely ſurpriſed that any one 
ſhould walk upon it. Mr. Deſcartes pretends, 
that his third element, his coarſe duſt, has here 
produced whatever is found on our earth. Let it 
be ſo. Again, let the particles of his elements 
have loſt their motion, by gathering into ſeveral 


platoons. Let the particles of the other elements, 


. by 
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{till grant, though I dv but little underſtand it. 
- But the Carteſians, by arguing upon that foot, lay 
' themſelves under an obligation to find in their 
earth whatever we have in ours; metals, earth, 
and water. Some of theſe matters being incompa- 
rably maſſier than others, they muſt needs in ſink- 
ing range themſelves by ſtrata according to their 
| ſpecifick denſity, Metals therefore will be neareſt 
to the centre, and be to the earth what the ſtone 
is to a fruit: next to which we ſhall have a very 
large ſtratum of earth. The whole convex ſurface 
ſhall afterwards be covered with a large maſs of 
waters. Let the cauſe of gravity be what it will, 
it exiſts 3 it produces the effect juſt mentioned: 
and in this manner it is, that the water was ranged 
on the firſt earth of Moſes. But this primitive earth 
was uninbabitable. Therefore I here expect the 
ſolution of many difficulties from Mr. Deſcartes, 
who introduces me to his. Why is your earth expo- 
ſed and uppermoſt ? (I will firſt ask him) It ought 
to lie hidden and under the water. That circular 
motion which has ranged the whole without any 
interpoſition of God, could not foreſee that this 
planet was to be the abode of an inhabitant. We 
have or may have, ſays Deſcartes, by means of our 
broken particles, all the general and particular 
things that are ſeen in the world. We ought then 
to find there an immenſe vaſe to lodge the water, 
a fea altogether like ours. If you have ſuch a vaſe, 
your earth 1s not the work of a circular motion, 
as you pretend it to be. It is a deſign, not a cir- 
cular motion, that has excavated that vaſe of an 


; I71 
f by their centrifugal force, have obliged all theſe The worLn 


jatoons to draw near the centre again: all this I pans 
— — 


1 


immenſe depth. Ir is a providence, not a ſinking - 


of large ſtrata more or leſs heavy, that has pre- 
pared a retreat for the waters, and gauged the ca- 


pacity 
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pacity of their habitation 3 firſt, that this capacity 
of the vaſe might be proportioned to the quantity 
of the liquor; ſecondly, that the ſtratum of the 
waters, which, according to the laws of gravity, 
ought to have been above the earthly convexity, 
might be placed lower, Jeave the earth dry, and 
the ſurface of it free to its. inhabitants. 


This vaſe puzzles you. But I have another queſ. 


tion to ask., The general law of motion, which, 


according to you, has, by plain circular lines, pro. 
duced ſo many wonders, has it alſo formed the 
fiſhes that ſwim in that vaſe? Here a difference 
ariſes between the maiter and his diſciples. Del: 
cartes, who promiſed to fetch out of his three ele- 
ments the hings pariicular as well as the general, 
will needs pretend to give us alſo the ſea and the 
fiſhes. But his diſciples abandon him, and unani- 
moully reply to me, that, in point of organized 
ſpecies, we mult change our principle, and have 
recourſe to particular plans, and to ſpecial wills, | 
am glad to ſee you renounce this falſe notion of 
your maſter, and frankly own, that the deſign or 
command which gave birth to the enormous mals 
of the whale, and granted it only one young one 


every year, is not the ſame that has lodged the 


muſcle between two ſmall ſhells, and every year 


gives it a very numerous poſterity. 


You likewiſe almoſt unanimouſly confeſs, that 
it is a particular deſign that has joined the fruitful 
farinæ and the ſeeds upon the ſame ſtalk in molt 
of the plants, on account of their immobility, and 


becauſe they adhere to the ground: whereas an- 


other eſpecial will has ſeparated the two principles 
of fruitfulneſsin the animals able to paſs from place 
to place, and to come near each other. You may 
again obſerve another plan in animals altoge- 
ther ſolitary, and conſtantly ſticking to the * 
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| place, ſuch as oiſters, &c. The two principles of The wort. 
ſecundity may be thought to reſide in every one of Y OSCAR. 


them, ſince they all become mothers, and the wa- 
ter ferched out of them in ſummer-time is always 
ſull of ſmall oiſters, which the microſcope renders 
perceptible. You ſee every where inſtances, not of 
Aa ageneral motion, but of ſo many individual pre- 
cautions. If then the thouſand, nay, the hundred 
thouſand living fpecies that fill the vaſe of the ſea 
with fiſhes, ſhell fiſhes, reptiles and inſects, have 
been faſhioned after an hundred thouſand diffe- 
rent models and deſigns ; if every one of theſe be- 
ings, and the poſterity iſſuing from them, are the 
work of a ſpecial will; and not ofa circular mo- 
tion imprinted on matter; it may be ſaid alſo, 
without any diſhonour to God, that the vaſe which 
incloſes them all, has itſelf no phyſical cauſe, and 
that he who made the fiſhes, made alſo the ſea to 
lodge them in. Heretofore you looked with an 
eye of pity upon thoſe who did not form the earth 


and the things it contains by a ſimple general law. 


Pray what do theſe general laws avail you? You 
areafraid of debaſing the majeſty of the Creator, 
in ſaying that our earth has been formed by a pe- 
culiar decree of his wiſdom; and you are no longer 
afraid to ſay, that a hundred thouſand wills or dif- 
| ferent plans are neceſſary to regulate the hundred 
| thouſand Kinds of animals that people the fea. I 
never numbered them: nor is it very probable 
that you will cavil with me about that number, 
Z whoſe augmentation or diminution al;ers nothing 
in our preſent argument. But I have ſomethin 
more preſſing ſtill to propole to you. 
Caſt your eyes upon the firſt cray-fiſh that ever 
| Crept in the ſlime of rivers, or on the firſt lobſter 
that ever appeared on the ſea-ſhore, This cra y- 
fil has no phyſical cauſe. God has conſtructed 
3 | | the 
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the veſſels of it with an element of which he alone 


knows the nature and uſe. But he never commiſ. 


ſioned any angels, much leſs any ſtupid beings, to 
form eyes, claws, horns, an ovarium, and the pre. 
paratives of a Jong poſterity. God, in ſhort, hay 
in himſelfalone the plan of the firſt cray-filh ; and 
his will is the immediate phyſical cauſe of it. Bu: 
how was God to act, or how could he att, when 
that cray-fiſh was to be produced? I here conſul: 
you, as if you had been invited to give him ad- 
vice, and to impart to him your ſchemes on the 
methods of operation which you ſhould think moſt 
worthy of his infinite wiſdom. Above all you 
would have been inclined to limit the number 
of the wills of God in this work. You would hav: 
been very ſaving this way, and would have thought 
it more grand to fetch the ſun and the cray-fih 
out of certain partfcles of an unformed matter 
whirling on itſelf, than to conſtruct the ſun upon 
one peculiar plan, and the cray-fiſh upon another, 
You are very earneſtly ſenſible, that general and 
uniform is nothing but a blind tranſport, that can 
neither foreſee nor order any thing; and you at la 
are brought to ſay, that each living ſpecies is the 
work of a particular emanation of God's wiſdom; 
but that the general laws muſt be preſerved for 
the production of the heaven, the ſun, and th: 
earth, I here contradict you upon no account, 
nor do Ioppoſe any thing that may ſeem to you! 
concern for the glory of the Almighty. But be 


| previouſly very certain, that ſuch or ſuch a con- 


duct mult be his, before you attribute it to him, 


You go about this work with arguments. For my 


part, 1 ſtill refer and for ever will refer you to ex-. 
perience. Pray, let us ſee this cray-fiſh arrive at 


perfection, before we ſpeak of the progret o 
Whic 
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' which motion, according to you, brings the whole The woxrs 

world to 1ts. of Dkscau- 
Firſt, our cray-fiſh will not have its two eyes, 

unleſs God fixes the number of them. If it has an 

eye of ſuch or ſuch a ſhape, rather than a mole or 


*  acamelion's eye; this again is another command 


of the Creator. The place filled up by this eye has 
been appointed to it. It has no humor, nor any tu- 
nicle, but what God has meaſured the depth, cir- 
cumference and effects of it. There is in that tu- 
nicle no fibre, in that fibre no fila ment, of which 
he has not determined the extent, bent the ſprings, 
and faſtened the ſtrings. No muſcle ſhall be able 
to lift up or lower this eye, without having receiv- 
ed its peculiar mechaniſm from the expreſs will of 
the Creator. Another no leſs expreſs intention has 
fixed the number of the paws the cray-fiſh and its 
poſterity ſhall be provided with. Another will, 
every whit as ſingular, has placed at the root of 
Its paws the preparations of other paws ready to 
puſh forth and grow, in order to replace the fore- 
going, whenever by any accident they ſhall be 
broken. Whereas the will of the Creator, who 
has given legs to the ox, and paws to the dog, has 
not thought fit to place any little ones in reſerve, 
to make up the loſs of the other in caſe they ſhould 
be broken. In ſhort, if there are a thouſand veſſels 
that diſtinguiſh the cray-fiſh from the crab, they 
have been conceived, meaſured, and placed in con- 
| ſequence of ſo many individual commands of the 
Creator, without which theſe different veſſels had 
never obtained their being, place, and functions. 

How ! You multiply by thouſands the wills of 


| the Creator: you, in ſpight of yourſelf, are laviſh 


| | of them when a cray- fi ſh or a vile inſect is to be 


cConſtructed; and you are afraid of attributing to 
ſo many expreſs commands the fabrick of the ſtars 
3 that 
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that ſparkle in the heavens, or the ſtructure of g 
ſcore of ſimple elements, which, by their num- 
berleſs mixtures, ſerve to maintain the ſpecies up. 
on the earth, as the twenty or thirty articulations 
of the voice ſerve without end to form new word; 
in the difierent languages ? 

You make the action of God to intervene in the 
formation of the very pads and the three hook; 
that terminate the paws of a ſpider z and you are 
afraid of attributing to God's ſpecial will the or. 
ganization of two bodies ſo wonderful as are the 
earth and the ſun. This method of arguing throws 


you, together with Deſcartes, into an unintelligible 
| fabrick, or, with Leibnits and many others, into 


metaphyſicks as fruitful in airy notions, as thoſe of 
the Pythagoreans or the Brachmans. 


In comparing, as you do, the poſlible effe of 


general laws, you undoubtedly intend to vindicate 


the conduct of the Creator. But what need has he 
of your juſtification? You imagined you did ho- 
nour to God in aſligning great ſimplicity to his 
ways, and great fruittulneſs to the effects reſultir 

from them. But the glory of God will be no 
gainer, and man will be every way a loſer by ge— 


_ neral laws productive of the world. 


The glory of God, which you think inſeparable 
from your general laws, is no way connected wit! 
them; ſince you attribute to him a parſimony of 
intentions, which is not in the leaſt the character 
of his ways in the production of. beings. God, 


you ſay, has ſoreſeen, that by imprinting a two- 
fold motion on matter, a thouſand ſuns and ten 


thouſand planets would be the reſult thereof: be 
foreſaw, that he could not with four different mo- 
tions have a much greater number of planets and 
ſuns, and has been contented with the combina- 

tion which produced the greateſt number of feds 
an 
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8 and required leaſt apparatus, and the leaſt number The wo 


| about you, and compare not things which you do N 


of different intentions. Pray, combine what is 9f D=scar- 
not underſtand, nay, which have no ſenſe in them. 
How can you pretend to fetch out of your par- 

ticles moved round their own centres, and in the 
way of vortices, thouſands of ſuns and of planets, 
all of them furniſhed with their wonderful atmo- 
ſpheres, if you know not what a ſun, a planet, or 
an atmoſphere are? And how dare you to pro- 
nounce thata whirling motion, which you ſcarcely 
conceive, will be able to form a world; of which 
you have a ſtill leſs conception, if, by your own 
confeſſion, it cannot ſo much as give birth to a 
vile rat? Now, you all of you confeſs, that mo- 
tion can organize nothing. 

There 1s not only no kind of benefit to be reap- 
| ed from theſe imaginary phylicks, which pretend 
do leſſen the trouble of providence in the forma- 
tion of the univerſe, and to eaſe it of individual 
cares, as if theſe could debaſc it; but this philo- 
ſophy is beſides every way detrimental to man. 
He not only contracts a habit of loſing himſelf 
among a crowd of chimæra's, which are not a whit 
leſs empty for being ſublime, and of arguing a- 
gainſt the evidence of facts, which conſtant expe- 
rience every day lays before his eyes; but this 
matter primitively moved is with him a precious 
idol. It is in reality blind, deſtitute of under- 
ſtanding and deſign. Man nevertheleſs attributes 
every thing to it, It is matter moved that pro- 
duces the elements. Ir is nature that has ordered 
the ſpheres, incruſtated the planets, and by means 
of a remainder of duſt leſs wei&hty than the reſt, 
has incompaſſed the planet with an atmoſphere. - 
Conſtantly taken up with this nature of his, he 
in ſhort hardly ever deigns to mention the firſt 
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Cosmo- mover. He does not favour atheiſm, becauſe that 
Sor is the higheſt pitch of extravagance : but the viſ. 
dom of God, his intentions, precautions, favours, 
and the continuance of his bounties, which are 
what we beſt apprehend and experience in his 
works, are abſolutely baniſhed out of the great 
phyſicks, and God is therein as intirely forgot, a 
if he exiſted nor. 

I know you alledge in your own favour experi. 
ence, to the tribunal of which I referred you. Ex. 
perience, you ſay, teſtifies the exiſtence of the ge. 
neral laws that regulate the courſe of the univerſe 
* Reaſon- If we follow God * in the government of the world, 


able uſc of we ſhall no doubt ſee a majeſtick uniformity reign- 
the gene- 


1 ing thoughout. Experience authorizes us not to 


multiply the wills of God fo much as the claſhing 
of particular bodies. With one ſingle act of his 
will, he has in all caſes, and in all ſucceeding ages, 
regulated the courſe and ſhocks of all bodies, in 
proportion to their maſs, velocity, and | ring, 
The laws of theſe claſhings and communications 
doubtleſs may be the object of a very judicious and 
uſeful body of phyſicks, eſpecially when man make: 
uſe of them to direct what has been ſubmitted to his 
government, and to conſtruct thoſe different works 
of which he is the ſubordinate creator. But don't 
here miltake. Creating bodies, and aſſigning them 
their place and functions, is one thing; and pre 
ſcrving them is another. One ſingle will, or cer. 
tain general laws faithfully executed, are ſufficient 
to maintain each ſpecies in its peculiar form, and 
to perpetuate the viciflitudes and economy of the 
whole. But when the buſineſs is to create, to regu- 
late theſe peculiar forms, to render the preſervation 
of them infallible and conſtantly the ſame, to ſettle 
their relations and univerſal correſpondence; in ti 
caſe, as many particular plans and ſpecial wills 5 
new 
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neceſſary, as there are different pieces in the whole The u 


machine. 

Now that the world is made and going; if I 
was asked what the cauſe of the formation of ſuch 
or ſuch a ſtratum of ſtone is, why ſuch or ſuch 
ſhells are found in a certain kind of (tones? why a 
ſort of marbling in ſome other kind? why lime- 
ſtone calcines in the fire, while another is vitrified 
therein? what the origine of rain is? and what 
it is that ſupplies fountains with water? or any 
other the like queſtions : having immediately re- 
courſe to the will of God, would not be anſwering 
like a naturaliſt, God having eſtabliſhed natural 
cauſes to regulate the birth and preſervation of 


theſe things. For inſtance, I would ſay, that 


ſtones are formed in thoſe places where waters 
carry and collect the ſand, clay, and lime which 
they are compoſed of: that the lime-ſtone is that 
in which earch is predominant: that the ſtone 
which may be vitrified 1s that wherein ſand is in 
greater quantity : that when the cryſtalline or 
ſtony matter is by the water conveyed upon ſtrata of 
ſhells, here and there depoſited by the ſea after its 
ancient change of place at the time of the flood, 
this produces ſtones with a mixture of ſhells, ſuch 
as thoſe found in the quarries about Paris: that 
when the cryſtalline juice is mixt with and flows 
round a heap of fliats of different colours, or up- 
on ſtrata of clay, the whole produces maſſes of 
marble or of jaſper variegated with different veins, 
I would likewiſe ſay, that the perpetual evapora- 
tion of the water, ſalt, and bitumen of the ſea, 
maintains the dews, rains, favours, and odors 
and that the rains that fill the ſubterranean reſer— 
voirs, ſupply the wells and the perpetual or the 
intermittent fountains: that conſequently in the 
torrid zone, where immenſe rains fall, the moun- 
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tains collect a ſufficient quantity of water to ſupply 
prodigious rivers, ſuch as the Amazon's and { 


Plata; while on the other hand, in places where it 
never rains, the longeſt ridges of mountains, ſuch 


as thoſe which attend the Nile on either ſide in a 


ſpace of nearly two hundred leagues in length, ne- 
ver yield the ſmalleſt ſtream of water, nor the leaſt 
fountain. I would thus, to the beſt of my power, 
aſſign to each peculiar effect its immediate cauſe. 
Such is the employment of particular phyſicks, 
whoſe aim next to this muſt be to make the whole 
ſubſervient to the neceſſaries of life, and the glory 
of the Creator. But if you throw me into genera- 
lities, if you refer me to the origine of ſand, water, 
iron, &c. I have nothing like any general laws to 
produce them. Theſe natures have no phyſical 
cauſe; at leaſt I am no way intitled to aſſign any 
ſuch cauſe to them. 

If I ſee twenty or more elements ſucceſſively en- 
tering into the compoſition of thoſe bodies that 
grow and are diſſolved : if I find, after a thouſand 
and a thouſand mixtures, theſe elements inviolably 
the ſame 3; does not reaſon teach me thence to con- 
clude, that God has prepared them to vary the 


ſcene of the world; but that he has at the ſame 


time rendered them invariable in themſelves, there- 
by to ſet bounds to theſe changes; that after a long 
ſeries of unfoldings, increaſes, diſſolutions, and 
viciſſitudes, the world might ſtill be found the ſame 
it was four, five, or ſix thouſand years before! 
There is in all this nothing diſhonourable to the 
Creator, nothing that is not perfectly agreeable to 
experience. It is then going againſt experience, 


againſt the glory of the Creator, and contrary to 


the intereſts of true piety, to refer the creation to 
a general motion, inſtead of aſcribing the forma: 
| tion 
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tion of the whole and of every part to the inten- The wont 

tions and the ſpecial wills of the Creator. of DESCAR- 
I ſhall here add for the good of mankind, which —. 

ought to go before any other conſideration, :1:at 

the atoms of Gaſſendus, and the homogeneous 1nat- 

ter of Deſcartes, have now more than ever pro- 

cured credit to the extravagance of tranſmutations. 

Alchymiſts are hooted at by all naturaliſts as crack- 

brained men. But have thoſe who hiſs them an 

juſt reaſon ſo to do? Alchymiſts do but ſeek after 

what is a plain conſequence of the doctrine of the 

atoms and of homogeneous matter. For if metals, 

mercury, common ſalt, ſand, lime or aſhes, water, 

air, fire, light, and ſome other matters, are ſo many 
unalterable natures, as immutable as the will of 

that Being who made them the baſis and ſupport 

of his world: in this caſe indeed the corpuſculiſts 

and the alchymiſts know neither what they ſay, 

nor what they are looking for. But if theſe natures, 
which II take to be ſimple, elementary, and, with 

regard to us, indeſtructible, are, as Gaſſendus and 

Deſcartes thought them, nothing but compounds 

of atoms, or of a few parcels of homogeneous 

matter, of which it is poſſible to make whatever 

we pleaſe ; I hope that philoſophers will at laſt 

take the reſolution to come to the point: that, for 

the greater good of mankind, they, inſtead of 

loſing time in diſcourſing, will all of them turn 

alchymiſts, break the corners of angles, tranſmute 

half-metals into perfect ones, or at leaſt diſſolve 

mixt bodies, and by force of fire diſſolve all the 

bonds of our elements; inſomuch that the opera- 

tion may reach the very atoms, and the homoge- 

neous matter be obtained. Which done, they will 

have reaſon to entertain hopes of finding a certain 

happy turn, that may convert a lump of primitive 
Matter into an ingot of gold. 

: N 3 Let 
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Cosmo- Let us, though againſt the grain, make one con- 
coxy. feſſionat laſt, This method of employing motion 
Atheiſm alone to organize matter, is what has given atheiſts 


by Carteſi- profound phy ſicks a few appearances of reaſoning 
aniſm. attended with geometry. But all this profundity 
is nothing but darkneſs and miſery. A friend of 
mine, whom a juſt correſpondence and the beſt 
intentions ſometimes lay under the neceſſity of 
hearing the doctors of that ſchool, now very nu- 
merous, gave me the hiſtory of their principles. 
There is, they ſay, an univerſal matter, indiffe. 
rent to become every thing, or ſuſceptible of all 
ſorts of forms. This point is granted to us by all 
the ſchools. Let us for a moment be allowed to 
ſuppoſe this matter eternal, and to add to it a mo- 
tion for ever diſtributed through all and every one 
of the parts of that matter. This is ſufficient to 
us to account for every thing: and why ſhould we 
be willing to admit any thing more, if that can 
ſuffice? Firſt, it is as eaſy for us to admit of a 
matter eternally moved, as it is to admit of an 
eternal God. Matter is good, and motion is a 
perfection. Is it more difficult to eſtabliſh that 
this twofold excellence is eternal, than to prove, 
that there is a Being, who, from all eternity, is 
poſſeſſed of every perfection? This being ſup- 
poſed, it is more reaſonable to attribute the orga- 
nization of the world and of what it contains to an 
eternal motion, than to an eternal mover diffe- 
rent from matter itſelf. For the world, were it the 
work of God, would bring upon its author as 
many reproaches as there ſhould be perfections (a) 
in it. But there are no longer any complaints to 
be made, if the world is the reſult of a bare mo- 
(a) This is the ſubſtance of of Spinoſa, the moſt zealous 


an the arguments of Bayle and partizans of Deſcartes. 
, tion; 
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tion: and to eſpouſe this convenient ſyſtem, The worLD 


which attributes the organization of the world to 
an eternal motion rather than to an eternal wiſdom, 
it is enough that this organization may poſſibly be 
the plain effect of motion. Now, the thing is 
evidently poſſible. The great Deſcartes, the moſt 
meditative, the moſt ſyſtematick genius, and the 
moſt accuſtomed never to admit of any thing but 
what may be evidently conceived, has taken for 
the baſis and fundamental principle of all his phy- 
ſicks, that matter in motion muſt produce all the 
- things both general and particular which are ſeen in 


of DEsCAR- 


the world, without any order or proportions & being Treatiſe 
put among them by God, Theſe are his very words. n light. 


Let us, they ſay again, to the evidence of this 
poſſibility add another proof, which is matter of 
fact. It is eaſy to ſee that our globe revolves from 
all eternity; ſince the ſea, Which has not much 
altered its place for theſe four thouſand years, has 
nevertheleſs ſucceſſively paſſed and repaſſed over 
all the lands, and every where left marks of its 
paſſage in large depoſitions of ſhells and marine 
bodies. Whereby it is plain, that theſe changes 
of place, which are operated ſo very ſlowly, can- 
not poſſibly have ſucceſſively covered and left all 
the lands, except in an innumerable ſeries of ages, 
and very likely through an eternal duration. 

All I ſee clear and certain in this way of 
_ reaſoning in deiſts, is, the ſhame and diſhonour it 
brings upon that vain=-glorious philoſophy, which 
requires nothing but matter and motion to con- 
ſtrut the world. Materialiſm is the reſult of it. 
But thoſe who think they, by the Carteſian doc- 
trine, authorize atheiſm and all its deplorable 
conſequences, have had recourſe to either dreams 
or fictions, in order to ſupport impiety. The de- 
mand they make of a matter that has put itſelf in 
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Cosmo- motion from all eternity, is a demand void of all 
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ſenſe: and though the poſſibility of a matter eter. 
nally moved were of the utmoſt evidence ; they 
will never fetch out of it any thing but a chaos, 
not an organized world. But inſtead of oppoſing 
here ſyllogiſm to ſyllogiſm, and ſubtilties to ſub: 
tilties, it 1s both more proper and more ſecure, 
from plain experience at once to demolifh all their 
pretenſions. They firſt fancy they conceive that 
there may have been from all eternity a matter 
conſtantly moved: but it is a notion contradicted 
by experience. There is none but ſees that motion 
is accidental to bodies. Bodies may be at reſt: it is 
their natural ſtate; and when they are in it, they 
will for ever remain fo, unleſs they are puſhed, 
People know not what they ſay when they attri- 
bute to them tendencies towards moving, appetites 
and efforts. If then matter is in motion, it muſt 
needs have received that motion, and there is a 
mover. 

In the ſecond place, ſome fancy they can employ 
the homogeneous and univerſal matter of Deſcartes, 
becauſe by wearing out at angles, and by whirl- 
ing, it becomes whatever you pleaſe, But a matter 
of this kind, as we ſay, is a mere chimera, not 
any thing real. And asthere is not now any mat- 
ter univerſal or common to all bodies, there has 
been no ſuch thing from all eternity. Each ele- 


ment is a bottom or ground by itſelf. One has 


nothing of the other: nor can the one become the 


other. They are ſo many precious materials, 


whoſe invariable excellence and determinate num- 
ber intimate to me a deſign, intentions, and juſt 


meaſures. 


i 


Well, will the materialiſts reply, we give up the 
vague matter of the ſchools. For the future we 
ſhall ever be contented with incommutable " 
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jadeſtructible elements. But if thay are immute- The wor» 
able and inexterminable, they are then eternal. 9 Pesch. 


Let us ſuppoſe a motion in them. This will ſuf- 
fictently intitle us therefrom to deduce all the effects 
that are produced in the world : and if that is ſuf- 
ficient, we ſhall not go back to any ulterior and 
ſuperior being. For any man uling his reaſon 
avoids multiplying beings without neceſſity. 
What ſignifies all this dialectick? It is not true 
that the eternity of elements may be deduced from 
their actual incorruptibility : and if they were 
even as eternal as they are incorruptible, motion 
could make of them nothing but rough maſſes 
without any order. If then there is a world well 


T 


— — 


ordered, it is neither the elements nor any motion 


whatever that have produced this work. 
Firſt, it is not true, that by having demonſtrat- 
ed that elements are now ingenerable with regard 


to us, and indeſtruciible by all our efforts, we give 


any room to believe them eternal. But we can ne- 
ver deal fairly in ſo important an inquiry, ſo long 
as we have recourſe to ſubtle wranglings. Let us 
build on certainty, If experience can bring us 
acquainted with the origine of theſe elements, com- 
mon ſenſe ſuggeſts, that we muſt ſtick to the cer- 


tainty of that experience, and not run away with 
frivolous arguments. . 


can and ought experimentally to judge of the 


materials of the world, or of the fabrick of the ele- 
ments, as I judge of the organization of the whole: 
and as I fee ſo evident a prudence in the ſortment 
of the whole, I cannot but find the ſame in the 
preparations of the pieces, This is quite plain. 


And really experience has taught me, that there is 


not leſs prudence uſed in the making of the wheels 
of a watch, than in their re- union; and that there 


1s not leſs deſign in the determined form of the 


letters 
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letters that fill the boxes in a printing-houſe, than 
in the collection of theſe letters in order to print a 
work. This ſure is common ſenſe. Metaphyſicks 
that ſwerve from it, and pretend to lead us to 
other conſequences, by deny ing that there is any 


. counſel or prudence in the relation we obſerve be. 


tween the light and the ball of the eye, are pitiful, 
and deſerve no reply. 

If the materialiſt talks nonſenſically, when, in- 
ſtead of an infinitely powerful intelligence, he 
eſtabliſhes either principles determinate from and 
to all eternity, and putting themſelves in motion, 
(which is full of contradiction) or a vague and 
eternal matter apt to become whatever you may 
imagine (which is conſtantly belyed by experi- 


ence) ; he ſays nothing more rational, and even 


carries his raſhneſs further, in affirming after Deſ- 


cartes the poſſibility of the organization of theſe 
matters in conſequence of a general motion, with- 
out the further intervention of God. But though 
this poſſibility of a matter moved ſpontaneouſly 
trom all eternity, ſhould be as conceivable as it is 
abſurd and contrary to reaſon ; that matter would 
nevertheleſs be ſtill a dull lifeleſs ground incapable 
of producing either a world, or order, or ſpirits, 
or intelligent ſubſtances. Carteſianiſm is then 
here no manner of aſſiſtance to materialiſm ; be- 
caufe the Carteſian fabrick of a matter moved and 
whirling, which afterwards diſpoſes itſelf into 2 


regular world, in which God puts no manner of 


proporiton, is every whit as unintelligible, as a 
blind matter that ingenders light, order, wiſe mea- 
fures, and intelligent ſubſtances, Reaſon under- 
ſtands nothing in either point: and experience 
claſhes equally with both. Of this we ſaw the 
proofs : and it is a notorious fact, that ſand moved 
whatever way and as long as ever you Ae will 

always 
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always be ſand, and ſhall never be a bird, or a Theworrp 

pendulum, no more than an angel or our own 75 Descan- 
irit. | | EE 

P The third article; I mean the perpetual ten- 

dency of the ſea to leave one whole fide of the 

world, in order to gain gradually upon the other, 

and ſucceſſively to paſs over every part, which is 


alledged as a palpable inſtance of an eternal dura- 


tion, is another idea equally contradicted by ex- 
rience. 

The ſinkings and riſings of ſands and of unſet- 
tled grounds, may repel or attract the waters of a 
ſea, and occaſion a few local variations. Thus it 
| is that the ſea is at all times ready to overflow cer- 
tain parts of Holland, which are preſerved only 
by the force of dikes. Thus it has abandoned Har- 
fleur in Normandy, and the port of Aigues-mor- 
tes in Languedoc. But though it has quitted ſome 


of our weſtern coaſts by the diſtance of a league, 
it has nevertheleſs not covered the eaſtern coaſt for 


| the ſame diſtance. The ports of Japha, Alexan- 
- dretta, and Smyrna, are what they were formerly. 


| The ſea has remained conſtantly in the ſame place 


for the four thouſand years it has been known: nor 
can it be proved that it has univerſally left unco- 
| vered the northern or weſtern lands, I will not 
ſay by the diſtance of a league, but of one ſingle 
| fathom, in order to aſcend as much on the oppo- 
| fite grounds. 
| The numberleſs ſhells and marine bodies which 
are frequently found in the lands now inhabited, 
| are, together with the horrid fractures and declivi- 
ties obſerved in them (a), the proofs, not indeed 
| Ofa gradual diſplacing of the waters ſucceſſively 
| Ciffuſed over the whole ſurface of the earth through 
(a) See the letter at the end of the third Vol. of the Spectacle 
e la nature. 3 
; an 
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ricane ſyddenly raiſed all over the outſide of the 
globe, of a ſplitting of its ſurface, of a ſudden 


ſinking of the friable parts, and of a tranſporta- 


tion that was made of the whole maſs of the wa- 
ters from within their ancient reſervoir over the 
major part of the lands which men formerly inha- 
bited ; fo that a great part of our habitations hap. 
pen to have been portions of the ancient boſom 
of the ſea, and this now covers a very great num- 
ber of the habitations of the firſt men. 

Had the ſea by little and little got over all the 
lands; had it covered and proportionably unco- 
vered all the plains and all the mountains ; to be 
ſure we ſhould, with the ſpoils of that element, 
every where find the innumerable veſtiges of the 
habitations of men: a multitude of vaſes and hard 


matters, of worked metals, of buildings, and even 


whole towns. We ſhould every where ſee monu- 
ments varied according to the countries, and 
ſhewing as many different characters as there 
ſhould have been revolutions in the immenſe 


duration of eternity. Now, there is no ſuch thing 


found. The major part of the terreſtrial fruits and 
animals, which men thought they had found among 
the ſpoils of the ſea, being cloſely examined, prove 
now quite other things. The pretended ſerpents 
tongues found in the collections of natural hiſtory, 
are evidently the teeth of the great ſea-dog. The 
pretended fruits, which they miſtook for petrified 
olives, are the ornaments with which a certain kind 
of ſea-urchin has its ſhell-ſcu]l covered all over, 
and which play upon its back like ſo many arms | 
or levers. The large bones that have been often 
met with under ground, and miſtaken for ele- 
phants bones, prove now to be the carcaſſes of hip- 
popotami. In ſhort, we every where find * 
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all parts. ; i 
But this is dwelling too long upon theſe diſmal 
© notions: let us rather lament the turn of mind of 
theſe men who preach nothing but evidence, and 
who content themſelves with a materialiſm not 
only incomprehenſible, bur alſo full of abſurdity : 
who abandon experience and hiſtory, which they 
have in their hands, to run after poſſibilities con- 
tradicted by matter of fact; and who, in order 
to decide what we are to think about the flood and 
the foundations of the whole revelation, chuſe to 
have recourſe to metaphyſical ſubtilty, rather than 
to the conſonancy of traditions, monuments, expe- 
rience, and common ſenſe, 


IX. 
The world of Newton. 


I T is not with the principles of Sir Iſaac New- 
ton as with the primitive matter of Ariſtotle, Gaſ- 
ſendus, and Deſcartes. This matter, let it be 
repreſented to us under any terms whatever, as 
producing all things, both general and particular, 
by the bare impreſſion of morion, is agreeable nei- 
ther to the recital of Moſes, according to which 
each particular being is the work of a particular 
will, nor to experience, according to which it is 
| impoſſible for any general motion to organize a 
body, or to produce an elementary grain. Whereas 
| Newton's phyſicks ſeem perfectly agreeable to 
| both, He contradicts experience upon no account, 
ii the whole of his phyſicks amounts only to the 
| Eſtabliſhing a general action, which experience may 
| ſhew us to be in nature, without attempting to 
| aaſlſign 


of the dwelling of the ſea, but none of thoſe over- The won 
flown habitations which ought to be met with on of _ 
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with the recital of Moſes ; ſince Newton, like 


Moſes, attributes the production of the ſeveral ele. 
ments, and the organization of the whole, to ſo 
many commands or intentions of the Creator, 


I had till now deferred finiſhing the reading of 


the laſt part of his opticks, becauſe it contains x 
number of queſtions, which appeared not to me to 
have any connexion with my preſent work. [ 
have juſt reſumed this part, towards the end of 
which I find two obſervations, which I quote with 
the utmoſt ſatisfaction. I have endeavoured 
through the whole courſe of this hiſtory to eſtz- 
bliſh it as a truth, that we are to attribute to ſo 
many ſpecial wills of God, not to any created 
cauſe, the origine of the ſeveral elementary na 
tures, and the formation either of the organized 
ſpecies, or of each ſphere, and of the whole world, 
I thought I had found the proof of this truth in 
nature, ſuch as it is eſtabliſhed by the recital of 
Moſes. Nor is it a ſmall ſatisfaction to me to find 
this opinion, which has made impreſſions upon me 
many years before I read Newton, ſo clearly eſta 
bliſhed by a philoſopher of ſo much weight. 
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In the beginning, ſays he, God formed mat 
ter into particles ſolid, maſſy, hard, impene- 
trable, of ſuch magnitudes and figures, witi 
ſuch other properties, in ſuch number and quan- 
tity, and in ſuch proportion with regard t0 
ſpace, as beſt anſwered the end for which he 
formed them. And as theſe primitive particle 
are ſolid, they on that very account are incon- 
parably harder than any of the porous bodies 
which are compoſed of them; and ſo very har 
are they, that they neither wear out nor can be 
broken: nothing being capable, according 0 
the common courſe of nature, to 2 1 
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a by the diſpoſal of God himſelf, While theſe of New- 
„ particles continue intire, they may through all 
d ages conſtitute bodies of one and the ſame na- 


e ture and texture: whereas if they ſhould happen 
« to wear out, or to be broken in pieces, the na- 
« ture of things, which depends on theſe particles | 
4 ſychas they were made in the beginning, would 
« change infallibly. The water and the earth, 


W compoſed of old particles worn out, and of 
„ fragments of theſe particles, would not at pre- 


„ ſent be of the ſame nature and contexture as the 
„ water and the earth that ſhould from the be- 
E © ginning have been compoſed of intire particles. 


| « Conſequently, that nature may be durable, the 


« alteration of corporeal beings ought only to con- 
« ſift in the different ſeparations, new aſſemblages 


and motions of theſe permanent particles: com- 


| pound bodies being liable to be broken, not 


| «© through the middle of theſe ſolid particles, but 


© © in places where theſe particles are joined toge- 
| «© ther, and touch one another only in a ſmall 
number of points.“ 
This gives Mr. Newton occaſion to add after- 
| wards, that it ſeems that all material things 
| © have been compoſed of the above deſcribed 
hard and ſolid particles, diverſly combined in 
| © the primitive formation of things by the direc- 


| © tion of an intelligent agent: for to him who 


| © created theſe particles it belonged to put them 
| © in order. It would not be acting like a philo- 
| © ſopher to pretend, that the ſimple laws of na- 
| © ture may have been capableof fetching the world 
| © out of the chaos, though this world once made 
| © may, by help of theſe laws, continue to ſubliſt - 
© for many ages together.” 


Let 
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Coso- Let us now ſee what the philoſophy of Sir Haas 
Sor. Newton teaches us, and what benefit we may reap 
The ſub- from it. 3 
ſtance of It may be reduced to three principal heads, viz, 
Sir Iſaac vacuum, the laws of motion, and attraction. 
8 Firſt, that there may be, and that there are in re. 
Shy. ality, ſpaces empty of all bodies in the univerſe, Sir 
Iſaac and all his foll vers undertake to ſhew, both 
from the ſupreme pow:r of the Creator, and from 
| the immobility or univerſal ſtiffneſs, which, for 
| want of the intermiſſion of vacuum, would be in 
| the maſs of bodies, | 
| God, for inſtance, may create no more than ſix 
unequal globes, and put them three large and three 
| ſmall ones together. The three great ones drawn 
| near each other, leave an empty ſpace between 
| them, and the three ſmall ones do the ſame, The 
vacuum which is between rhe largeſt is greater than 
that between the ſmalleſt. There may of courſe 
be a vacuum, more or leſs conſiderable, according 
| to the remoteneſs or proximity of bodies. 
lf The poſlibility of a vacuum may be proved ſtil 
it more ſimply. God is ſuppoſed to have thought 
it fit to create none but one ſingle hollow ball, or 
now to create a hollow globe, whoſe arch is in- 
tirely without pores, and admits no ſtrange bodies 
Does not vacuum in this caſe become poſſible and 
neceſſary? Te 
Next to this, the Newtonians, as well as the 
Gaſſendiſts, try to eſtabliſh the neceſſity of a va 
cuum, without which they pretend, that motion 
would be impoſſible in nature; becauſe any booy 
moved would every moment be obliged to dil 
| Place a maſs of matter always equal to its own, 
| | and would of courſe meet with a denſity or a re- 
ſiſtance as real in a fluid maſs as in a maſs of ſtone. 
| The ſtone reſiſts the body moved, only hora 
| [ 
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E the latter loſes a quantity of motion equal to that it The worr.v 
E communicates to the former in diſplacing it. Now 9 New- 
the fluid maſs being really equal, takes from it ag 
much motion as a ſtone to be diſplaced would do. 

Ihe reſiſtance therefore will be the ſame, and the 

bodies moved will be inceſſantly ſtopt in the 

I plenum : or in other words, admitting a perfect 

Þ plenum in the univerſe, is introducing an univerſal 

E ſtiffneſs or petrification into it. There is no end of 

E theſe diſputes. For my part, I frankly own, that 

E Inever could underſtand any thing in the Carteſian 

E plenum, and that, beſides the inextricable difficulty 

of making bodies move freely, and every way in 

a plenum conſtantly equal, reaſon is ſtill more 

© ſhocked at hearing people coldly ſay, that God 

could never create a hollow globe, without intro- 

E ducing ſome matter into it. 

Mr. Deſcartes is the firit who has ſtudied the 

© conſtant laws of motion, and purſued tliis part of 
phyſicks, which may be of ſo much inſtruction, 

both in point of aſtronomy and of mechanicks. 

But though his firſt endeavours are infinitely valua- 

ble, yer is it generally confeſſed, that he miſtook 

in a great many points. Newton, without diſpute, 

injoys the glory of having carried the exactneſs of 

E obſervation and calculations concerning the ſhocks 

of bodies, and the communication of motions much 

| farther, Poſſibly he has not cleared all; and there 

may be ſome miſtakes to be redreſſed in certain ar- 

| ticles ſtill diſputed. But his work in this kind is 

ol infinite help to us. 

| Thefirſt law which Sir Iſaac Newton eſtabliſhes J. Law. 
after Mr. Deſcartes is, that every body has a ten- The 25 
dency towards remaining in its ſtate either of reſt 5%, © 
or motion. Any body at reſt by its maſs reſiſts ras per- 
the impreſſion of motion, and the larger the (-veringin 
maſs, che greater is the reſiſtance. (But muſt it be their fate. 
Vo I. II. O ſurpaſſed 
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A body in motion continues to move, till an. 
other force ſtops it, or makes it deviate from its 
direction: and this diſpoſition of bodies towards per. 
ſevering in their preſent ſtate is what Sir Iſaac 
calls vis inertic, It is a paſſive ſtate, whereby a 


body either continues at reſt, or perſeveres in the di- 


rection of its motion; becauſe a body cannot move 


ſpontaneouſly, or give itſelf a new direction. 


This law, though agreeable to experience, 
might, if not well underſtood, occaſion dangerous 
miltakes. The vis inertiæ is nothing real in the 
body at reſt : and the reſiſtance to the impreſſion 
of motion is greater or leſs in bodies at reſt, in 


proportion to their denſity, or to the greater quan- 


tity of matter through which the motion is divided, 
T he greater the diviſion, the greater the reſiſtance, 
Therefore a large maſs reſiſts more than a ſmall 
one. The vis inertiæ, or the tendency towards 
perſevering in the ſame ſtate, is alſo found in moy- 
ing bodies; but in good truth this tendency is 
as yet nothing real in them: It is foreign to them. 


However, it is ſomething very real in God in whom 


it does reſide ; ſince it is nothing but that conſtant 
and regular action, whereby the Creator continues 
to tranſport bodies according to the law he has 
eſtabliſhed. 'Tis true, this is not what Sir Iſaac 
ſays : but it evidently reſults from his principles. 
There are, according to him, and experience, 


caſes in which bodies, in claſhing againſt each other, 


loſe all their motion; other caſes, in which one 
body loſes all its motion, by communicating the 


Whole of it to another, and caſes in which motion 


is divided. Newton obſerves, and admirably well 
accounts for the variety of theſe diviſions, accord- 


ing to the variety of caſes. One truth ſenſibly 


relults from it, viz, that God has regulated thele 
things 
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things according to his will, and that their perſe- The von 
vering in their ſtate, is nothing but an effect of his / NEM: 


law. There is in the body moved no virtue, or 
any real force inherent in 1t, nor any diſcernment 
to vary its direction; but a bare effect of that 
omnipotence, which continues to move bodies 
according to the different caſes, and in the manner 
appointed by his wiſdom, 

It is ſo very true, that this perſeverance of moved 


bodies in continuing their motion 1s no reality in 


them, and is no way different from God's will, 
that this motion has bounds, and ceaſes totally in 
the caſes preſcribed by the free will of the Creator. 
When two hard bodies of equal bulk and velocity 
meet, God, inſtead of taking all motion from 
them, (as he does in this caſe) might have com- 
manded the one to transfer its motion to the other, 
in which caſe they would have been reflected, con- 
tinuing each the way begun by the other. He 
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would not have it ſo, doubtleſs, that certain mo- 


tions might finiſh inſtead of continuing for ever: 
which, together with the motions newly occaſioned 
by the liberty of man, would have put the earth 
into confuſion, by a multiplicity of actions contra- 
dicting each other, and perpetuated in infinitum. 
It was proper to make this obſervation upon the 


tendency of moved bodies towards perſevering in 


their motion and direction; leſt thoſe who may 
approve of the Newtonian ſyſtem ſhoul! ſuppoſe 
in bodies moved a force and reality of action which 


is not in them; and that they may on the contrary | 


be ſenſible, that the perſeverance of bodies in their 
motion is the work of the moſt free will of God, 
and of a providence that watches over us : that it 
does not neceſſarily follow from the ſun's revolving 
to-day towards the weſt, that it will reappear to- 
morrow at the eaſt; and that the laws whereby the 

O 2 world 
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TI. Law. 
Propor- 
tion of the 
effect to 
the cauſe. 


III. Law. 
Reaction. 


| weighing eight hundred; ſo much as the hork 
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world is governed, far from diminiſhing in the 
leaſt our gratitude, ought rather, when rightly 
underſtood, to excite and enliven it. 

T he ſecond Newtonian law is, that the extent 
of the cauſe rules that of the effect, and that the 
alteration of the effect is proportional to the alte. 
ration of the cauſe, which being ſimple, double, 
or triple, produces a ſimple, double or triple effect: 
which point requires no explication, nor any remark, 

The third law conſiſts in ſaying, that where: ever 
there is any action or impreſſion, there is likewiſe 
a reaction contrary to it, and equal to the impreſ- 
ſion. Which means, that if one body acts upon an- 
other, the ſecond takes from the firſt a part of 
its motion: whereby Sir Iſaac underſtands that 
the ſecond acts upon the firſt by the whole ex: 
tent of the activity it takes from it. For inſtance, 
if a body meets with another, it is either totally 
ſtopt, or only retarded according to the caſe. But 
it always loſes what it communicates to the other, 
and it is always ſtopt or retarded by a power exact 
equal to what it loſes, and conſequently a power 
which the other exerts upon it. A globe puſhed | 
claſhes with another that went leſs quick than it, 
and accelerates the velocity thereof, What velocity 
the ſecond acquires, it takes from the firſt, What 
it acquires therefore acts upon the firſt, ſince i 
puſhes it in a contrary direction; or, in other 
words, retards it as much as it is itſelf accele- 
rated. If a horſe, having ſtrength equal to orc 
thouſand pounds weight, puts in motion a pack 


pulls the burden, ſo much does the latter draw tit 
horſe. They equally exert on each other an im- 
preſſion of eight hundred pounds weight. Ti 
horſe which has ſomething more, and which by t 
flexibility of his muſcles always repeats the Few 

| | | 1 8 actloh, 
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action, and the ſame power, goes on, Is ſuperior, The wont 
and cauſes the burden to follow. If you put upon I Nzv- 


the horſe a child weighing forty or fifty pounds, . 
the horſe will ſtill go on, But if he is mounted 


by a fellow of two hundred pounds weight, then 
the whole ſtrength of the horſe is exhauſted, The 
horſe who tries to carry off both man and pack, 
exerts upon the whole burden a power equal 
to a thouſand pounds weight, and the burden on 
the other hand exerts the force of one thouſand 
pounds weight upon the horſe, They remain in 
equilibrio, and nothing procecds. 


* 


The fourth law, and that which moſt eſpecially 1y. Law. 
characteriſes Sir Iſaac Newton's ſyſtem is, that all Attrac- 


bodies weigh one upon another, or that there 1s in 
all bodies a force which may be called attraction, 
whereby they tend, or are carried towards each 
other, 

Of this, ſays he, we find the proof both in the 
heavens and on the earth. In the heavens we ſee 
the ſtars approaching each other, ſometimes more, 
ſometimes leſs, and an inquiry may be made into 
the cauſe which hinders them from receding inceſ- 
ſantly from the centre of their motion, or which 


brings them thither again. In making the firſt 


trials of this inquiry upon the moon which turns 
round the earth, we find that the ſame cauſe which 
brings down a flint or a marble caſt into the air, 
alſo brings down the moon again towards the earth. 
The ſtone caſt has a centrifugal force, whereby it 
recedes from the earth. Bur it at the ſame time 
yields to another ſuperior force tending towards 
the centre, which brings it to it again. I he moon 
likewiſe, by the motion it has received, and which 
carries it off from the earth, has a tendency towards 
receding from it : and it would really go for ever 
from us according to the firſt la v, if there was not 
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at the ſame time another power that brought it 
back towards the earth. One of theſe two force; 
is a bridle to the other. Were the moon aban— 
doned to its centrifugal force, it would leave the 
circular line it deſcribes round the earth, and pro- 
ceed according to a ſtrait line that would be tan- 
gent to the point, wherein it ſnould leave the circle 
of its revolution: and if it was totally given over 
to the centripetal force, it would ruſh precipitately 
upon the earth. But the concurrence of theſe two 
forces detains it in its orbit. Whereby it appears, 
that the ſtrait line, wherein the moon endeavours 
to get away by the centrifugal force, is bent or 


curved by the force of retraction, and that the next 


tangent which it endeavours anew to deſcribe, is 
alſo inſtantaneouſly curved by the centripetal force. 
This curvature is properly the work of attraction; 
and we know by geometry, that the moon falling 
towards the centre by the uniform virtue of the 


ſame attraction, would deſcribe the ray of its orbit 


in the ſame ſpace of time that it would deſcribe the 
quarter part of the ſaid orbit or curvature. In 
meaſuring the time it employs in deſcribing one 
quarter of its orbit therefore, we alſo meaſure the 
time it would be in deſcribing its ray by the uni- 
form iinpreſſion of attraction. We know the du- 
ration of the circular revolution of the moon round 
the earth. We likewiſe know the diſtance from 
the earth to the moon, viz. ſixty terreſtrial ſemi- 


diameters. Knowing then how many feet of its 
orbit the moon deſcribes in one minute, we know 


how many of its rays it would deſcribe in falling 
uniformly towards the centre by virtue of the at- 
traction it feels at that diſtance from the earth: 


and it is found that it would deſcribe fifteen foot in 


one minute. But it has been obſerved on the other 


hand, that the attraction, which brings the moon 


down 
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down again towards the earth, acts differently, ac- The worxLp 
cording to the different points of remoreneſs from 5 ang 
the centre; that it increaſes towards the earth in an 


inverſe proportion of the ſquare of the diſtance, or 
that it diminiſhes from the earth in proportion as 
the ſquare of thediſtance increaſes: ſo that the moon 
placed at the ſecond terreſtrial ſemi-diameter, would 
be attracted four times leſs than at the farſt : when 
placed at the third ſemi- diameter, it would be at- 
trated nine times leſs vigorouſly: and the attrac- 
tion would be ſixteen times leſs at the fourth ſemi- 
diameter, and ſo on. The moon, which at the 


ſixtieth ſemi- diameter deſcribes fiſteen foot in one 


minute, being at laſt ſixty times lower, or very 
near the earth, would then in one minute deſcribe 
3600 times fifteen foot: the ſquare of ſixty being 
60 times 60, that is, 3600. 

Let us now ſee what ſpace a ſtone falling down 
goes through in one minute. Ir is placed exactly 
ſixty terreſtrial ſemi-diameters lower than the mid- 
dle diſtance of the moon. It is matter of fact, that 
in one ſecond, or the ſixtieth part of one minute, 
this ſtone goes through a ſpace of fifteen foot. Now, 
according to the experiments made by Galileo, the 
| ſpaces gone through by heavy bodies are as the 
ſquares of the times. What will the ſquare of the 
fixtieth ſecond, which completes the minute, be? 
It is ſixty times ſixty, or 3600. The ſtone ſhall 
then at the end of the minute have gone through 
3600 times fifteen foot. Multiplying fifteen by 
3600, the product will be 54000. 

Thus the moon and the ſtone, when in the neigh- 
bourhood of the earth, willequally go through fifty- 
tour thouſand foot in one minute : and the ſtone, if 


carried into the orbit of the moon, and thence |-t 


go, will there experience an attraction 3600 times 
O 4 lets, 
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in one minute. 
Sir Haac from this conformity of effects hay. 


ing deduced the unity ot the cauſe, and endea. 


voured to ſhew that gravity is nothing different 
from attraction, looks upon the earth for other 
proofs of the attract: on, by which bodies, accord- 
ing to him, tend toward cach other. In order to 
this, he alledges che riſing of fluids in capillary 
pipes, magnetiſms, and electiicitics, inſiſting above 
all upon an experiment, which ſeems ta prove at- 
traction ſenſibly enough. 
He expoſcs the fact in his opticks as follows: 
If two laminæ of glaſs, flat and ſinooth, three 
or four inches broad, and twenty or twenty-five 
inches long, are laid one parallel to the hori- 
zon, and the other upon this, in ſuch manner, 
that touching one another by ane of their extre- 
mites, they make an angle of about ten or tifteen 
minutes: their inward ſurfaces being moiſtened 
with a clean cloth dipt in the oil oi turpentine, 
and one or two drops of this oil being let fall on 
that end of the under glaſs which 1s molt remote 
from the aboveſaid angle, ſo ſoon as the upper 
“ Jamina ſhall be laid upon the inferior in ſuch 
« manner, that it may touch it at one end, and 
make with it an angle of ten or fifteen minutes 
juſt mentioned; the drop will begin to move 
towards the meeting of the two laminæ of glals, 
and continue ſo to do with an accelerated velo- 
city, till it gets thither. For the two glaſſe; 
attract the drop, and hurry it toward the part 
where the attractions incline: and if, while the 
drop is in motion, you raiſe this extremity oi 
the glaſſes at which they touch each other, and 
towards which the drop proceeds, the drop wil 
£ Continue to aſcend between the two glaſſes, and 
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« conſequently it is attracted; and the higher you The worLD 
« lift this extremity of the glaſſes, the ſlower 7 Neu- 


« the drop will mount. Being at laſt ſtopt, it 
« will be as much hurried downwards by its own 
« weight, as it was carried up by attraction. ?? 
The fifth part of Sir Iſaac Newton's philoſophy 
conſiſts in examining what muſt be the curve de- 
ſcribed by a planet, which being carried away by its 
centrifugal force upon a tangent, is perpetually re- 
tracted towards the centre, and thus obliged to 
circulate. He, by the moſt exact and moſt pro- 
found geometry, finds, that this curve muſt be an 
ellipſis, or an orbit nearly of the oval kind: which 
is agreeable to the phenomena. 
Sixthly, he applies his principle of attraction 
to the ſun and planets. He pretends that the 
{un weighs or tends towards them, and that they 
feciptocally gravitate upon him. He examines 
the maſs and weight of each of theſe bodies : and 
comparing the motion of the ſun towards them and 
the gravitations or reſpective tendencies of the pla- 
nets towards the ſun; of the primitive planets to- 
wards each other, and of the ſecondary planets 
towards the great planet that ſerves them as a cen- 
tre; he thence deduces ſituations and a courſe, 
which prove more agreeable to the phænomena 
than any thing hitherto ſaid on this ſubject. And 


on this compariſon of the attractive forces of the 


Iſac Newton's phyſicks runs. 


X. 
Juagments on Newton's phyſicks, 
M OST of the northern naturaliſts, and many 


of our own, being out of conceit with Carteſianiſm, 
5 | ; which 


planets it is, that the moſt famous part of Sir 
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which both in general, and in its application to par. 
ticular caſes appeared little ſatisfactory to them, 
were but the more ready to liſten to a new maſter, 
They were tranſported with the admiration of the 
exactneſs of Sir Iſaac's geometrical operations; and 
by degrees came to overlook certain difficulties, 
which the obſcure idea of attraction at firſt raiſed 
in their minds, in conſideration of the conformity 
of the whole to the celeſtial phænomena. This 


doctrine is now very well received in the moſt fa- 


mous academies. It, in a manner, holds the firſt rank 
there: and the partiſans of Sir Iſaac Newton, when 
they come to underſtand his geometry, are ſo much 
affected by the penetration of his genius, that they 
never mention him without a kind of enthuſiaſm: 
His demonſtrations are ideas altogether divine, 
«© He has gone further than we ever could have 
expected to arrive. Angelick natures are jea- 
«© lous of what has been granted to him; and it is 
a very great honour to mankind, that Newton 
has been one of the ſpecies.” _ 


Some othernaturaliſts, not only Italian, German, 


cc 
ve 


and French, but alſo of his own countrymen, pals 


quite another judgment on his philoſophy. If fatyr 
and a partial diſpoſition have no ſhare in their com- 


plaints, it is but juſt we ſhould hear them. 


We are, they ſay, neither envious nor ungrate- 


ful. We are indebted to Sir Iſaac Newton for 


knowing light and colours more exactly than we 
did before. It is he that has with ſucceſs helped on 
the conſtruction of the reflecting teleſcope, of which 
James Gregory of Aberdeen in Scotland had given 


* See optica the firſt idea and figure in his opticks *, without 


promota, 
print. in 
the year 
1663. 


having been able to find in his own country any 
workman capable of executing it aright. We now 
leave the cumberſome method contrived by Sit 
Iſaac Newton, of making the aperture 1 
where 
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where the eye is to applied, and reſume the firſt The V 
invention of the Scotch optician. But however, it 7 Nzv- 


5 Newton who firſt has directed the work of the 
artiſt, and inriched the publick with this admirable 
inſtrument. 

We don't in the leaſt find fault with ſuch as em- 
ploy the hypotheſis of univerſal gravitation, to ex- 
plain the order of the heavens. They may do it if 
they pleaſe. We are ſo prodigiouſly diſtant from 
the planets, and according to Newton himſelf, 
ſo very great ſtrangers to the nature of the things 
near us, that it is little to us, whether the un- 
known principle, which brings the planets near 
each other, and makes them turn round certain 
centres, be called by the name of attraction, or by 
that of preſſure or impulſion. We do not cavil 
with him about a word. Prudence even requires 
that we ſhould acquaint ourſelves with his method, 
and make uſe of his obſervations, if they bring us 
nearer to the truth of phenomena, and the order of 
nature, than any other: 

But what ſhocks us is, the exceſſive extent given 
to the ſyſtem of attraction, and the ſeveral abuſes 
of it. | 
They extend it too far. The celeſtial phæno- 
mena (a few irregularities excepted) anſwering 
exactly to Sir Iſaac Newton's arguments; people 
infer from thence, that this attraction is generally 
|} reciprocal between all bodies, whether terreſtrial 
or celeſtial : that it is a law really ſubſiſting, or 
even a force inherent in all bodies, which is a very 
wrong conſequence. 85 
The ancient aſtronomers, with their different 
circles, their epicycles, and many geometrical 
demonſtrations, foretold eclipſes. They exactly 
marked out the courſe of the ſun, and the ſitua- 
| (ions of the planets. They thought themſelves 
] intitled 
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Cosuo- intitled from thence to conclude, that nature was 


GONY., 


a 


ranged as they had conceived it. Neverthele{ 
Copernicus and Galileo have convinced the whole 
world of the falſhood of the ſyſtem of Ptolemy and 
the Arabians. ps 
Kepler had recourſe to other hypotheſes and new 
calculations, by means of which he geometrically 
adapted the whole order of the heavens to a new 
motion he had framed of them to himſelf. 1. He 
admitted in the ſun a ſoul deſtined to make it turn 
upon its axis, and to ſend far away an image of 
the ſun acting powerfully round about it. 2. This 
image, though immaterial, puſhed the planets in 
proportion to the ſolidity of their maſſes, and of its 
own force, which diminiſhes all round as the ſquare 
of the diſtance increaſed, He determined the length 
and conſequently the weakening of the radius. 


vector, or carrying ray of the planet from the 


largeneſs of its orbit. He proportionally deter. 
mined the increaſe of the maſs of the planets by the 
lengthening of this radius-vector. By the calcu- 
Jation he built upon theſe hypotheſes, he next 
formed the rule, which has proved exactly agree- 
able to the phenomena, and which is become ſo 
very famous among aſtronomers, that the cubes of 
the diſtances of the planets from the ſun are among 
themſelves as the ſquares of the times of their revo- 


| Jutions : ſo that by knowing exactly the duration 


of their revolutions, one may very nearly aſſign 
their reſpective diſtances, and their diſtances from 
the ſun. 3. Kepler, in order to account why the 
planets deſcribe orbits excentrick to the ſun, im- 


gined that the bodies of the planets were compoſed 


of fibres in form of bearded arrows, which lay all 
the ſame way, and flattened when their points were 
offered to the ſun on one ſide, but which ſtood 
on end when offered to it on the other. * 

| they 
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they offered to the ray of the ſun the ſide of the The uon 


flattened barbs, this was a friendly fide, which, £ _ 


he ſaid, cauſed an attraction towards the fun, When 
on the other hand the planets preſented to the ſun 
their fibres ſtanding up on end, and againſt the 
grain, this was an unfriendly fide, and this manner 
of preſenting themſelves to the ſun cauſed a repul- 
fon. So that the radius- vector, or carrier of the 
planet, attracted it towards the ſun in one caſe, 
and drove it therefrom in another. The rule of 
Kepler, and whatever he eſtabliſhes, that is agree- 
able to obſervations, was retained. But this con- 
formity did not hinder judicious people from look- 
ing with an eye of pity upon all theſe ſuppoſitions 
of fibres flattened or ſtanding up on end, of attrac- 


tions and repulſions, notwithſtanding the pompous 


expreſſions and geometrical apparatus which ſerve 
to ſet off theſe ſuppoſitions, | 

The attractions, repulſions, and immaterial 
powers ſo much uſed by Newton, owe their birth 
to Kepler. The obſervations, geometry, and 
calculations he has annexed to them, are with- 
out diſpute fuperior to the work of Kepler : 
but have the attractive, repelling, and immaterial 
forces, acquired a greater merit or reality than 
they had before, for having been put into better 
company ? 

The partiſans of Sir Iſaac are not the only per- 
ſons who realize to an exceſs this ſuppoſition or pre- 
tended cauſe of the motions of the univerſe, which 
he expreſſes by the obſcure name of attraction, for 
no other reaſon than becauſe he knows not what 


that cauſe is. He ſeems to have himſelf been the 
dupe of his own language, and of his too great 
familiarity with the attraction and the repulſions. 
He finds them every-where. Tis true, he in ſome 
Place ſays, that the effect he attributes to an attrac- 
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tion i nay poſſibly be that of a repulſion. But it i; 
plain enough, that he was of a contrary opinion: 
for whe. n he inquires into the origine of the coheſion 
of bodies and into the reaſon why the little maſſes 
of the elei nents are more difficult to be ſeparated 
than the large ones; it is, ſays he, becauſe the 
elements ha ving no pores, exert upon each other 
an attraction, which acts by the whole depth of 
their maſs, and the whole extent of their ſurface: 
whereas the ſecondary corpuſcules, which are 
compoſed of the primitive maſſes of the elements, 
begin to admit of pores, and the ſmall bodies of 
the third claſs compoſed of the ſecondary ones, 
admit of a number greater (till. Whence it muſt 
needs happen, that the primary particles adhere 
much more powerfully to each other, the ſecond. 
ary attract each other leſs, and thoſe of the third 
claſs leſs ſtill. The attractions of courſe dimi- 
niſh in proportion as the maſſes increaſe, and ata 
diſtance a hundred times greater, a hundred mul. 
tiplied by a hundred, that is, the ſquare of the 
diſtance, gives you the exact meaſure of the weaken- 
ing of the attraction. Sir Iſaac Newton, in in- 
quiring into the cauſe of the coheſion of the firſt 
elements, has no ulterior bodies left that can pro- 
duce any impulſion. He then moſt ſincerely re- 
jected the impulſion, and realized attraction as an 


of which nature is compoſed. But it would be 
much better ro remain 1dle, than with great labour 
to exerciſe one's geometry in calculating and mea- 
ſuring imaginary actions, which are no manner of 
information to us. Where-ever Sir Iſaac Newton 
and his followers perceive, or fancy they perceive 
any geometry, they immediately miſtake it tor 
nature itſelf. Witneſs their reaction, which they 


make ſo much noiſe about, and which is _ 
ul 
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but a geometrical way of expreſſing the diminution The vo 
of communicated motions, without our reaping 9 New- 
any phyſical knowledge from it, or any light upon 


the nature of any thing whatever. Witneſs again 
their drop of oil, of which the acceleration between 
two laminz of glaſs inclined one upon another they 
exactly calculate. Can one, they ſay, not here 
perceive the exiſtence and true progreſs of at- 
traction? by 

Before we explain the accelerated motion of their 
drop of oil, we would ask them how it happens, 
that ſuch a maſs as that of the cathedral of Paris, 
which has an attraction infinite as it were in com- 
pariſon to that of a teather, does not attract to itſelf 
this feather, which freely flies in the air along its 
walls? We would next ask them, why in the angle 
which joins the wall of the croſs-windows with that 
of the nave of the church, we do not experience 
an attraction ſtill more powerful than in another 
place. It ſeems, that a ſmall body ought not to 
venture into this paſſage, for fear of being attracted, 
and rudely clapt againſt the walls, by a ſuction 
that. would increaſe in proportion as the ſquare of 
the diſtance diminiſhes, That cannot be, they 
gravely reply, becauſe the earth, the great planet, 
makes all theſe attractions ceaſe by the ſuperiority 
bol its own: and leſt the thing ſhould be doubted, 
calculations are made: the feather is weighed, then 
the cathedral, and then the whole earth : and the 
long train of cyphers, by which the cathedral is 
| {ſuperior to a feather, is nothing in compariſon of 
| that by which the terreſtrial globe is ſuperior to the 
| cathedral, The arithmetick is exact, we believe 
t, but the uſe made of it is very little ſo. If the 
| cathedral has no longer any attraction in preſence 
ol the earth, why ſhould two laminæ of glaſs have 
more privilege ? How can they freely enjoy their 
| | pre- 
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GONY. 


ſay theſe gentlemen, it is an attraction of another 
kind. There are attractions acting from the centre 
of bodies, and by the whole depth of the maſſes, 
There are others which act only by their ſurlace, 
Such is in particular that of the laminæ of glaſs, 
Let theſe laminæ be more or leſs thick ; the drop 
makes its way equally. This 1s then an attraction 
of a particular kind, and there are ſtill many other 
diſtinguiſhed kinds of attraction. Some are electric, 
ſome magnetick, ſome.... We with all our heart 
conſent that people ſnould imagine as many kinds of 
attraction as they pleaſe: but let us inſiſt only upon 
that which the Newtonians pretend by a ſingular 
law of God to have been fixed on the ſurtace of cer- 
tain bodies only. If this attraction is of a parti- 
cular kind, why 1s it given for a proof of the uni- 
verſal attraction, which acts from the centre of all 
bodies? Let us here calculate the fine diſcovericsof 
the philoſophy of the north. Central attractions, 
ſuperficial attractions, attractions in diſtans, attrac- 
tions of contact, ſympathetical, magnetical, elec- 


tric, or any other ſuch attractions, which are varied 


as much as the effects, and which, to complete the 
wonder or the darknefs, when they carry their 
activity to a certain degree of diſtance, of attrac- 
tive, as they were before, on a ſudden become repel- 
ling forces. Are we not now much better philo- 


ſophers for ſo great a diſcovery? We have rejected 


the occult qualities of the ancients, though they, 
like the attraction, ſignified nothing but a ſenſible 
effect of an unknown cauſe : and behold, we again 
fall into the ſame gloomineſs, and the ſame inu- 
tility, in eſtabliſhing as many attractions of a par- 
ticular kind as we ſee particular effects! What do 
we get by this bargain? In the main, it is no more 
than a means of ſpeaking long and emphatically 
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of what we do not underſtand. Tis true, the at- De worLD 
tractions are calculated, and algebraically compu- 9 New- 
ted: but what hindered the ancients formerly from . 
calculating and algebraically computing the ſphere 
of activity of the occult qualities? Things every 
whit as exact might have been ſaid upon them. 
The Newtonians are for ever teazing us with the 
augmentation or diminution of the attractive powers 
in an inverted proportion of the ſquare of the di- 
ſtance. But this is the general progreſſion of what- 
ever is diſperſed all round, and weakens in pro- 
portion to the ſpaces, It is the progreſs of odors, 
| of heat, and very commonly of electricity. Bur 
after many repeated calculations of theſe progreſ- 
ſions and others, are we a whit better informed 
what odor, heat, or electricity are? 

Nay, more: Inutility is not the only defect of 
thoſe modern attractions to which every thing is 
referred: and we may percelve that falſity is often 
blended with them. They give us for attraction 
what is the effect of a true impulſion, or of ſo ob- 
ſcure and ſo ſecret an operation, that we are no way 
intitled to produce it as a proof of the pretended 
attraction. There is undoubtedly a fluid, ſuch as 
air, and the fire therein diſperſed between the two 
laminæ of glaſs inclined as Sir Iſaac Newton will 
have them. It is known, that one fluid acting 
upon another, cauſes an emotion therein : which 
ſeems to be ſufficient to explain the acceleration of 
the drop of oil. If that fluid is compoſed of elaſ- 
tick globules, theſe globules become flat, and re- Cauſe of 
bound when they meet with bodies. The globules the aſcen- 
of the inviſible fluid between the lamine undergo ge in 
a ſmall compreſſion along the ſides of the glals. capillary 
They return back upon the fluid, and each minute tubes. 
ſhock of theſe ſprings ſpreads through the whole 
maſs. But the wave that makes an impreſſion on 

Vol. II. P A fluid, 
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Cosmo- a fluid, is ſtronger in its birth than in its diſper- 
sor. ſion. It is more ſenſible in a ſmall than in a large 
ſpace, wherein it weakens in proportion to the 
number of the particles to which it is communi. 
cated. The drop of oil muſt then needs experience 
a ſhock or impulſion always greater in proportion 
as it is nearer to the junction of the lamina, 80 
likewiſe, the liquor, which in a very ſmall pipe 
touches a greater ſurface, with regard to the little. 
neſs of its maſs, than it does in a large pipe, muſt 
needs be more agitated and more ſtrongly puſhed 
by the air or by ſome other fluid contiguous to it 
along a capillary pipe, than in a large one: becauſe 
this other fluid is itſelf more agitated there, along 
the ſides where 1t is preſſed back, than it would be 
in one of a large ſize. There muſt needs then be 
a greater agitation, where the liquor and the air 
meet together upon the pipe. We ſee therefore the 
fluids which aſcend in ſmall pipes, form towards 
the middle of their maſs a cavity, which ſhews, 
that what lies along the ſides of the glaſs experiences 
there an emotion ſomewhat greater, and riſes in 
mixing with the air, by which it is agitated. There 
is ſcarce a veſſel wherein we do not ſee the liquors 
ſome ſmall matter higher along the ſides than in 
the reſt of their ſurface. We readily confeſs that 
this operation 1s very ſecret, and very difficult to 
be found out. Put if we dare not with perfect con- 
fidence give it as a cauſe of impulſion capable of 
making fluids to aſcend, fetching from the ſuſpen- 
ſion or agitation of confined fluids a proof of the 
attraction of the veſſels, is ſeeking light in dark- 
neſs. | 
Cauſe of Theagitationof fluids along bodies contiguous to 
the bend- them, again ſupplies us with a means ſtill fitter than 
ing of the attraction, to account for the bending and devia- 


light at the 


approach WORE which happen to a direct ray of light at ot 
of bodice: * | approacr 
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approach of bodies, and before it has touched The wortD 
them. This bending is leſs at the approach of a “ New- 
rough uneven body, becaule the ebbings of the TE 

fluid upon all ſorts of ſurfaces being every way 

made, they naturally muſt weaken each other, and 

cauſe leſs agitation in the light. 

On the other hand, the bending of a ray at the 
approach of a razor, or of a {ſmooth body, mult 
needs be greater, becauſe the ſmoothneſs conſiſt- 
ing in a great number of ſmall uniform ſurfaces, the 
fattening and reboundings of a very great number 
of fluid globules are made the fame way; which 
muſt cauſe a more ſenſible agitation in the light. 
This ſtrong emotion of fluids, at the approach of 
ſurfaces, may be juſtified by that which is ſenſibly 
perceived in ſummer-time, and inextreme hot wea- 
ther in the air, on applying the eyes to the ſurface of 
the earth, or of a wall inlightened by the ſun. This 
agitation of fluids, ſuch as air, fire, or others, in 
the pores of hard bodies, likewiſe ſeems to me 
much fitter than attraction, to account for the ob- 
ſtacle which the light oftentimes meets with in 
pores rather than on ſurfaces, The Newrtonians 
delight in the ſublime thought, that the light is re- 
flected by a vacuum, and flies back on that part 
where it feels bodies. For my part, far from 
making the apology of the ancient ſchool by this 
| new-Coined horror of a vacuum, I think that a body 

is never reflected but by a body: and if light is re- 
flected by pores, even before it arrives at a ſurface, 
tt is becauſe the pores, when they become too ob- 
lique, are as good as ſhut, and becauſe a fluid, 
which by its fineneſs is proportioned to the light, 
repels it from within certain pores, and even before 
it has touched the ſurface where that fluid is itſelf 


why toebb, and is more agitated than in another 
place. 
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The magnetiſm which the Newtonians reduce 
to an attraction, or to a law without any real ef. 
flux of ſubſtance and atmoſphere, yet carries with 
it all the ſymptoms of the preſence. of a body, 
After having attracted the needle of a ſea- compaſs 
towards the extremity of an iron bar preſented to 


it, if we ſtrike the ſame end of that bar once with 


a hammer, all is changed, the needle goes off, and 
a repulſion is made inſtead of an attraction. This 
blow of the hammer may diſorder a courſe of par- 
ticles that were revolving round the iron. But if 
the attraction is nothing more than a law, or a bare 
conſequence of the will of God commanding the 


| Joad-ſtone to advance towards the iron, how could 


the blow of a hammer diſconcert the law of the Al- 
mighty? 

The electricity, which is a ſenſible effect of agi- 
tated corpuſcules, is with as little foundation attri- 
buted to an immaterial power, Were it nothing 
but a virtue exerting itſelf all round in an inverſe 
proportion of the ſquare of the diftance, we fhould 
not ſce it lifting up a few grains of leaf-gold from a 
plate, at the end of a ſtring of twelve hundred foot 
long, in the ſame time that the electrical tube 1 


applied at the other end of the ſtring. 


We even cannot reaſonably doubt but this elec- 
tricity is an atmoſphere of ſmall corpuſcules rare- 
fied round the electric body after the friction. For 
when you let a particle of leaf-gold or ſome other 


minute body near the tube go in the air, the par. 
ticles agitated round about drive and precipitate 


upon the tube the gold, whoſe parts are at reſt near 
each other. But a moment after the air and moi 
ſture ſpread over ſuch gold, go off from it by tie 
activity of the ambient fluid, and form round it a 
bubble, whoſe ſides are of water, This bubble 


dilates, and becomes lighter or more rarched _ 
| the 
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ſwim on the ſurface of the electrical atmoſphere. 
This is what the Newtonians in a vague manner 
call repulſion. If you remove the tube, the gold 
which has l-aped from it falls by the impulſion of 
weight. But if on the contrary, you oppoſe the 
tube to ĩts fall; then the atmoſphere round the tube 
meeting with the ſmall atmoſphere, which incom- 
paſſes the particle of gold, one atmoſphere rolls 
upon the other. You ſee in reality this gold ſuſ- 
pended in the air far enough from the tube. It you 
lit up your arm, the gold aſcends, If you let your 
arm fink, the gold deſcends, It imitates all the 
- motions of the tube, becauſe it is incompaſſed with 
an armoſphere, which ſupports that of the gold : 
and it is ſo very true, that a bubble of a matter ex- 
tremely rarefied and gathered round the particle of 
gold produces all the effects juſt mentioned; that 
if you touch the gold with your fingers or other- 
wiſe, you in that caſe burſt the cruſt of the bubble. 
The gold is reſtored to its weight, and immedi— 
ately the atmoſphere, which exerts itſelf round the 
tube, again precipitates the gold upon the glaſs. 


They alſo account by attractions and repul- 


ſions for another experiment of nearly the ſame na- 
ture. Having ſuſpended and trecly let flutter in 
the air three or four ribbons of different colours, 
if you preſent to them the tube juſt rubbed, you 
may perceive that the black ribbon is always the 
firſt that draws near, and the others ſucceſſively, 
according to their ſpecific K weight, and in a con- 
ſtant order. Likely the ferruginous particles which 
compoſe the black die b-ing metallick, give this 


maſs, which is light enough to be carried away, a_ 


ſufficient weight to be precipitated the firit. A 
moment after particles of water and air go offtiom 
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theſe ribbons, which dilate to ſuch a degree, that 
what they contain become lighter than the maſ; of 
air of which they take up the room: and immedi. 
ately you ſee them recede from the tube, that IS, 
in proper terms, floating on the ſur face of the grear 
electrical atmoſphere. Remove the tube, and the 
ribbons come again. Preſent the tube to them anew; 
they fly off, If you laſtly draw your fingers along 
the ribbons, you burſt or diſſipate that ſmall vo- 
lume of air infinitely rarefi-d by the electrical bo- 
dies that meet there: at which inſtant the ribbon 
being freed from what made it fly off, is by the 
electricity again brought to the tube. We chuſe thus 
to account for particular effects, by a few intelli- 
gible mechaniſms in a manner atteſted by circum- 
ſlances, rather than to account for every thing by a 
vague word accompanied with geometrical lines 
and algebra. All the benefit of this affectation 
of being for ever fathoming, weighing and calcu- 
lating the motions of the celeſtial bod ies is, that we 
give ourſelves an air of profound learning, while 
we in reality remain in the moſt profound dark- 
neſs. | 

Do not hope, ſay the Newtonians to us, that we 
ever will come again to your atmoſpheres, and 
your vortices, You muſt, in order to oblige us 
to admit of a vortex, previouſly ſhew us how 1t 
moves, and apply the whole to effects. Now this 
is what can by no means be done. 

That this is impoſlible is a queſtion, we will 
reply to them. However, we give up molt of. 
the notions of Deſcartes, and are prepoſſeſſed in 
favour of no man, nor any ſentiments in particular: 


but the vortices he conceived round each planet are 


beings almoit palpable. Theſe we prove from the 
effects which ſuppoſe their exiſtence : and though 
we do not deſpair of demonſtrating or ome” 
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cally explaining the ſtructure of them (a), yet we The w 
don't think ourſelves obliged to do it, Do we A 
need, in order to be able to affirm that there are — 
fluids, geometrically to conceive how fluids per- 

form their operations? Can we call in queſtion, 

that a maſs leſs compact than the portion of the 

fluid, whoſe room it takes up, is leſs forced down- 

wards than the fluid itſelf, and that it muſt of 

courſe aſcend ? Nevertheleſs, we might be at a 

loſs how to demonſtrate this mechaniſm geome— 
trically. We account therefore for the gravity of 

ſtones, and of the moon upon the earth, not indeed 

by geometrical lines applied to an unconceivable 
ſuppoſition, but by a centrifugal force that brings 

the denſeſt bodies again towards the centre, as we 

juſt aw in the electricity. And if the particle of 

gold keeps up at ſome diſtances from the tube, or 

the moon at a certain diſtance from the earth, in- | 
ſtead of being precipitated thereon, it is becauſe a | 
globular or oval vortex ſpreading around the earth, 
ſtops or lets the vortex of the moon roll over its 
outſide, as the electrical atmoſphere lets the bubble | | 
or the particle of gold roll over it without letting 
it precipitate. 

The Newtonians every-where confeſs, that they 
know neither nature nor the major part of the 1 
cauſes of which they examine the effects. We 
commend them for this well- grounded modeſty, | 
and we allow molt of the effects they admit of, {1 
becauſe they have obſerved them exactly. Bur 
they ask from us explications of the mechaniſm and 
intimate ſtructure of the atmoſpheres and the vor- 
tices, as if we pretended any right to the know- 7 
ledge of theſe things. We are tatisfied with col- | 
lecting the greateſt number of experiments we poſ- 
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(a) Mr. Privat de Molieres has attempted it in his phy ical * 


lectures. 
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Cosmo- fibly can. We try to make a body of them, and 
nr make them coherent. We imploy geometry when 
it may be of ſervice to us. We moſt commonly 

content ourſelves with ſuch teſtimonies as demon. 

ſtrate the exiſtence of certain cauſes : as for in- 

ſtance, of an atmoſphere, of a vortex, of a matter 

that revolves in avoiding the centre, and of other 

the like: but ſtill without pretending as yet per. 

fectly to conceive the mechaniſm thereof. Aborte 

all, we are of opinion, that nothing is leſs neceſſary 

than to refer all the motions of nature, both in 

great and little, to an ideal gravity, to weights or 

maſſes gravitating one upon another without being 

applied to each other, without any intermediate 

bond, and even when they are ſeparated by im- 

menſe vacuums. This new method of philoſo- 
phizing eſtabliſhes a kind of action, which we no 

way perceive in nature, and which has upon no 
account the character of the conduct which God 
conſtantly obſerves in whatever ſurrounds us. If 

we ſee any motion communicated, it 1s by impul- 

ſion, contact, tenſion, or pulling, by wheels or 

pieces taking one into another, and above all by 
weights preſent or applied, not by weights felt before 

they are touched. Why ſhould God have every- 

where put ſo many levers, cords, ſtrings and 

ſprings, and ſo many proportions of figures jut- 

ting in and out, if he had on the other hand 
eſtabliſhed the law, which makes them gravitate 

ll upon each other before any contact, and even in 
hi a perfect vacuum? There js no advantage to be 
reaped either by the mind or the heart from this new 
philoſophy. Nor does it ſeem to us very prudent 
for any man to run headlong into the receſſes and 
mazes of a gloomy geometry, in order to arrive at 
eſtabliſhing a pretended univerſal cauſality, whoie 
application to any thing of what is round us upon 

| the 
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the earth proves altogether impoſſible. Take The worLD 
Newton out of his heaven, whither very few people I N*ev- 
are willing to follow him, and put him with his — 
univerſal attraction near the maſſieſt of buildings, 

or confront him with the electrical tube, with a 
load-ſtone, or even with himſelf and the organs of 

his own eye, or of his ſtomach: then his attraction 

remains unactive, or acts the very reverſe of his 

rules. We are not then a whit the better natura- 

liſts for being very great geometers. 

But buſying ourſelves with fruitleſs generalities 
is not the greateſt abuſe that can be made of attrac- 
tion. The worſt conſequence we poſſibly could 
draw from it would be our thinking that this 
attraction, whoſe reality is more than uncertain, 
has been the formative cauſe of the earth, has 
given being to comets, which, by the efflux of 
their ſubſtance, very ſeaſonably ſupply exhauſted 
ipheres, and has in ſhort given the planets a rank 
in the zodiack, a greater or leſs train of ſatellites, 
and a determined maſs. T here is no uniform mo- 
tion, nor any either central or ſuperficial attraction, 
that can regulate this wiſe and magnificent œco- 
nomy. The argument now-a-days fetched from the 
pretended figure of the earth, is no manner of 
proof that attraction gave our globe this figure. 

Meſſ. Newton and Hughens having, by the 
recitals of ſome attentive travellers, been informed 
that the pendulums carried from Europe to la 
Cayenne, and to other parts of the world near the 
equator, ſlackened their motion, and beat the 
ſeconds more ſlowly, inferred thence, that the 
gravity was leſs under the equator. The rea- 
lon of this phenomenon, according to Sir Iſaac 

Newton, could be no other than a diminution of 
the att action. Now the attraction diminiſhes only 
in proportion to its remoteneſs from the centre. 

Whence 
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Whence he inferred, that the earth was larger at 
the equator, ſince the attraction or gravity began 
to be Jeſs there. This phænomenon, according to 
Mr. Hughens, could have no other cauſe but | the 
centrifugal force of a whirling matter, which in 
avoiding the centre precipitates thither matter: 
heavy and void of action. Now this force canno: 
be weaker at the equator upon any other account 
than that of a greater remoteneſs from the centre, 
W hence he concluded, that the earth was thicker 
under the equator than in any other part, and flat- 
tened a ſmall matter towards the poles. Theſe 
two learned men, notwithſtanding the diverſity 
of their hypotheſes on the cauſe of gravity, drew 


the ſame conſequence from this matter of fact. 


As the knowledge of the figure of the earth is of 
concern to navigation, and may contribute to the 
perfection of geographical maps; the king of 
France was pleaſed to ſend into the north, and 
towards the poles, learned men of known merit, 
to make themſelves certain, by the relation of the 
degrees of one climate with thoſe of another, 
whether the roundnels of the earth wasevery-where 
the ſame. For if they muſt have travelled farther 
in the north than in our climate, to obtain a new 
degree or a greater elevation of the pole, it was g 
ſign of a fattening towards that part: and if on the 
other hand, they mult have travelled lefs to have 
a change of latitude, it was a proof of a greater 
roundneſs in that climate, and of a ſurface 
more even and more flat in ours. And finally, 2 
perfect equality of ground to anſwer to each degree 
of the heaven, would argue a perfect uniformity 
in point of roundneſs. 

Thoſe of our learned men who have expoſed their 
lives under the cutting cold of the polar circle, 
are happily returned, after having ſet up at t the 
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extremities of their lines columns which declare to The voxLn 
theſe remote nations,.oot indeed a deſtroying hero, 4 N 


but a prince friend to public good, who makes 
his glory to conſiſt in being of ſervice to mankind. 
The reſult of their work, and of the relations of 
thoſe who have wrought for the ſame purpoſe in 
Peru, has a tendency to prove, that the earth 
flattens ſomewhat from the equator towards the 
poles, or that the ſurface of the earth under the 
poles is a ſmall matter leſs remote from the centre 
than under the equator, 

The learning of Sir Iſaac Newton making a 
greater noiſe in the world than the opinions of 
Mr. Hughens, a conſiderable number of people 
have, from the recital of our illuſtrious travellers, 
inferred that this form of the earth decided the caſe 
in favour of Sir Iſaac's opinion. Others have con- 
cluded not only that attraction was real, but alſo 
that it was this powerful principle which had flat- 
tened the poles of the earth, and widened its equa- 
tor, ranged the Satellites round Jupiter, and given 
Saturn its large ring. Thoſe who argue in this 
manner fanſy they ſay ſomething grand. But they 


don't ſee that there is little judgment and much 


danger in theſe conſequences. 

Firſt, they are not judicious: For the flatten- 
ing of the earth towards the pole does not eſtabliſh 
the attraction of Sir Iſaac Newton, more than the 
centrifugal force of the vortex of Mr. Hughens, 
or of Mr. De Molieres. What cauſes gravity 
always diminiſhes as the remoteneſs from the centre 
increaſes. Gravity is leſs towards the equator; 
therefore there is a greater remoteneſs from the 
centre there, than in any other part of the earth. 
But does this gravity proceed from attraction? 
Has it its origine in the centrifugal force of a 
Vortex, or in ſome other cauſe ? This fill remains 
PS 1 5 — for 
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Cosmo- for us to know, and is what man perhaps vi! 
Got never know in his preſent condition. 

But we moreover find theſc conſequences not leſ 
pernicious than ill- grounded. Saying, that attrac- 
tion has formed the earth and the planets, is fall. 
Ing again into imaginary ſtructures, ſuch as thoſe 
we have in Lucretius and Deſcartes. It is prefer. 
ring a frivolous figure of geometry, to all the lights 
of religion and experience. It the earth has been 
made broader under the equator than towards the 
poles, this is the work of a determined intention 
of the Creator, not of any phyſical cauſe what- 
ever. Gravity by this means proves weaker there. 
Vapours mult be precipitated not fo quick in that 
place, but remain longer ſuſpended over the head 
of the inhabitants, whom an exceſſive heat would 
ſcorch. It is ſome ſuch intention, or ſome other 
of the ſame kind not known to us, that has given 
the earth, the plants, and all thoſe lofty and ad- 
mirable machines of which the univerſe is full, 
their form, uſe, and mutual correſpondence, If 
a man might otherwiſe be allowed to inquire how 
the attraction can have widened the equator, or 
formed the ring of Saturn, what ſhall hinder us 
from asking, whether it is not attraction that has 
made the forepart of the eye-ball protuberant, or 
ſhot out upon the middle of man's face that fleſty 
cartilaginous bit which we call the noſe ? 

Men are now out of conceit with generations ef. 
fected by occult qualities, or by corruption. But 
are they much greater gainers by forming a planet 
of ſediments, or by virtue of attractions, cven 
according to geometrical lines? Let us for inſtance 
geometrically and by attractions form the belly of 
a turnep or an onion. What is a turnep or an orion! 
Nothing it ſeems is eaſter than to order the dimen- 
ſions and figures of them. But Ig 
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diſpoſe the fibres, nutritive channels, and repro- The worn 
ductive germen ofa turnep, it will give us an acorn, of New- 


an oak, and all the plants. 
why not alſo the animals and man himſelf? We 
at preſent know what the origine of a turnep oran 
inſet is. We then much better know, that no 
natural cauſes have ever been able to form the mag- 
nificent globe, of the earth. Let the geometer 
meaſure his own garden : let him calculate the 
quantity of the ſtones that will form an incloſure 
round it; and then nothing can be more uſeful or 
more valuable than his operations. But imploying 
geometry in conſtructing planets, is a ſtrange abuſe 
ol that ſcience, This carries with it a greater ridi- 
cule, than that of the cobler who attempted to 
give the public the art of government. Formerly 
they ſtudied geometry and calculation, in order to 
aſſiſt the ſtudy of the annual revolutions and others, 
or to regulate ſuch operations as were neceſſary to 
mankind 3 viz. the plan of a town, the direction 
of a cauſey, the fabrick of a bridge. This me- 
thod now-a-days 1s too vulgar. Men now apply 
geometry by ſuppoſition to the remoteſt of the 
celeſtial bodies. They range them 1n platoons. 
They ſuſpend three of them together: and by an 
exact inquiry into the matter they are compoſed of, 
and a ſtrict reſearch of the exact point of their com- 
mon centre, they put them in the ſcale againſt 
certain others, to determine their reſpective attrac- 
tive forces, from the exceſs of the denſity of ſome 
over the denſity of the reſt. That is to ſay, men 
ſtudy nature to have a pretence for calculating. 
They make of geometry the ſame uſe which that 
perſon made of his teeth, who, in order to ſhew 
his friends that they were excellent in their kind, 
exerciſed himſelf upon the ſea- ſhore in biting and 
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breaking pebbles. *Tis true, though a good fe. 
of teeth be a very valuable thing, the faſhion js 
not yet eſtabliſhed of making a boaſt of them in 
ſplitting of pebbles : but it is now a thing quite 
common to weigh Jupiter, or to calculate the den. 
ſity of Saturn, the porofity-of Mars, and the quan- 
tity of cubick feet contained in the body of the ſun: 
not indeed to regulate our kalendar, which does 
not require fo much preparation, nor to be of any 
ſort of uſe to ſociety, which isno way concerned in 
ſuch computations, but to give proofs of ones 
being a calculiſt and a geometer. 

Such are the judgments of many philoſophers 


upon the ground and abuſe of Newtoniſm. It 


was our part to quote them without diminution, 
becauſe the ſubject is very important. However, 
we do not pretend to warrant what may be exceſ. 
{ive in them. Far from intending to offend an 
body, we have tried to make the reader ſenſible 
of the importance it may be of to him to ſtudy 
this philoſophy, and the dangers he is to avoid 
therein. | 
What we may boldly affirm, according to exact 
truth, and conformably to the chief aim of this 
hiſtory, is, that in ſpite of Ariſtotle, to the ſhame 
of Deſcartes's promiſes, according to the moſt 
judicious among the modern, and by the conteſ- 
ſion of Newton himſelf, we don't at all know the 
bottom of nature: and that the ſtructure of each 


individual part, as well as the whole univerſe, is 


altogether a ſecret to us. Whence it follows, 
that ſyſtems of phyſicks, whatever they are, are 

very much over- rated. 
This concluſion, which might be the beſt of 
guides to us, by rendering us very circumſpect 
in the uſe of reaſon, to which God has ſet ſo very 
9 narrow 
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W .:irrow bounds, ſeems to be oppoſed by a difficulty The wont 
W which offers naturally enough. Is it credible, that I Nev- 
God has ſhewed the world to penetrating a genius 
' as Paſchal, ſo patient a genius as Newton, and 
yet has intended to interdict tothem the knowledge 
of the bottom of nature ? 
He has undoubtedly done it. He is the diſ- 
penſer of light and darkneſs. He renders us ca- 
pable of knowing the uſe of his works: and it is 
in order to aſſiſt us in this work, that he now and 
then raiſes extraordinary genius's, or uncommon 
talents. But, let the ſagacity of the diſcernment 
he has indowed them with be ever ſo great, ſtill 
E has he incloſed them within the bounds of his 
firſt plan. What is then this plan, we ſhall be 
asked, and who ſhall point out to us the bounds 
ve ought not to pals in our reſearches? Theſe 
| bounds are ſet where an experience of ſix thouſand 
| years ought to have ſhewed them to us. They 
mare placed exactly between the ground of beings 
and their outſides. The univerſal incapacity men 
are in of going further than what is ſenſible and 
uſeful, naturally informs them of the limits within 
| which they ought to confine themſelves, In what 
| eſcapes their ſenſes it is, that the ſecret of the 
ſtructure, and the myſtery of the operation, lies 
hid. Their reaſon may and ought to exert itſelf 
on the effects and intentions which God ſhews us z * 
but never on what he conceals. He conſents that 
we ſhould learn by infallible rules how to meaſure 
| our lands, gauge our veſſels, weigh our liquors, 
| calt up our days, and even how to obſerve the 
courſe of the ſtars themſelves : becauſe he has 
made all theſe things ſubſervient to us. But he 
has not taught us what the nature of heaven and 
earth, of metals and fluids, was, as he has freed 
Us 
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Cosmo- us from the care of producing them. Nor has he 

got. taught us what the cryſtalline humour of the 

eye, a ſtomach, a heart, a planet, or a vortex 
were, becauſe theſe things are made, and he did 
not deſign us to regulate the action or government 
of them. 


THE 


CONSIDERED 


According to the notions of the PozTs; 


the PuiLosopHERs, and MOSES. 


BOOK the Third. 


The PHYSICKS of MOSES. 


Ha is there then no ſuch thing as gene- 7, pyy- 


ral phyſicks, able to connect the diſco- sicxs of 
veries of our fathers and our own,* and Mosks. 
collect them into a body of ſcience? There i 
ſuch a thing no doubt. We know of a plain and 
modeſt ſyſtem of phyſicks ; phyſicks of infallible 
| uſe, equally fit ro comfort the heart of man, to 
adorn his mind, anc ſupply his wants; even expe- 
nimental phyſicks: the phyſicks of Moſes. Nor is 
Yor, II. Q the 
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The Pny- the one different from the other. Let us begin 


_ 4 with obſerving what we are taught by the former, 
SES. 


. 
confor- FIRST, an univerſal and uniform experience, 
mity of which we have ſufficiently examined in another 
5 [ent work (a), convinces us, that all parts of nature are 
phyſicks in Correſpondence: that they are dependent on 
of Moſcs. each other for the exerciſing of their functions, 
and the accompliſhment of their deſtination : that 
the loſs or ſubtraction of a ſingle one, would de- 
ſtroy the ſer vice of all the reſt : and that, in ſhort, 
the final term wherein the ſeveral uſes of the pieces 
which compoſe our world do centre, is vilibly 
man. I fay of the pieces which compoſe our 
world ; becauſe we are to confine our reſearches 
within this compaſs. In vain ſhall we ask whether 
there has been any other before that we now ſee, or 
whether there are any others near it, and for what 
God deligns them. Let us talk of what we are 
able to know. Let us leave the knowledge of the 
reſt to him who has reſerved the ſecret to himſelf. 
If every thing is coherent in nature; every thing 
is the work of one and the ſame intelligence, If 
every thing on earth concurs to aſſiſt and exerciſe 
man; if man is the centre of all the ſervices, in- 
ſtructions and relations; the viſible intention of 
the Creator in whatever he ſhews us, is, that we 
may learn how to make uſe of them. This is the 
aim of all: and it is a prodigious honour to man 

| to be the object of ſuch a deſtination, | 
The prin- Mult the principle and the aim of phyſicks, 0 | 
ou l of the ſtudy of nature, be different from the prin- 
ciple and aim of nature itſelf? Doubtleſs no. The 


phyſicks. 
| (a) The letter at the end of the third Vol. of the Spect. de 1a 
Nature. 
2 whole 
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whole of phyſicks, therefore, aims at knowing The Pur- 
God in his works, and at making an excellent uſe dc ＋ 
Mosks. 
of his favours. 7 
But great efforts and an extraordinary genius Rule of 1 9 
are perhaps neceſſary to underſtand theſe phy licks, this ſtudy. N 
Very far from it. Protound meditations, long cal- 
culations, and a ſublime geometry, may lead us to 
ſome apparent general principles, but the applica- 
tion of this to particular ſtudies has almoſt al- 
ways proved unſucceſsful, and from it man- 
kind never reaped any benefit: ſo that all ſuch as 
run after ſingular opinions, or who flatter their 
diſciples with leading them to a moſt ſublime 
knowledge, from one age to another, ſee all their 
marvellous ſyſtems puniſhed with a conſtant inu- 
tility, and finally by a general contempt. It is not 
ſo with thoſe phyſicks which aim at knowing God, 42] 
and making uſe of his favours, They require no- i | 
thing but an honeſt heart, nothing but eyes, and a iq 
diligent hand. Trying, making uſe of, and en- 5 
deavouring for our brethren's ſake to improve 4 
what we have received from our common Father, 64 
is indeed our true phyſicks, and phyſicks ſo very _ 
eaſy, that any man breathing may become a na- 10 
turaliſt. i . 
The only ſure means of ſucceeding in this ſtudy, 
is to avoid all out- of· the- way notions, and to place 
a greater truſt in experience than in the moſt cele- 
brated ſpeculations. Theſe ſpeculations are com- 
monly looked upon as keys: but have we a mind 
to make uſe of the key to enter every where? it 
then proves falſe, and opens nothing. 
We ſaw from numberleſs experiments, that There is 
created beings are connected with each other, and but ag 
have, for the exerciſe of their functions, and their 
own preſervation, been placed in a mutual depen- 
dence on each other. But we ſaw from an equal 
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The Pur- number of experiments, that no created being was 
s1cKs of jndebted to another for its peculiar nature, or it; 
Mos organization. Water may carry a grain of gold 
where it was not: and fire may put together two 
grains that were ſeparated. But neither the fire 
nor the water ever gave gold its nature. God alone 
diſcerns that. Who will be ſo inconſiderate, as to 
aſſign a natural cauſe of what he is a ſtranger to? 
The ſun and the fire of a lambeau puſh towards 
us the light that fills the univerſe. The light 
ſhews us the flambeau, and the ſun it is pufhed by, 
But as the ſun is not the work of the light, the 
corporeal light likewiſe is no effect nor any pro- 
duction of the ſun. The light, always ready to 
chear us ſo ſoon as the leaſt fire ſhall agitate it, 
ſtands in no need of the ſun to ſubſiſt around us. 
It exiſts there before he comes: juſt as the air is 
around us independently of the bell that puſhes it 
upon our ears. And it is infinitely more ridiculous 
to pretend, that the ſun produces the light every 
inſtant, and from one moment to another fills 
with it the enormous ſpace of the ſphere it inlight- 
ens, than to pretend, that the bell produces the 
air that ſtrikes my ear, becauſe it moves it quite to 
me. 
Obſerra No body will infer from the ſucceſſive tranſmiſ- 
tion on the | 
opinion of ſion of the ſound from the ſteeple to my ear, that 
thoſe who the air has left the ſteeple in order to come to me 
foro but rather, that the air agitated in the ſteeple, had 
| creation of Claſhed againſt or preſſed the adjacent air, and 
the body then this air next to it; and that, without any 
of the great alteration of place, the ſhock” has reached a 
9 great way. Nor will any one conclude from the 
the body Communication of the light's being made in ſeven 
ofthe ſun, minutes from the ſun to us, that the light has 
as ment quitted the ſun to flow quite to us. There is in 
ned in the A.;: gt 3 
recital of this no efflux, nor any projection; but a ſhock, a 
Moſes. | ſuc- 
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incompaſſes them, communicates itſelf from the 
ſun or from the bell to the ambient bodies, then to 
others, and finally to us. But the air and the light 
are no emanations of the bel! or the ſun which ſtrike 
them. They are independent thereon. They may 
ſubſiſt before there is any trumpet to agitate the 
air, and make it reſound, or any candle to diſturb 

the equilibrium of the light, and make it ſhine. 
There is a like independence of origine in all 
created beings. A hand-worm, a flea, ſhall not 
come out of its egg, before a juſt degree of heat 
| has put the minute members of which its body is 
| compoſed in motion. This is fact. But it is not 
the heat that organized the germen, and prepared 

the foods incloſed in the egg with the germen. 
Motion puſhes, ſtops, compoſes and divides : 
but it produces neither the elementary natures, 
which enter into the compoſition of all maſſes, 
nor the veſſels of the organized ſpecies. For this 
reaſon, the major part of treatiſes of phyſicks 
lead us aſtray. They promiſe to explain nature 
to us: and they only acquaint us with a few laws 
of motion. But, though we were as clearly in- 
formed as we are ignorant, in what manner mo- 
tion unfolds the organs of a germen; yet ſhould 
we not a whit better know what the forming cauſe 
of the germen or its ſtructure is. We conſequently 
ſhould not know nature itſelf, though we had 
made neyer ſo great a progreſs in the ſtudy of 
motion. The author of nature has viſibly eſta- 
bliſhed conſtant laws to regulate the aſſemblings, 
the claſhings, and reflexions of bodies. The ſcene 
of nature changes every moment, and is inceſ- 
lantly renewed. But why is it always the ſame in 
each of its viciſſitudes? *Tis becauſe motion 
Q 3 aſſembles 
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The Pay- aſſembles and mingles things already made, and 
2 nouriſhes ſpecies of a determined ſtructure. But 

— motion forms no ſpecies at all: nor does it even 
produce the ſimple natures which ſupply the in- 
creaſe of each ſpecies. The laws of motion are 
miniſters, and, as it were, ſo many domeſticks 
employed to carry on the ſervice of the earth, and 
to vary its decorations. But the ſervants who place 
and diſplace the goods in a houſe, made neither 
the wood of the wainſcots, nor the wooll or fill 


of the hangings. If the laws of the claſhings, the 


centrifugal forces, the attractions, the living forces, 
the repelling forces, the central powers, and others, 
which men make ſo much noiſe about, and men- 
tion with ſo much parade in phyſicks, without 
perhaps much underſtanding them, were capable 
either of forming the leaſt living organ, or of 
producing a new elementary nature; the univerſe, 
which 1s looked upon as the effect of theſe powers, 
would moſt certainly periſh : for ir ſubſiſts only 
by order. Now, what order would there be left, 
if motions and attractions could produce any thing? 
The original natures would vaniſh, and make 
room for new ones. 

The thing dwells no doubt in the back of 
thoſe, who attribute to motions, and a concurrence 
of attractions, the form and determination ct each 
piece in nature, as of a ſun, or a planet. And 
really, new ſhocks or new attractions ought to 
produce new pieces. .. Nothing 1n the world is c 
much varied as the combinations of the ſhocks, and 
of the pretended attractions; and conſequent!y 

new beings and new natures mult needs be ever 
formed. But ſince men have exiſted, what change 
has happened to gold? What new metal is come 
out of the crucible of ſo many thouſands of chy- 
miſts? Are not the number. and nature of the 
3 matters 


| _ 
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| fratters they now make uſe of, ſtill the ſ1me ? Do He Pux- 1 
we ſee any greater alteration in the organized dc | 
There 1s then in good iruth but one | 
fingle cauſe, but one infinite intelligence, who 
made a determined number of ſpecies and elements, + 
and who aſterwards has regulated the motions 1 
that were to contribute to their union or diſſolu— 
Motion therefore varies what is already 
made: but it has neither produced nor determi— 
nately formed any one thing. And it is becauſe 
the elementary natures, as well as the living ſpe- 
cies, came out of the hands of God in a fixed and | 
reciſe number, that the whole is unalterable, not- 1 
withſtanding the motion which ſerves to mix 
them. One or two examples ſhall complete the 
clearing of this remark, which is the moſt impor- 
tant conſequence that can be drawn from experi- 
mental phyſicks; fince a perfect harmony be- 
tween the inſpection of nature, and the lights of 
revelation, reſults from thence. | 
A chymilt ſkilfully mixes together a few mat- $0 
ters of no great price, and thergwith makes a kind 774 
of metal, which, without the unpleaſant ſmell of jt 
braſs, ſhall have the beauty of gold. He will _— 
think of ſome name for this mixture, and call it 
tombac, prince's metal, or tranſmetal. Franſme- 
tal is a fine ſounding word that may make the for- 
tune of this man's new invention. Every one is, 
fond of it. But pray, has this perſon increaſed 
the number of metals? Has he ſhewn us a new 
nature? Ask any of his fellow chy miſts. He with 
| a ſhrug will declare all the metallick ingredients, 
and other things which enter into the compoſition. 
He will tell you, that ſuch a matter is the baſis, 
and that ſuch another corrects the ſoftneſs of it: 
that ſuch or ſuch another completes the doſe, and 18 
makes the bond of the whole. Our chymiſt of 10 
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courſe has neither produced nor tranſmuted any 
thing: he only has ingeniouſly mixt together pre. 
exiſtent natures. 

. God, in order to prevent certain ſcarcities, per. 
mitted a monſtrous animal ſometimes to iſſue from 
two different genus's of animals. Such is the mule. 
I ſhall juſt ſuppoſe, contrary to experimental 
evidence, that all mixt ſpecies may have a poſte- 
rity, and that a mule may become a mother in a 
ſtud of horſes, in a large herd, among the deer, 
or in any other ſpecies you ſhall pleaſe to name. 
Her young ſhall have the ſame liberty, Another 
ſpecies {till more ſingular and more degenerate 
ſhall proceed from it: nor ſhall the lineaments 


of its two original forefathers be known again 


therein. The multiplication of this firſt ſpecies 
ſhall, of you pleaſe, give birth to a fourth, and 
by new mixtures ſucceſſively to a twentieth varie- 
gation. What will the conſequence be? Why, 
the aſs and the horſe, who were the firſt originals 
of theſe ſtocks, ſhall be forgotten and neglected 
throughout ſome large country, where the adul- 
terate ſpecies ſhall have prevailed, and been va- 
ried by contracting newalliances. In time (and a 
ſhort time too) it may become very difficult and 
even impoſſible to find a horſe of the true ſpecies. 
In ſnhort, the primitive ſpecies may fail, and even 
be totally annihilated. _ 
Fecundity denied to the firſt monſter, at once 


puts a ſtop to theſe mixtures, and prevents this 


diſmal inconvenience, By this means the eſta- 
bliſhed order is preſerved. The number and ori- 
gine of the organized ſpecies therefore, as well as 
elementary natures, have not been abandoned to 
motion, nor to any other blind power. An inh- 
nite wiſdom has fixed the number of them, and 
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they are as immutable as the almighty Being who The Pux- 


made them. | 
What a deal of time is ſpared! How many 
quackings and vain reſearches are ſuppreſſed, ſo 
ſoon as we know that there is but one cauſe ! that 
all is made: that motion, which ſerves for the 
preſervation of the world, ſhall never produce any 
other new being in it; and that the laws of mo- 
tion may very well be ſtudied, in order to mix for 
the ſupply of our wants a number of natures al- 
ready made; but not to conſtruct them! Ay! 
how could the laws of motion aſliſt us to know 
what they have not even produced ? Thence ap- 
pears the illuſion of thoſe who, after having cal- 
culated the effects of certain motions, or of ſome 
pretended attractions, give their work the ſound- 
ing, ſtately name of true phy/icks, or of mathemali- 
cal principles of the ſtructure of the world. If they 
ſhould ſay, that the Creator of the elements and of 
the living ſpecies has only ſhewed us the motions 
and uſe of them; their phyſicks would be more 
ſolid, more modeſt, and more within the reach of 
our reaſon, Their philoſophy would agreeably 
exerciſe us about what has been deſigned to fill up 
our thoughts: whereas your ſyſtematical philoſo- 
Pers all of them ſeem to have made it their ſtudy, 
y the moſt difficult paths, to lead us to the moſt 
needleſs concluſions. _ 


sticks of 


Moss. 


1 8 93 4 5 * 
Nor ĩs ita trifling thing fully to have convinced There is 
ourſclves, that the ſtudy of motion ſhall never bat one 


lead us to the knowledge of the nature itſelf, either 


alm, to 
; i Which e- 
of the elements, or of the organized ſpecies, it very thing | 


having produced neither of them. We ſhall be in nature 
but the more inclined wiſely to keep within our rebers. 


own ſphere, and to reduce phyſicks to the know- 


ledge of the ſeveral uſes we may make of the beings 


about us, if it once proves true, that the ſervice of 
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The Pur- man is the ſole purpoſe of the works of God. 


Now, the ſame experience which in every thing 
calls us home to one ſingle cauſe, likewiſe makes 
all nature to refer to this ſole end. 

Wehave in another work (a) ſufficiently proved 
from the bare inſpection of the earth, that if man 
was taken away from 1t, all would be void of beay- 
ty, harmony, and deſign therein: and that man 
(if reſtored to the earth) becomes the bond of all 
that is thereon; becauſe all it contains has been 
ſubmitted to his power, prudence, government, 
and gratitude. Experimental phy ſicks therefore 
ſupply us at once with found morals, and with the 
means of exerciſing ourſelves, either by opera- 
tions already tried, or by ſuch reſearches as may 
be of ſome advantage. This is then learning truly 
ſolid, and a lerviceable philoſophy. 

But is it very ſure, that we can diſtinctly know 
in what order and to what purpoſe the things 
about us have becn made, and put in their places? 
Nothing ſo inconceivable indeed, if we conlult 
the naturaliſts. Nothing fo plain on the contrary, 
if we liſten to experience, or the voice of nature, 
Let us ask the philoſophers, How and why all theſe 
things were made? They all of them, as well an- 
cient as modern, lead me aſtray into a labyrinth 
of diſputes, becauſe they conſult their own 
thoughts, inſtead of attending to experience. 
Some judge the man to be very bold and forward, 
who looks upon himſelf as the centre of what God 
has placed round about him: and though they {ce 
none but man that can make uſe thereof, their 


modeſt philoſophy thinks it proper to inquire, 


whether the goſling is made for man, or man for 
the goſling. Why do they not ſpeak out? They 


(a) Firſt letter at the end of the firſt Vol. of the Spect. de 
la Nature, | 


may; 
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rank or duties. Others think, that, in order to 
explain the works of God, they muſt overlook his 
intentions, and with a ſelf-ſufficient air, ſet up for 
explainers of every thing, by means of the ſquare 
and compaſſes. As there is ſome exactneſs in the 
lines they deſcribe, they fanſy they have found out 
the plan of the Creator. Theſe great architects, 
et us ſay rather theſe crawling emmets, who know 
how to put two ſtraws acroſs, and diſpoſe a few 
bits of wood for their own lodging, attempt, 
each after his own manner, to conſtruct the ſun, 
and to give us the plan, ſections, and elevations 
of the univerſe. One of them looks with an eye 
of pity on the work of the other. Let us no longer 
liſten to their quarrels. Let us hearken to the 
voice of nature. 

The ſupreme Being, who has been pleaſed to 
make man, has prepared an habitation for him. 
He then firſt made the earth, where he intended to 
lodge him. He has ſo advantageouſly placed this 
earth, as that it might have a ſhare in the ſpectacle 
of the world; and that being deſigned for the 
palace of man, heaven and the reſt of the univerſe 
might ſerve it both as an ornament and a covert. 
Let us not preſume to ſpeak of what God has 
made in other places; ſince we have no manner 
of knowledge thereof. It is enough for us to know 
what concerns ourſelves. God, from a neceſſary 


conſequence of his intentions with regard to man, 


has introduced into the world that light which 
was to render every thing viſible in it. He con- 
ſtructed the air which man was to breathe, and the 


fire that was to give him life. From the ſame- 


ſcheme proceed the metals, ſalt, and all the ter- 


all 


reſtrial elements, which were deſigned throughout 
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be neceſſary for the inhabitants of the earth, It 


— plainly appears, that it was in order to render their 


ſervice infallible, that God made them indeſtruc- 
tible. 

But the earth, though already ſupplied with 
theſe coſtly elements, is not however as yet fit to 
receive the inhabitant who is to poſſeſs it. Let the 
ſun not yet be made, or already have given its 
light; the earth is ſtill no more than a deſart or a 
ſolitude. A deſart; ſince it is not covered yet wich 
any plant: a ſolitude; ſince we as yet ſee nothing 
animated in it. The heat and rain might caulc 
ſome germina to ſpring thereon, if they could only 
find them already made. But God alone can pro- 
duce a germen. It is a work as difficult, and as 
truly reſerved to his immediate power, as the 
world itſelf. FEE 

But that will which makes and regulates every 
thing with caution, manifeſts itſelf what place ſo- 


ever we direct our eyes unto. This will it is that | 


has kept the lands above the ſea, in order to male 
room for the inhabitants, and gauged the capacity 
of the reſervoir, that it might be proportioned to 
the fluid he has collected therein. 
The ſame will has ſuſpended in the immenſity 
of the heavens another ſea of attenuated and invi- 
ſible waters, which fill the atmoſphere without 
altering its tranſparency : and the exiſtence of 
theſe waters diſperſed all round us even to great 
diſtances from us, though they are not ſeen yet, 
is teſtified by the collection made of them upon 


the outſide of a bottle juſt brought out of a cellar 


to the external air; and into which the fire of the 
air no ſooner inſinuates itſelf in order to ſpread 
therein an equilibrium, but it abandons the water 


which it kept rareſied without, and Which becomes 
5 ſenſible 
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ſenſible by condenſation. The exiſtence of theſe The Pur- 1 
waters diſperſed about us is teſtified in the air- 510K of | 


ump 3 when the ſmall quantity of air remaining 
there dilates, loſes its ſpring, and has no longer 
activity enough to ſupport the particles of water 
which it ſuſtained, and which that moment fall 
again one upon another, floating like ſmall clouds 
in the recipient. The exiſtence of theſe ſupernal 
waters is teſtified by the evaporation of the ſea, 
which is never more conſiderable than under the 
brighteſt ſun, and during the moſt ſerene days. 
Nor is it leſs atteſted by the winds, which render 
| their reality ſenſible, by agitating the lower ſtrata 
| of them, and precipitating them into rain or dews. 
Such are the admirable preparations for a durable 
and univerſal watering. 
The ſame will, in order to prevent the earth's 
being dried up by the winds, after rain ſhould have 
followed fair weather, has in ſundry places diſpoſed 


eminences and mountains, which receive and retain 


the water within their bowels, in order to diſtri- 
bute it with Economy to the inhabitants of the 
plains, and to give it ſuch an impulſe as might 
enable it to overcome the unevenneſs of the lands, 
and convey it to the remoteſt habitations. 

The ſame will has proportioned the variety of 
the plants to the exigencies of the inhabitants, and 
regulated the variety of the ſoils upon the wants 
of the plants. 

The ſame will has endued a great number of 
animals with mild diſpoſitions, in order to make 
them the domeſticks of man, and has taught the 
| Other animals how to govern themſelves, giving 
them an averſion for dependence and bonds, in 


order to people the whole earth without lading” 


man with too many cares. 
Are 
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The Pur- Are not the many thouſands of other precau- 
2 7 tions, meaſures, compenſations, and liberalities 
the work of a bountiful intelligence, which intend; 
to lodge and exerciſe a ſociety of men? Or are 
they not rather the effect of an attraction inherent 
in matter, or of an homogeneous matter moved in 

the manner of a vortex? 
But if common ſenſe, in concert with experi. 
ence, has at laſt perfectly convinced us, that x 
I muſhroom had its ſeed, and is the work of an ey. 
| preſs will of the Creator; much more is it agree. 
if able to common ſenſe to think, that he who has 
| been willing to create man, likewiſe intended that 
| he ſhould be lodged, furniſhed, ſerved, lighted, 
| nouriſhed and ſupplied with whatever he judged 
proper to give him, All the pieces of this world 
which work for man with ſo much concert, are ſo 
| ſtrictly dependent on each other, and in ſo perſect 
. a correſpondence, that we cannot one moment 
doubt, but that he who willed one of them in par- 
ticular has likewiſe eſpecially willed to order each 
l of them in particular, and has determinately made 

one whole of them all. 

We then find in the ſtructure of all the pieces 
= which compoſe the univerſe, and in the univer{a- 
if lity of their relations to the ſervice of man, the 
i moſt demonſtrative characters of a wiſdom which 
| has regulated nature, and the function of every in- 
| dividual thing, by as many wills and exprels com. 
mands. - Motion, which this wiſdom makes uſe 
j/! of to put every thing in action, perpetuates and 
4 maintains the ſcene of the world under its wit 
# laws, But this motion has never produced nor 
will ever produce any thing: and it is itſelf 3 
mere effect of the conſtant, though moſt free will 
of the Creator. This is what good ſenſe, the 


voice of nature, and experience, concur to teach 
us 
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us about the origine, deſtination, and preſervation The Pur- 
of all the beings on which we may paſs judgment. 22 ＋ 
Now, what experience ſo clearly tells us on this — 
head, is exactly what we find in the recital of 

Moles. | 


II. 


GOD, according to this recital, begins by 1. Day: 
creating the heaven and the earth. But, in order 
to prevent for ever the falſe opinions that were to 
attribute to the earth a fruitfulneſs and to the hea- 
ven a power reſiding in God alone, he condeſcends 
to reveal to us, that for a while he has left this 
earth in a ſtate of imperfection : that it was neither 
adorned nor peopled, but wrapt up in an abyſs of Tobu wa- 
water: and that the waters were covered with #04. De. 
darkneſs. If this maſs is to be diſengaged ; if the pra 
earth may become viſible and acquire ſome beauty ; 
it is only in proportion as the ſupreme artificer 
ſhall be pleaſed to embelliſh it. Doubtleſs he 
could produce and diſpoſe every thing in one in- 
ſtant. But this ſucceſſive creation, which is no way 
neceſſary to the perfection of the whole, or of its 
parts, was a great information to man, who need- 
ed both to be inſtructed and lodged. The me- | | 
mory of this infancy of the earth {till unformed, , 1 
has been preſerved among all nations. There is | 
no reaſon why we ſhould not even with the anci- 
ents call this ſtate of imperfection by the name of 
Chaos. But let us with great care avoid altering TheChaos 
the idea or tradition of it, as the poets have done, 
or perverting it more ſtill, in contriving with the 
philoſophers a vague indeterminate matter, whoſe 
motion ſhould gradually, and by fermentations, 
ſediments, or attractions, have produced a ſun, an 
earth, and all the decorations of the world. 3 

ridicy- 


| Moſes. All that was made from the beginning 


| | bitable. But what it did contain was perfect. It 
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The Pay- ridiculous chaos, from which experience taught 
Nos that the molt violent motion could never fetch any 
— thing but another chaos, is not in the leaſt that of 


was good in itſelf. But all was not made, and the 
imperfection conſiſted only in the want of corre- 
ſpondence or coherency. The earth, deſtitute of 
the ſervice of the plants and animals, was not ha- 


was a ſortment of determined natures, which no 
motion whatever has been able to produce or 
change. The water was made, tho' it was after- 
wards lodged otherwiſe. The common mould waz 
made, ſince God ſoon after took ſome of it to 
conſtruct the human body. The elementary natures 
were then diſtinguiſhed from the very firſt moment 
of the creation: and the ſame power which added 
ſomething to its work, in putting upon the out- 
ſides what was wanting there, had at firſt ſupplied 
the inſides with whatever had any relation to its 
| C | 

0 It is with the celeſtial ſpheres as with our globe. 
They were made, becauſe the heaven which they 
compoſe was created. But our globe not being 
habitable, theſe ſpheres were not as yet ſo many 
ſtars. They were ſtill no more than rough and 


do they in the leaſt produce it. The body itſelf 
of the light might be created, and yet no ſun or 
| moon exiſt, if the materials with which God in- 
| tends to conſtruct theſe immenſe bodies, are, as 
| well as the earth, large collections of elements per- 
| fect in themſelves, and adapted to a certain pur- 
| Poſe ; but not as yet ranged and applied to any 

uſe. Theſe globes might from that very time be 
already ſupported in the middle of their atmo- 


pheres, and their atmoſpheres mutually * 
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and prop each other. But hitherto all remains The Puy- 
dumb, ſtupid, and benumbed. Nor will any co 
creature any where appear, but in proportion as as 
the almighty voice of the Creator ſhall ſummon 
it to do ſo. They all of them owe him not only 
their being, bur alſo their functions, 

Let chere be light, he then ſaid, and there was 
light. Though the eye for which it is made be not 
as yet created, God nevertheleſs already ſees all it 
can perform. He approves of his own work, and 
gladly beholds the immenſity, ſuppleneſs, activity, 
and excellence of it. So ſoon as this vaſt fluid, 
which penetrates and contains all the ſpheres, be- 
gins to turn, the univerſe is in motion : and from 
that very inſtant it is, that the revolutions, which 
are the meaſure of the night and the day, are 
reckoned. But here motion 1s neither the maker 
nor the cauſe of any new being. The ſole will of 
God bidding the body of light to circulate regu- 
larly, at one and the ſame time produces the mo- 
oy harmony, and mechaniſm of the whole ma- 
chine, 

Motion has formed none of the pieces of the 
machine ; bur that will, which has formed all the 
pieces, has likewiſe ſet them a going, and for ever 
regulated the laws of their progreſſions. 

This immenſe light, which is no way owing to 
a pre-exiſtent motion, is no more indebted to the 
ſun for its being. It is independent of him, and 
perhaps gives inſtead of receiving any thing from 
him. If the ſun is a fire always ready to diſperſe 
itſelf; the light, which fills up every ſpace, is fit to 
preſs it, to repel it on all ſides, and to retain it in 
one place. Ir is much fitter to help, as a ſecond 
cauſe, ifnot the fermentation, at leaſt the maintain-" 
ing of the ſun, than the ſun is to produce it. 
Vo I. II. e Again, 
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Again, the earth is hitherto no more than a he; 
of materials, which the want of order render; 
altogether uſeleſs, God takes half of the water, 
that cover it: he volatilizes them: he diſperſe; 
them all around, and by attenuating them ſo far 
as to put them in equilibrio with the air, and to 
make the latter their ſupport, he cauſes them tg 
mount to the laſt ſtrata of the vortex or ſphere 
which incompaſſcs and keeps the earth in its place. 
Thus he puts an immenſe ſpace between the laſt 
ſtrata of the ſuperior waters and the ſurface of the 
waters which remain always condenſed and difper- 
ſed round the outſide of the globe. In this body of 
air and water, which ſerves as a ſupport to the 
earth, it is, that God at one and the ſame time 
prepares the ſource of an univerſal cooling, and 
the reverberations that will give to the day its 
brightneſs and ſplendor. The light is made. The 
inſtruments which are to diſtribute and regulate is 
action according to the wants of the earth, are all 
in readineſs. God will make uſe of their miniſtry 
ſo ſoon as he pleaſes. Bur the ſtars are as yet but 
rough-hewn pieces. In good truth, there is as yet 
no ſun, nor any moon. 

The will of God, which gives all things the de- 
gree of goodneſs they obtain, is going to diſengage 
the earth from the laſt veil that covers it : nay, he 
does more. He gives the maſs itſelf that form 
which makes it an inſtrument ſubſervient to his 
deſigns. He ſpeaks, and behold the hillocks riſe, 
the valleys fink, and his hand, in order to collect 
the inferior waters, hollows a deep reſervoir, 
which no circular motion, nor any attraction or 
ſertling of elements whatever, could have ordered, 

The carth, laid open by the retreat of the wa- 
ters, decks itſelf with an innumerable multitude 
of plants, garniſhed with leaves, flowers, oa 
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and fruits. Did the moiſture which the waters The Pur- 
left behind them produce this noble work ? But ore 
though we ſhould to moiſture add fermentation, . weg. 
and perfectly well underſtand the meaning of this 
notable word; though you ſhould add to fermen- 

tation and moiſture even the ſun, which does not 
as yet appear; and though you ſhould to all theſe 
active cauſes add the repulſions and attractions, the 
central forces and gravitations; all theſe cauſes 

united will never produce a plant. How ſhall one 

go about forming a pink or a roſe, a grape or a 

* ſtrawberry, together with their forms, ſmells, and 

E invariable qualities; eſpecially with a germen ca- 

| pable of reproducing the whole, and of perpetuat- 

ing the ſpecies from age to age, without the loſs of 

any, or the production of new ones? 

E Philoſophy, which formerly fetched all theſe 

© wonderful works out of a ſmall quantity of mud 

put in motion, at laſt does homage to the phy- 

© ficks of Moles. If there are upon earth twenty 

| thouſand different ſpecies of plants, (and we know 

very nearly that number e*er new d1iicoverics are 

© made) experience at length, in concert with ſcrip- 

ture, teaches us, that theſe are twenty thouſand 

different works, made after ſo many different mo- 

dels, and by ſo many expreſs commands. Why 

then does the moſt modern philoſophy {till teach 

us ſometimes, that we might ſuppoſe in the uni- 

verſe nothing more than matter, and a motion 

ſpreading through its parts by virtue of impulſion 

only, and then undertake orderly to deduce from 

| this bare ſuppoſition all the effects we admire there- 

in? I honour much thoſe who think ſo: but I am 

b afraid they have not ſufficiently conſidered the . 

| conſequences of ſuch a pretenſion. I am perſuaded 

1 they have not by theſe effects underſtood the or- 

| 8anized ſpecies, ſuch as plants. But if their phy- 
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ſhould heſitate in this point, and rack their brain 


_ thoſe phyſicks are infinitely rational, which ſaj, 
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of the graſs they tread on is to be made ; do they 
then fancy that they underſtand better what an 
earth, an atmoſphere, a body of light, or the ſun 
are, when they thus preſume thence to deduce the 
fabrick of the principles of their ſyſtem? Philoſo- 
phy, which at laſt is returned to the phyſicks of 
Moſes, when the organization of a grain of millet 
is to be explained, will, I hope, have recourſe to 
the ſame phyſicks, that is, to the ſpecial wills of 
the Creator, when it is to account for the ſtructure 
of the earth, and for its correſpondence with al 
the parts of the univerſe. It is ſtrange that men 


by long calculations, in order to fetch from ſome 
ſuppoſition of a motion, or of an attraction, the 
cauſe that has put the ſun in the centre of the pla. 
netary world, that has provided the earth with a 
large looking-glaſs fit to perpetuate the light of 
the ſun upon 1t during the night, and has given 
Saturn a luminous girdle. Here arguments, cal- 
culations, and geometry, lead us to illuſory cauſes, 
But experience and Moſes, without any fatigue or 
diſpute, teach us the truth we are ſearching after, 
If it is the immediate hand of God, and not a ſmall 
quantity of matter put in motion, that has produ- 
ced the fine attire of a tulip, the pinking of the 
leaves, and the green of an anemone, the invar|- 
able nature of a grain of turnip-ſeed ; for certain i 
is no longer a motion, a preſſure, or a ſediment 
duſts, but a moſt ſpecial intention, that has regu 
lated the dimenſions of the terreſtrial globe: and 


according to the common opinion of mankind, 
that he who has prepared and conſtructed the flow- 


ers, has alſo formed both the garden which _— 
| 7 them, 
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them, and the large reſervoir which contains the The Pur. 

matter of their watering. | 2 
All theſe plants newly created ſtretch out their —.— 

© roots, and thus fetch nutritive juices under ground. Iv. Day. 

” But a cutting cold ſtill hinders them from expo- 

ſing themſelves ſo ſoon to the air. They retain 

© their flowers and the bundles of their leaves under 

thick envelopements. Some are for that purpoſe 

provided with wads of wooll and with down: 

others have received a kind of ſhell, or wooden 

covers, or large thick leaves that ſhelter them in 

the manner of tiles, or a plaiſter of juices ſometimes 

gummy, ſometimes fat and refiny. They all keep 

their buds hidden under theſe ſhelters. Hitherto 

nothing as yet is ſtirring, and the principle of life 

which animates them, remains there buried in a 

kind of numbneſs. 

© God at laſt unſwathes the earth and the ſtars. 

The waters, the vapours, the ſaline or ſandy duſts, 

and all the matters in which the plants were rolled 

up, and which ſerved them as veils, vaniſh and 

© retire to their reſpective places appointed. The 

© atmoſpheres grow perfectly clear. What new phe- 

nomenon are we now going to ſee ? 

| God, fays Moſes, ordered that there ſhould be 

luminous bodies in the firmament of the heaven, 

to divide the day from the night, and to ſerve for = 

& ſigns proper to mark out ſeaſons, ſolemn meetings, 10 

days, and years. And behold, from that very in- Fl 

tant the ſun begins to ſhine immediately upon the . bis 

earth. The moon and the planets, in company 10 

with the ſtars, are ready to caſt a remainder of i | 

light upon the ſide of the earth which the ſun is 1 

going to quit. From that very moment the earth 

has its lights to regulate the order of the days, 

works, and feaſts. The ſun, together with the | | 

| light directly caſt upon the earth, conveys a vivi- {0 
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The Pux- ficks abandon them when the germen of a gnat or 
Mozzs Of the graſs they tread on is to be made; do they 
— then fancy that they underſtand better what an 
earth, an atmoſphere, a body of light, or the {un 

I | are, when they thus preſume thence to deduce the 
i: fabrick of the principles of their ſyſtem? Philoſs. 
phy, which at laſt is returned to the phyſicks of 
Moſes, when the organization of a grain of millet 
If is to be explained, will, I hope, have recourſe to 
if the ſame phylicks, that is, to the ſpecial wills of 
[| the Creator, when 1t 1s to account for the ſtructure 
of the earth, and for its correſpondence with al 
the parts of the univerſe. It is ſtrange that men 
| ſhould heſitate in this point, and rack their brain 
| by long calculations, in order to fetch from ſome 
| ſuppoſition of a motion, or of an attraction, the 
1 cauſe that has put the ſun in the centre of the pl. 
| netary world, that has provided the earth witha 
large looking-glaſs fir to perpetuate the light df 
the ſun upon 1t during the night, and has given 
"8 Saturn a luminous girdle. Here arguments, cal- 
1 culations, and geometry, lead us to illuſory cauſe, 
il But experience and Moſes, without any fatigue or 
I! diſpute, teach us the truth we are ſearching after, 
=p If it is the immediate hand of God, and not a ſmall 
| quantity of matter put in motion, that has produ 
| ced the fine attire of a tulip, the pinking of tit 
leaves, and the green of an anemone, the invart 
|} able nature of a grain of turnip- ſeed; for certain i 
il is no longer a motion, a preſſure, or a ſediment 
il | duſts, but a moſt ſpecial intention, that has regu 
| lated the dimenſions of the terreſtrial globe: and 
1 thoſe phylicks are infinitely rational, which fa 
according to the common opinion of mankind, 
i! that he who has prepared and conſtructed the flow 
ers, has alſo formed both the garden which io 
| chem, 
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them, and the large reſervoir which contains the The Pur. 
matter of their watering. _— 
All theſe plants newly created ſtretch out their. 
roots, and thus fetch nutritive juices under ground. Iv. Day. 
But a cutting cold ſtill hinders them from expo- 
ſing themſelves ſo ſoon to the air. They retain 
their Rowers and the bundles of their leaves under 
thick envelopements. Some are for that purpoſe 
provided with wads of wooll and with down: 
others have received a kind of ſhell, or wooden 
covers, or large thick leaves that ſhelter them in 
the manner of tiles, or a plaiſter of juices ſometimes 
gummy, ſometimes fat and refiny. They all keep 
their buds hidden under theſe ſhelters. Hitherto 
nothing as yet is ſtirring, and the principle of life 
E which animates them, remains there buried in a 
kind of numbneſs. 
God at laſt unſwathes the earth and the ſtars. 
The waters, the vapours, the ſaline or ſandy duſts, 
and all the matters in which the plants were rolled 
up, and which ſerved them as veils, vaniſh and 
| retire to their reſpective places appointed. The 
atmoſpheres grow perfectly clear. What new phe- 
nomenon are we now going to ſee ?: 
God, ſays Moſes, ordered that there ſhould be 
luminous bodies in the firmament of the heaven, 
to divide the day from the night, and to ſerve for 
© ſigns proper to mark out ſeaſons, ſolemn meetings, 
days, and years. And behold, from that very in- 
| Rant the ſun begins to ſhine immediately upon the 
earth. The moon and the planets, in company 
with the ſtars, are ready to caſt a remainder of 
light upon the fide of the earth which the ſun is 
going to quit. From that very moment the earth 
has its lights to regulate the order of the days, 
works, and feaſts. The ſun, together with the 
: light directly caſt upon the earth, conveys a vivi- 
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of the plants remained wrapt up, begin to unfole, 
Th: leaves and flowers begin to blow. All the 


earth is covered with graſs, and inameled with 


the briſkeſt colours. In the phyſicks of the poets 
and philoſophers, it is the ſun that has the honour 
of naving covered our abode with theſe noble pro. 
ductions. In the phyſicks of Moſes, the ſun is not 
the father of the flowers we juſt ſaw opening, He 
finds them already made the day before; and the 
birth of flowers is one day earlier than that of the 
aurora. 

Let us not think ourſelves to have impoveriſhed 
the fan, by taking from him a little philoſophical 
and fabulous ſplendor. The phyſicks of Moſes rob 
us of nothing in not mentioning, the relations of the 
denlity of the ſun, with that of the ſubſtance of 
the ether, nor the figure which fluids arc to a. 
ſume in turning elliptically upon the axis of the 
{un or of a planet. What benefit could we reap 
from making the fineſt caculations upon uncertain 
hypotheſes? But ſhall we not be very grcat loſers, 
if, running into reſearches in appearance very 
learned, we remain ignorant of what Moſs 
teaches us, that God, 1n creating the ſun, honour- 
ed man ſo much, that he would make this mag- 
nificent flambeau ſerve to light his handy-works! 
That he was no leſs mindful of him when he reſerr- 
ed the ſoft light of the moon for the time of man's 
repoſe: That he has varied the phaſes of this laſi 


flambeau, and the firuations of both, in order to 


diſtinguiſh the works of man as well as the ſea— 
ſons, and to enliven the expreſſions of his grati 


tude by the ſucceſſive returns of the feaſts : That 


deigns to impart to us the ſight of them, that ve 


notwithſtanding the enormous remoteneſs of the 
ſtars wherewith God has ſtrewed the heaven, he 


may 
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may have certain fixed points, which are to us in The Pux- 


lieu of ſigns or guides; and that we may follow in 3 
WiOSESs 


the heaven the courſe of the two flambeaux which 
regulate our life. 

Theſe firſt inſtructions of the phyſicks of Mo— 
ſes are the neceſſary foundation, without which 
the molt extenſive learning is nothing but uncer- 
tainty and uſeleſsneſs. But after having acquired 
the important knowledge both of the origine and 
deſtination of the light, the atmoſphere, the ſca, 
the drying up of our abode, the plants wherewith 
it is decked, and the flambeaux that fix the dura- 
tion of our years and days; it is a ſequel of the 
| ſame phyſicks to obſerve and collect the ſeveral 

effects of thoſe magnificent inſtruments God has 
provided us with. We act in perfect conformity 
to the inſtructions and intentions of Moſes, when 
we ſtudy the uſes of the light with the opticians; 
with Torricellius, Paſchal, and Boyle, the preſ- 
ſure of the air and the other fluids ; with Halley, 
the ſwinging of the flux and reflux 3 with Agri— 
cola and Reaumur, the ſeveral uſes of ſo many 
minerals, foſſils, and earths, which want only the 
eye of the obſerver, and the hand of the artificer; 
with Tournefort, Ray, and Juſſieu, thoſe charac- 
teriſtick ſigns, which, by helping us to diſtinguiſh 
the plants, lead us to the knowledge of their pro- 
perties; with Hipparchus, Ptolemy, Copernicus, 
Galileo, Grimaldi, Flamſteed, and Caſſini, the 
number and ſituation of the vilible {tars, the rout 
of the planets, and the limits of their courſes; ina 
word, the whole ſervice of the heaven, and the 
rule of times. Have not theſe great men procured 
us a multitude of helps, by modeſtly confining 
themſelves within the limits of our power, and of- 
our wants? But thoſe who, from a ſingle point 
which we know, have concluded that we were 
R 4 capable 
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The Pay- capable of knowing every thing, and who, loſin 
3 of ſight of the deſign of our intelligence, have under. 
taken geometrically to lead us from cauſe to cauſe, 
ſo far as to make us comprehend the inward frame 
of the whole univerſe 3 what have they given us} 
Great promiſes indeed, a world of wearineſs, and 
few glimpſes fitter to lead aſtray than to inlighten, 
Let us then come again to our maſter. What in. 
ſtructions does Moſes prepare for us on the firl 
day? 
would fain here invite the greateſt philoſo- 
phers, for inſtance Ariſtotle, Deſcartes, and New. 
ton, to come and fee the work which the Lord 
has begun, and which he has not without deſion 
left ſuſpended. Tell me, ye ſublime genii, who 
know the elements and the conſequences of their 
mixtures, the laws of motion, and the effects of all 
the ſhocks: ſee to what degree the univerſe i; 
arrived, and inform us what will follow. Look 
into your logick and your geometry; and thence 
by way of conſequence fetch the work which is to 
follow thoſe that precede. 

They hold their peace: nor am I ſurpriſed at 
it. The celeſtial intelligences, though endued with 
lights far ſuperior to thoſe of theſe very famous 
philoſophers, are themſelves in expectation of what 
new phænomenon God is preparing for them. 
They are ſtruck with the beauties of the earth and 
of the ſpring, which makes it a delightful para- 
diſe. But having found either in the laws of mo- 
tion, or in their lights altogether celeſtial, nothing 
that might lead them ſo far as to make them guels 
at the odor, the ſplendor, the freſhneſs, and form 
of roſes, before the hand of God had unfolded the 
firſt bud of theſe flowers; no more does their ſci- 
ence hint to them what is to follow. All they {ce 
is the work of a wiſdom perfectly free in all is 
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views and deſigns. They admire what is already The Pur- 
made, They are ſenſible of the beauty thereof. 8 f 
They poſſibly may comprehend the correſpon- Bs 
dence of the Creator's works, when he has made 
an end of them. But there is none but himſelf 
that knows what he is going to ſhew them, and 
how he will execute it. | 

Whata ſurprize to them, and what applauſes v. Day. 
for the eternal wiſdom, when after the production 
of ſo many beings full indeed of life, but bound to 
the ſurface of the earth by very ſtrong ties, they 
ſaw a multitude of new beings equally full of life, 
but freely tranſporting themſelves to different 
places, and on this account capable of peopling 
the whole earth! All the children of God rejoi- 
ced, and glorified him for having proportioned the 
figure, the ſhape, the inclinations and induſtry of 
animals to the different parts of the globe. The 
air, the ſea, and the great waters, the ſmalleſt ri- 
vers, the ſtagnant pools, the foreſts, vales, plains, 
and the rocks themſelves, all, in ſhort, have their 
proper inhabitants. They are ſo many artificers di- 
ſperſed through all parts of an immenſe manufac- 
ture, Some are mild and tractable; others are 
wild, moroſe and ſolitary, Theſe different incli- 
nations detain them all in their proper quarters. 
By this means their ſervices can never fail. They 
live, becauſe God has both deſigned and ordered 
their birth, They all of them have ſuch or ſuch 
peculiar way of life, from which they never ſwerve; 
becauſe God has preſcribed them their functions, 
and for certain purpoſes imparted a certain meaſure 
of induſtry to them. Ee 

It would be an employment worthy of the an- 
gels, and a philoſophy in every reſpect truly ſatil- 
factory, to be able to conceive the intentions and 
liberalities of the eternal wiſdom, by a conſtant 
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The Pur- ſtudy of the particulars of all theſe animals, by the 
ren knowledge of their birth, habitations, polity, ana. 
tomy, and of the ſeveral utilities that may be pro. 
cured by them. Bur inſtead of praiſing the Crea- 
tor for theſe marvels, and of every day Increaſing 
the benefit of them, our ancient philoſophers, with 
the whole extent of their intelligence, endeavoured 
to make mankind conceive how the privation of 
form, and afterwards the application of a ſubſtan- 
tial form toa maſs of mud and of primitive matter, 
converted it into a vivens, and of an animal poten- 
id made it an animal adtu. The moderns, who 
commonly have more geometry, in which they are 
very laudable, very often employ this geometry to 
account, by lines and calculations, how the attrac- 
1 tions and repulſions produce an ovarium in the 
9 animal, an egg in the ovarium, and a germen in 
this egg: or how they bring about the ſecretions, 
diſſolutions, and nutrition in the {ſtomach of an 
animal; in which they ſeem very much to miſuſe 
their ſcience and time. The knowledge of theſe 
operations evidently is refuſed to us: and let the 
conſequences drawn from ſuch or ſuch a ſuppoſition 
be attended with ever ſo critical an exactneſs, man 
can derive no manner of utility from them : fince 
he knows not one whit the better how to conſtruct 
a germen, or how to manage a ſtomach, Let us 
thenknock at the door which may be opened to us, 
and make our advantages as numerous as the par- 
ticularities of natural hiſtory, If we have a mind 
to trace things back to their true cauſes, let us learn 
them from that philoſopher, from that wiſe legiſ- 
lator, who, near four thouſand years ago, taught 
that the earth and its elements, the heaven and al! 
its ornaments, the light and the atmoſphere, the 
excavation of the vale of the ocean, and the riſing 


of the habitable lands, the ſun and all the on 
the 
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the animals and the plants, in ſhort whatever ex- Le Pur- 


iſts, owes its being and peculiar form to one ſingle 
cauſe, to one eternal intelligence, which by ſo 
many expreſs commands, has aſſigned to each in- 
dividual part of nature its proper place, virtue, and 
organs, in order to bring the Whole with an infal- 
lible perſeverance to one and the ſame end, which 
is to render the earth habitable. 


But for whom are all theſe preparations? To VI. Pay. 


whom is this magnificent habitation deſtined? For 
whom are all theſe domeſticks, and this Jarge in- 
heritance? God, according to Moſes's recital, at 


laſt introduces his beloved upon the earth. He 


puts man there, It is for him it was conſtructed, 
for him it was provided with ſtores capable of con- 


tinuing throughout all ages. He gives him a com- Gen. i. 28. 


panion, whom he fetches out of his own body, in 
order to render her as dear to him as himſelf, and 
whom he aſſociates with him in the univerſal do- 
minion of the earth, in order to render her conſi- 
derable in his eyes. He for whom God deßhᷣgned 
the uſe of all he has created in this abode, is at laſt 
put in poſſeſſion of it, and all is made. 
Nothing more ſhall chen be produced therein 
throughout all ages. All philoſophers are in ſuſ- 
penſe and divided on this point. Let us conſult 
experience thereon. Elements conſtantly the ſame: 
| Ipecies which never vary: ſeeds and germina pre- 


pared to perpetuate every thing: aſſemblages, 


nutritions, and diſſolutions, which, *tis true, vary 
every day; but in ſuch a manner that one may at 
the ſame time ſay, Nothing new under the ſin: no 
new generation: no kind whatever that exiſted 
not from the very beginning. Now, this truth, 
which the experience of ſo many ages has ſo con- 
ſtantly taught us, the legiſlator of the Hebrews 
Kaew, and decided it in theſe few words: On Ihe 

ſeventh 


—— 
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The Puy- ſeventh day, ſays he, God ended his work which 


S$ICKs of 


Mosks. 


he had made, and reſted on the ſeventh day from 
all his works which he had done. 

From that time the world has revolved. Allis 
in motion on the earth, and within its very bow. 
els. All is unſolded and nouriſhed upon its ſurface, 
The ſupplies of the inanimate maſſes and of the 
living ſpecies are thereon diſperſed, ſeparated, re- 
united, and mingled, according to conſtant and 
ſimple laws, whereby God has for ever regy- 
lated the effects of motion. If he ever ſwerves 
from theſe laws, it will be when the exception 
appears to him better than the uniformity. But he 
has provided for every thing. All proceeds from 
him as from its immediate cauſe : nor will ever 
motion, nor the hand of man, or any other ima- 
ginable cauſe, be able, through the long ſeries of 
years, to add to God's works either the leaſt of 
worms, or the minuteſt grain of earth or metal; 
becauſe a worm and an elementary grain are na- 
tures known to him alone, and becauſe he has entered 
into his reſt, after having produced whatever was 


neceſſary for the duration of the world. 


This philoſophy of Moſes is far more fatisfac- 
tory than that which pretends to explain every 


thing to us by lines or by numbers, by vortices or 
by attractions. Theſe cauſes may be ſtudied to a 
certain degree, if God employs them in nature. 


They may be made uſe of to explain by way of 


conjecture, and as probably as poſſible, the mo- 
tion of the univerſe. But the knowledge of motion 


is not the knowledge of the creation. Any ſyſtem 
of phyſicks, in which the cauſes prepared to main- 
tain the world, are looked upon as the cauſes 
themſelves of the ſeveral parts of nature, makes 
us deviate from truth; ſince it refers the origine 


and formation of every thing to ſuch cauſes as can 
| ingender 
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ſtituting an imaginary mechaniſm to the inten- 
tions and adorable purpoſes of the Almighty. 
Whereas, in the phyſicks of Moſes, goodneſs 
conſtantly attends exact truth, 

| After he has acquainted man with what he owes 
| to God, by informing him that whatever 1s in the 
| heavens, on the earth, in the ſea, and in the air, 
has its nature, place, and degree of excellence, 1m- 
mediately from God: after having made us ſen- 
ſible, by the order of the works of the Lord, of 
which man is the laſt, that they are ſo many pre- 
parations deſigned for us; he next to gratitude 
inſpires us with humility, in acquainting us with 
the precaution God has made uſe of to prevent 
man's becoming the admirer of his own excellence, 
on account of his being ſo favourably treated. 
God, ſays Moſes, took ſome of the duſt of the ground, 
and therewith formed the body of man. This truth, 
like all the foregoing, is ſtill confirmed by experi- 
ence, When the body of man is diſſolved after 
his death, there remains of it only what conſtituted 
the primitive baſis thereof; even a little duſt or 
aſhes. Nought and duſt: ſuch is our origine, and 
the term of our terreſtrial life. 

Men, *tis true, would fain have it, that Moſes, 
in teaching us theſe ſo affecting truths, had like- 
wiſe taught us what the light and fire, what gold 
and earth, what our life and ſoul are; in ſhort, 
that he had told us all. But if he who has made the 


judged that the ſervice, not the knowledge of 
them, would be uſeful to us in our preſent ſtate z 


only what does not belong to us. On the other 


hand, that philoſophy which loſes ſight of the in- 
tentions 


ingender nothing, and dries up our hearts by ſub- The bux- 


elementary natures, and the living ſpecies, has 


— 2 —— * 
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of courſe it is evident, that Moſes has taught us 
what we are concerned to know, and has omittèd 
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W The Puy- tentions of God, and of the relation of all the cre. 
| 1 tures of this world to one and the ſame end, and 


undertakes to explain to us the bottom of beings, 
and to make them all come out of one and the ſame 
clay put in motion, ridiculouſly pretends to force 
a barrier which God keeps ſhut to us, and is con- 
tradictory to all nature. 

Has any one, ever ſince the days of Tuba] 
Cain, when metals were firſt handled, been able 
to know what a particle of fine gold duſt was? 
Man nevertheleſs pretends to know what the ſoul 
and the univerſe are. But a complete proof of the 
vanity of the promiſes of thoſe who pretend to 


conſtruct the world by motion, or by ſome other 


general law, is, that when you ſeriouſly ask them 
what a particle of gold is; they in all ſchools an- 
ſwer you, that it is a parcel of the primitive mat- 
ter, to which a certain turn has been given. Here 


Ariſtotle and Deſcartes go hand in hand. They 


will ſay the very ſame thing ofa grain of ſand. If 
they add in their definition, that gold is yellow and 


fuſible; that ſand is inflexible and tranſparent; 


my eyes had told me this before I went to ſchool, 
They of courſe have taught me nothing. 

The palpable difference which I find between 
the philoſophy of Moſes and the ſyſtematical pli- 
loſophy, which they empharically call the great 
phyſicks, is, that Moſes agreeing with expert- 
ence, leads me to the truth which I want, by 
ſhewing me, that whatever 1s upon the earth came 


out of the hands of God, and has been put there 


in order to ſerve and exerciſe man. He renders 
me grateful, active, and happy: Whereas the 
pretended great naturaliſts, by attributing every 
thing to matter put in motion, murder the time oſ 
their diſciples, and torture their brains with an 
unintelligible fabrick, wherein nothing 1s 2 
necte 
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netted with the deſigns of God, nothing inſpires The Pur- 
che heart with any ſentiment, and in which every 3 of 
thing is done without God's having any ſhare in it, gs 
or ſeeming to have had man 1n view. 
I remember the endeavours I ſometimes have 
ſeen people making to excuſe Moſes, whoſe crea- 
tion did not ſquare withthe fabrick which had been 
ſince contrived. This they did at leaſt to acquit 
certain points of improbability. Moſes, they ſaid, 
is not againſt us: he muſt not ſtand in our way, be- 
cauſe he has treated theſe things, not according to the 
great phyſicks, but according to the popular notions. 
Let us ſee whether thoſe 1deas which are thought 
not very exact in his recital, are indeed ſo popular - 
as they are ſaid to be. For inſtance, the diſtinc- | 
tion of the inferior waters from the ſuperior, which 
in the recital of Moſes are infinitely attenuated, 
and placed far above the clouds: the indepen- 
dence he eſtabliſhes between the body of the 
light and that of, the ſun : the repoſe of God, or 
the ceſſation of all new productions ſince the crea- 
tion of man; theſe notions are indeed in no re- 
ſpect popular. Moſes has not been contented with 
them out of popularity. They are on the contrary 
truths very ſurpriſing, and very oppoſite to all 
prejudices. We neither ſee nor even ſuſpect the 
collection of theſe rarefied waters, which expert- 
ence demonſtrates to be diſperſed all round us, 
and in the pureſt air. We from habir readily 
look upon the light as an emanation of the ſun h 
becauſe it communicates to us the impreſſion it Ml 
receives therefrom : and the great Newton himſelf Wn 
thought he had found reaſons which authorized y 
him ſufficiently to think on this point as the com- jd 
mon people do. We naturally think we every day 1 
lee new beings; becauſe we lee to day unfoldings, 
increaſes, or diſunions, which did not appear 
| | yeſterday. 
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Th: *nx- yeſterday. On this account it is, that the Heather; 


were ſhocked at hearing the Jews ſay, that G04 
produced no longer any new beings, and that they 
were ſcandalized at ſeeing them celebrate the re. 
poſe of God by every ſeven day's reſt; a reſt, 
which in the minds of the Heathens, paſſed fir ; 


ſhameful repreſentation of God's wearineſs (a). Here 


Moſes, without any ſcruple, ſpeaks dire&tly 
againſt the prejudices of both the learned and the 
tgnorant. He informs us, that the body of the 
light exiſted before the ſun ; and that it drew not 
its origine from it. He teaches us the exiſtence of 
a ſupernal ſea, which had eſcaped the eyes of the 


philoſophers, and which they could not be recon- 


ciled to 1n his recital. He in ſhort, by the work of 
ſix days, and the reſt of the ſeventh, teaches us 


what no philoſopher ever deigned to acquaint us 
with, viz. that all is connected in nature; that the 


ſame intention which has conſtructed every one and 


all of its ind ividual parts, has made them referring 


to the ſervice and inſtruction of man; and that 
man, for whom the whole is deſtined, being cre- 
ated, the work of God is finiſhed : that God, after 
this, will ſet all nature a going, but ſhall never 
produce any thing more therein. What he men- 
tions in ſo few words about the creation of the vo- 
man, in order to render marriage for ever honour- 
able; the intentions, he ſays, the Lord had of 
placing man upon the earth, to cultivate and im- 
prove every part of ir, are mighty plain inſtruc- 
tions indeed: but they are infinitely ſuperior to 


the morals and phy ſicks of the philoſophers ſince 


theſe few words are at one and the ſame time the 
baſis of all true ſociety, the manifeſtation of the 


(a) Septima quæque dies tur pi damnata veterno, 
 Tanquam laſſati mollis imago Dei. 
Rutil. Claud. Itiner. |. I. 
deſign 
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| deſign of God in his work, and of courſe the rule The Pur- 

of all the duties of man. —_ 
Who can have taught the legiſlator of the He- 

brews principles ſo very fruitful, and of ſo great 0 
efficacy with regard to good manners, together 
with a ſet of phyſicks ſo ſingular, and yet ſo very 

| intelligible, ſince every point of it is juſtified by 

E experience ? Is he indebted for the knowledge of 

theſe truths, to a tradition perpetuated among his 

people, from the firſt man down to thoſe of his 

own time? Is he indebted for it to any expreſs 

revelation, or only to the clearneſs of his genius? 

Chuſe which fide you pleaſe. For my part, I 

begin to liſten to Moſes, as the moſt credible of 

maſters, even before I have examined the proofs 

of his miſſion, 
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BOOK the Fourth. 


at. —_ 


pt bo ; RO M the compariſon we have juſt made 
rory of of what the ancients thought concerning the 
the HEa- pretended celeſtial powers, and of what the 
ves. philoſophers of all ages have imagined concerning 


the production of all beings, with what the Holy 
Scripture and experience teach us about the origine 

oi the world, and the uſe we are to make of it, 

we ſee how extravagant the opinions, and how 
needleſs the reſearches of men have been. The 
Author of nature as it were led them by the hand to 

their true object, both by refuſing to ſatisfy their 
inſatiable cupidity, or to anſwer their queſtion: 

concern- 
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concerning the bottom of his works, and by the The rgle 
ſucceſs with which he from day to day rewarded of the Hlis- 
their manual operations, and experimental re- 3 
ſearches. But inſtead of quietly keeping within vex. 
the order of their condition, and within the bounds 
of their power, they have all entertained hopes of 
arriving at the molt ſublime knowledge, or at 
the molt ſingular proſperity ; and in their buſy 
diſquietude, have not only imbraced nothing 
but ſhadows, but have all of them loſt the ſolid 
ſatisfaction which is inſeparable from modeſty, la- 
boriouſneſs, and gratitude, in which all our phi- 
| loſophy conſiſts. Let us from the laſt of the learned 
go back to the firſt man, whoſe writings have been 
handed down to us: and after having put all the 
philoſophers on one fide, let us again put Moſes 
on the other. The latter is the only perſon whoſe 
philoſophy does not lead us into errors. Expe- 
rience contradicts them all, and ſpeaks in favour 
of Moſes, wy 
One half of the philoſophers being ſurpriſed at 
their meeting with nothing but profound dark- 
nels, whenever they attempt to penetrate further 
than the teſtimony of their ſenſes, indecently curſe 
the condition of man, and condemn him to an 
| univerſal ignorance. But Moſes and experience 
on the contrary encourage us to work, and to 
make reſearches, by informing us, that God has 
| ſubjeCted to us whatever is upon the earth, and that 
| he crowns the operations of our hands with never- 
failing rewards, The other half of the philoſo- 
| phers taking too great a complacency in the lights 
and penetration which are granted to us, give man 
to underſtand, that his capacity extends to every 
thing. But Moſes and experience inform them; 
that they are upon the earth, not indeed to know 
the bottom and grounds of God's works, but to 
8 2 improve 
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The reſult improve them by their labour and management: 
of the * that man 1s not born a philoſopher, but a husband. 
* f man; and that his wiſdom conſiſts in making virtue 
VEN. and labour go hand in hand, 

The preaching of the goſpel has, I confeſs, ad- 
ded a vaſt increale of lights to the firſt revelation : 
and the grace of the Lord has multiplied the ex- 
amples of an uprightneſs, and a ſanctity of man- 
ners, which the moſt ſublime philoſophy had 
even no knowledge of. But the ſplendor and 
ſtrength of this preaching had no other aim but 
the reformation of man's affections. It has altered 
nothing in the order of our learning: and natural 
ſciences, though ſuſceptible of great increaſe, yer 
continue to be confined within bounds, which the 
ſhall never tranſgreſs. | 

When the divine Word, by whom every thing 
was made in the degree of perfection ſuitable to 
every being, came down to viſit his work, he re- 

formed nothing but what was out of order. He 
has not reformed the ceconomy of nature, the cor- 
poreal world, becauſe every part of it was accord- 
ing to order, and faithfully followed the firſt law 
of the Creator, The work of God was as con- 
ſtant as his will, which never changes. This the 
pſalmiſt expreſſes in the following words, which 
are full of energy and dignity * “: For ever, O 
„Lord, thy word is ſettled in heaven. Thy 
« faithfulneſs is unto all generations. Thou haſt 
„ eſtabliſhed the earth, and it abideth. They 
continue this day according to thine ordinances : 
for all are thy ſervants,” | 


in eternum, Domine, ver- & permanet. Ordinatione tus 
bum tuum permanet in cœlo: in perſeverat dies, quoniam omnia 
generationem & generationem ſerviunt tibi. Pſ. cxix. 89, G. 
veritas tua: fundaſti terram, | 


Man 
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Man alone has wanted a reform : becauſe he had The reſult 
liberty, To his indifference for truth and for Ye Hi. 
ſolid bleſſings 3 in ſhort, to the diſorder of his 15 . 
will it is, that the divine Word has applied his v 
wholſome grace. But he has not changed the 
order of his ſenſations. He has not deſtined him 
here below for a completer knowledge of nature. 
He has not, in forming man, deviated from his 
firſt plan. This divine wiſdom, all the words of 
which are ſo many rules fruitful in lights, ſentiments, 
and good works, in thoſe days when it deigned to 
converſe with us, has never uttered the leaſt word, 
which granted to man's curioſity, concerning the 
ſtructure of the univerſe, any thing more than what 
the primitive relations had done. Tis true, it in- 
vites us to the conſideration of the beauty of the 
works of God, and of the wonders of his provi— 
dence. Behold, it ſays, What the grains of corn 
thrown into the earth become. See the birds of 
the heaven, and their methods of ſubſiſting. Con- 
ſider the lilies of the fields, and their magnificent 
attire. But what does it deſign this ſtudy for? 
What is the aim of the reſearches it adviſes us to 
make ? Is it in order to diſtinguiſh ourſelves by 
profound learning, or in order to arrive at the 
Intimate knowledge of the nature of whatever we 
behold ? Such a knowledge was fit only to give us 
diſtraction, and to lead us aſtray into empty ſpe- 
culations: whereas the purport of all the adviges 
our Saviour gives us is, to make us work with a 
perfect confidence in the providence of our heavenly 
Father, and to encourage us to the ſervice of our 
brethren. 5 1 
Being once informed by the ancient tradition, 
by the new revelation, and by the experience of 
all ages, that God, when he put in us a principle 
of knowledge, and a ſtock of curioſity, has never- 

| = "= | theleſs 
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The reſult theleſs confined our ſcience to what was ſufficien; 
3 to ſupply the matter of our works, and to aft 
the Hea- the practice of every virtue; that whatever oo; 
VEN. beyond theſe bounds is nothing but miſery, and 
an oppoſition to the order eſtabliſned: We mag 
after this very eaſily know the juſt value of our 
ſtudies, and contract a truly judicious notion gf 
ſciences, in order to retrench whatever is uſcleſg gr 
falſe, and to make ourſelves certain of whatever js 
ſolid in them. | 

All our ſtudies, I mean thoſe which have nc; 

the evangelical truth eſpecially for their objc&, 
may be reduced to the belles lettres and philoſo- 
phy. A practice reſulting from our wants re- 
Quires that we ſhould underitand the ancient wri- 
ters, and the languages of thoſe people, whoſe 
thoughts, inventions, polity, and hiſtory, we are 
concerned to know. By another no leſs rational 
cuſtom, we by the aſſiſtance of the beſt maſters in 
philoſophy, early acquirea ſufficient knowledge of 
the dilcoveries and obſervations made before us, 
in order to facilitate our labour, by previouſly 
making our advantage by that of others. But 
ſeveral miſtakes reign in theſe ſtudies, which often 
ruin the principal benefit of them, and which 
we find the corrective or remedy of in the hiſtory 
we have juſt made of the origine of nature, and of 
its deſtination. 

If the belles lettres are valuable only in propor- 
tion as they may aſſiſt our knowledge, and make 
us reap the benefit of our labour, one of the firli 
abuſes is to confine ourſelves, as we but too often 
do, within a ſuperficial ſtudy of the ancient lan- 
guages. We thus deprive ourſelves of the only 
means we have of applying to our own ule the 
experience of thoſe who went before us, and u 
have borrowed the aſliſtance of the learned lan- 
e | guages, 
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ryages, to impart their diſcoverics and thoughts 
8 8 g O 

to us. We gladly beſtow all due praiſes on the 
labour of ſuch as endeavour to improve their own 
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taſte, by the reading of the ancients. Italy and yes. 


Greece have given birth to works, whoſe beauties 
well diſcerned cannot but adorn the mind, and 
cauſe it to acquire ſome delicacy. But there 1s 
danger, or rather a real loſs, in conſining ourſelves 
within what belongs only to taſte, or in being 
wholly taken up with what is merely agreeable, 
and with mere ways of thinking. In thus ſetting 
bounds to our ſtudies, we run the riſque of :alling 
into affected wit, of being ſatisfied with glittering 
lights, and with filling up our lives with frivolous 
amuſements, as thoſe do who paſs away theirs 
in making themſelves perfect in the practice of cheſs 
or of tick-tack. The ſtudy of languages ought 
to be more ſerious, and more extenſive. It ought 
to take in almoſt all the turns and terms that have 
any relation to the religion of people, to the pro- 
ductions of each country, to reſpective exchanges, 
to the invention of every age, and to the cuſtoms 
of the ſeveral ages. | 
Tis true, the multitude of the terms and ob- 
jects renders the task a little hard: but this method 
carries its recompence and the amends of our trou- 
ble along with it, by an uninterrupted ſeries of diſ- 
coveries. We can hardly find out the meaning of 
one ſingle term that puzzles us in Pliny, without 
learning ſome uſeful truth at the ſame time, whether 
the obſervation of Pliny happens to be confirmed by 
the experience of after-times, or rectified by the 
latter or not. Nor is a judicious mind leſs pleaſed 
with making itſelf ſure of underſtanding a point of 
natural hiſtory, that is, of one of our proper bleſſ- 
| ings, than it is with having in the reading of Ho- 
ace perceived all the delicacy of ſome happy epi- 
| | S 4 thet. 
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The reſult thet. Studying nothing but the modern phyſick; 
of the Hi- and overlooking delicate learning, and the readins 
TORY of : $6 55 Ps 
tbe Hea- of the ancients, is depriving one's ſelf of a proviſion 
VEN. already made of experiments, models, and ſciences, 
It is introducing a rough uncouth kind of learning, 
and ſubſtituting in the ſchools ruſticity to barbarity. 
On the other hand, confining one's ſelf to the 
charms of language, and the beauties of the pro- 
ductions of wit, without making the whole ſub. 
ſervient to the knowledge of God's works, to the 
ſtudy of the human heart, and to the ſupply of 
ſome of the wants of mankind, is forgetting that 
we have a foul and bowels: it is ſacrificing our time, 
brethren, and duties, to a vain pleaſure, and to 
the molt unfruitful idleneſs. What does a man's 
being a wit, or reading amuling things, ſigniiy to 
mankind ! It would avail as much as it he was a 
petit-maitre, always converſing about gaming or 
hunting, about balls and plays, ribbons and head- 
dreſſes; the utility and charity being nearly the 

ſame on either ſide, FLY e 
Another diſorder common enough in the ſtudy 
of the belles lettres, and which moſt frequently is 
a mere conſequence of the firſt, conſiſts in imploy- 
ing ſtil] in the ordinary language, or in what you 
call witty productions, the notions of the poetical 
world, and the names of the heathen gods: which 

does us more damage than we are apt to think. 
Whether The abuſe of the ſtudy of the poetical heaven is, 
the names that among men who pretend to reaſon, delicacy, 
r and religion, there is a conſiderable number, who, 
the fable all their life- time, feed upon the rubbiſh of pagan- 
ought to iſm, and enervate their reaſon by approving of no 
be uſed. Other ſtyle, but that which they call the language of 
the gods. They know all the claſſes of the heathen 
deities, and the long ſeries of their adventures. 
The metamorphoſes are the common W of 
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with ſome few ſtrokes of the heathen antiquity. 
Their indifference for all the reſt ſhews they are 


the notions of Homer and Ovid, there are no longer 
any charms, nor any ſenſe or ſatisfaction to be ex- 
pected. But do they know that they thereby give 
us a very diſadvantageous notion of their religion 
and capacity, and even of their taſte ? 

[ ſhall never be ſuſpected of blaming a ſober 
ſtudy of the heathen gods, and poetical heroes, 
ſince it is indiſpenſably neceſſary for the facilitatin 
the reading of the authors of the golden age, and 
the underſtanding of the tombs, medals, and all 
the ancient monuments. I only complain of the 
uſe made of theſe heathen figures in our furnitures, 
and of the introduction of theſe ancient names into 
| our ſtyle. Firſt, do not thoſe, who on all occa- 
ſions make a ſhew of the objects of paganiſm, give 
room to think, that notwithſtanding their not 
having ſacrificed to Cupid or Bacchus, they are 
no whit leſs filled with heathen ſentiments ? May 
they not be ſuſpected of being idolaters in their 
hearts? Tis true, they all of them give it out, 
that they honour virtue; that probity is precious 
with them; and that they ſhould be very ſorry to 
ſee their children ſwerve from good manners, or 
indulging debauchery. But what opinion can we 
entertain of their conduct, or of their ſecret diſpo- 
ſitions, when their converſation and libraries, their 
concerts of muſick, and the ornaments of their 
houſes, are ſo many inſtructions of voluptuouſneſs, 
and the encomiums of every kind of vice? Leſt we 
ſhould miſtake the object of their religion, they 
make a publick profeſſion of it, in cauſing an adul- 
terous Venus, or ſome infamous rape, to be painted 

| on 


their gardens and galleries; nor are they willing The rel 
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on the four ſides of their coach. However, | 
ſhall believe, that this idolatry of theirs is only 
a ſtoop to cuſtom, and that faſhion has a D 
part in it than the corruption of the heart. I chuſ. 
here to blame nothing but their judgment : and 
likely they do not approve of thole vices of which 
they expole the emblemsevery where; ſince, when 
their daughters happen to practiſe the-inſtruRtion; 
which they have taken care inceſſantly to repeat tg 
them by the aſſiſtance of muſick, painting, and 
romances ; they are ſincerely vexed at it, even 
ſo as ſometimes to die for grief. Sure, it is a 
ſtrange miſtake to diſplay whatever can render 
vice alluring, and then to think that forbidding 
only will be ſufficient to prevent it. But though we 
ſhould ſtyle this diſorder only a whim, or a want 
of judgment, there will always be contradictors 
enow, to which this cenſure will ſtill appear exceſ. 
ſive. There is however nothing bur a vitiated 
reaſon, and a corrupt taſte, that can revive theſe 
figures, and poetical names. 

We have ſeen that the gods and goddeile: 
(though men thought they had at length unmasked 
them, and found that they were hiſtorical perſo- 
nages; yet) originally had no manner of connexion 
with the hiſtory of any man that ever lived or 
earth: that they were not even ſo much as allego- 
ries or emblems, deſtined to teach phyſicks and 
morality : but that they in their inſtitutions were 
nothing but ſignificant characters, appointed to 
inform the people of the courſe of the ſun, the 
ſequel of the feaſts, and the order of the annual 
works. If the poetical adventures are only {tories 


full of ſcandal and abſurdity, contrived on purpoſe 


to have ſomething to ſay of theſe figures, whole 
meaning was no longer underſtood after the inven- 
tion of the current writing; is it not an exceſſive 


pueri lity, 
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puerility, nay, a criminal imprudence, to be for The reſult 


>yer rene wing theſe little ſtories, which are no leſs 9 /e His- 


hurtful than uſeleſs, which in every reſpect claſh 


tendency but to pervert ſuch as take a liking to 
them? 

Beſides the unavoidable ridicule of employing 
figures void of ſenſe, and terms deſtitute of ſig- 
nification, are not all the rules of good taſte offended 
by this odd medly of antique and modern pieces, 
of real and fictitious perſonages, of reaſonable and 
airy notions, Which education, nature and religion 
equally contradict ? 

The uſe of theſe fictions, they ſay, is on the 
contrary a proof of a nice taſte in thoſe who ad- 
mit them. They corrupt no body, becauſe they 
are given only for tables : and as they are connected 
with the language and manners of the Greek and 
Latin authors, a man ſhews his erudition, and 
pleaſes his reader by lively repreſentations, in imi- 
tating the ſtyle and notions of theſe admirable wri- 
ters. The heathen gods are almoſt inſeparable 
from the belles lettres. Any body may be allowed 
to be a man of letters, and nothing more. A 
man of wit, who confines himſelf within that 


ſphere, may then without harm revive this ancient 


language, which he has luckily contracted the habit 
of, and ſea ſonably imploy a few fabulous touches: 
which give the imagination a larger field to expa- 
tiate in than truth can do, which is always more 
ſimple, and more reſerved. Beſides, what will 
become of painting, if you take from it this only 
means of ſpeaking to the eyes, by preſenting to 
them intellectual beings, under the emblems of 
ſenſible objects? What will become of poetry 4t- 
ſelf, which is nothing but a perperual picture, if 
you take from it the perſonages of fable? Taking 
| rom 
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ory To be ſenſible whether theſe notions are ſolid 
VEN. or frivolous, it is ſufficient to refer them all to one 
a rule, the exactneſs of which I believe no body will 
diſpute, viz. that good taſte can never be ſatisfied, 
when reaſon and common ſenſe are offended. 

1. It is a very wrong notion, that the uſe of 
fables is of no conſequence, and no way detrimen- 
tal to the mind. Though the ancients were very 
tar from believing all the adventures attributed ty 
their gods, what was ſaid of their deities had (at 
leaſt with regard to them) an air of probability, 
1 | and was agreeable to the common perſuaſion, or 
the publick religion: whereas theſe notionsare now- 

a-days acknowledged frivolous. What a ſtrange 
entertainment for reaſon, and for reaſon too in its 
dawn, to be for ever exerciſed upon objects it knows 
to be abſurd or void of reality! I no longer inſiſt on 
the danger to which virtue is expoſed by images 
which ſhock and diſhonour it. I content myſelf 
with ſaying, that the habit of buſying one's {cli 
upon falſe and imaginary objects, confines the mind, 
renders it trifling, and alters the natural integrity 
of it. A man ſolely taken up with fictions and 
metamorphoſes, is ſo much accuſtomed to theſe 
too ſenſible ideas, that things barely reaſonable 
appear to him cold and lifeleſs. He contracts an 
indifference for truth. The ſimplicity of nature 
becomes inſipid to him; and reaſon either has no 
longer any influence upon him, or loſes with him 
all its privileges. The proof of what I advance, 
may be found in the trifling character of thoſe 
who afſiduouſly frequent publick ſhews, and are 
much taken up with balls and plays. Carry them 
from Paris into one of our provinces, and you quite 
diſtract them. And indeed, how can any body 7 
when 
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* when the ſun is no longer to be ſeen getting his The reſult 
E chariot ready, or when one is no longer guided % Hr 
by the divine daughter of Jupiter? A country ry Ld 
lady, who is barely judicious, obliging, and un- ven. 
affected, tires them even to death: and in the ſu- 
periority of their taſte and diſcernment, they 
think her very unhappy or very lilly, to delight in 
| places where the ſun ſhines, and where common 
ſenſe dwells. That's too trivial. Plain nature 
and pure reaſon have an ignoble outſide that chills 
their blood. They long for things romantick and 
F marvellous. They mult needs haſten back to Paris. 
A husband will in vain repreſent the exigency of 
his affairs, and his inclination for rural amuſe- 
ments: there is no reſiſt ing the temptation : there 
is no continuing any longer in the country. The 
mother and the daughters think ſolitude a horrible 
| priſon, He is obliged to give over all his pro- 
jects; and, in order to reſtore to the ladies the plea- 
ſure of an empty ſhew, he abandons his delight- 
ful country; that country whoſe improvements are 
promoted by the preſence of the maſter ; that coun- 
try in ſhort where he is ſovereign. | 
A diſguſt for what is ſolid is the neceſſary effect 
ol the inchantment of theatres and fables. Will 
a young gentleman, whoſe whole education con- 
fiſts in theſe fictions, be a hero, or a petit maitre ? 
When the young judge is taken up with theſe, 
ſhining trifles, the laws and his ſtudy are gloomy 
and melancholy objects in his eyes. The ſame con- 
nugion ſpoils the noviciate of a holier ſtate. Thus 
men paſs away their youth among the gods. At 
| their leaving the ſchools, they find them again on 
the ſtage, where theſe ſpeak a language which re- 
| quires no maſter, nor any application to be under- 
ſtood. All publick ſhews repeat their adventures. 
You find them in your cantata's, ſongs, in the 
decorations 
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decorations of your apartments, gardens, and pub. 
lick piazza's. Ingravings, pictures, poems, my. 
ſick, pleaſant writings, learned diſſertations, all 
in ſhort conſpire to ſhew us under an honour. 
able and pleaſing outſide, actions puniſhed by 
the laws, and abſurdities diametrically oppoſite to 
common ſenſe, All theſe cares, and conſiderable 
expences, aim not at perſuading us of the reality of 
Jupiter's gallantries: but their intention is, under 
borrowed names, and the ſhelter of a mask, to fil 
our thoughts with pleaſures, and indulge our paſ. 
ſions. Thus they at mighty coſts maintain our 
hearts in a ſpirit of irreligion, and our minds in a 
continual ſeries of wanton ſports, whoſe reſult muſt 
needs be an idle puerility that weakens our cha- 
rater, infeebles our talents, and, by giving us 
a diſguſt tor all our duties, intirely ruins the reality 
of them. | | 

An exception, they ſay, muſt be admitted in 
favour of the beaux eſprits, or of the men of let- 
ters, who may without any danger, and even with 
ſome utility, exerciſe themſelves in the noble ſtyle 
of the ancients. But how can they not fee, that 
it is they themſelves, who, by this reſervation, 
occaſion the whole evil we are complaining of? 

There 1s a great difference to be made between 
their amuſements, and the labour of an academick 


or a profeſſor in rhetorick. A man may even very 


well be contented with leſs ; with grammar for in- 
ſtance, or with muſick : becauſe a grammarian 
and a good muſician are men of uſe to ſociety. But, 
except a few perſons who make it their buſineſs to 
inſtruct us in antiquity, it is not, methinks, na- 
tural to ſet up in the world on the footing of a man 
of letters. And though one ſhould be poſſeſſed of 
the moſt valuable literature, yet will that intitle no 
body to talk in the nonſenſical ſtrain. 

| n 
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in the firſt place, I ſay, that ſetting out in the The reſult 


| world for a man of letters, and being nothing more, 
L is playing an ill part. Wit, erudition, and let- 
ters, are uſeful means to arrive at ſomething better. 
They help us to converſe with men of all ages 
and nations, to make our advantage of their know- 
edge, and afterwards to impart the ſame lights to 
others. Except on theſe occaſions, wit and letters 
are weapons, of which it ill becomes us to make a 
| ſhew. No body in the world will boaſt of being 
| poſſeſſed of an excellentjack, He that has a ver 

| fine pump is glad to ule it to water his garden: but 
| he derives no other advantage from it. What 
E would one ſay of a man who ſhould apply his for- 
tune to the procuring himſelf the beſt hounds, and 
| ſhould paſs away his time with them in the ken- 
nel, without either ſelling any of them, or with- 
| out ever hunting? I have known another, who 
had made a conliderable collection of watch-ma- 
| ker's tools. He would needs have them of the 
| moſt perfect ſmoothneſs, of the beſt temper, and 
| of an exquilite exactneſs. He cauſed them to be 
ſent him from England, and ſhewed them his friends 


Vnich much ſatisfaction, He even diſcourſed ſen- 


ſibly enough about watch- making; but he never 


made any watches. He had never intirely taken 


| to pieces one ſingle pendulum clock ; nor was his 
| own clock extremely well managed. 
A ſingularity of this kind is rare, I confeſs, and 


W i will ſeldom happen that a man informs the pub- 


| lick, that he will ſhew to all comers a cabinet hung 
| round with joiners tools. But nothing is ſo com- 
monly met with as people ridiculouſly tond of paſ- 

| ling for men of letters, and who ſpeak or write for 
no other end but to make a ſhew of wit. 
People ſpeak not for ſpeaking ſake, one would 
be apt to ſay, They do it with an intention of 
uttering 
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man of letters is not a condition to which people 
can confine themſelves, Literature and the beau- 
ties of ſpeech muſt be made ſubſervient either to 
the pulpit or the bar : juſt as you make uſe of a 
gun to ſhoot with, and an ax to hew down a tree, 
But the belles lettres may ſometimes be made a bare 
means of amuſement. Are not there innocent di. 
verſions which we may allow ourſelves in after 


labour? We ſhall doubtleſs find a greater variety 


of them. in a delicate literature, than in a ſhop 

every-where adorned with chiſels and planes. 
That is true: but when men of letters, not ſa- 
tisfied with looking out for diverſion in works 
already compoſed, attempt to become authors 
themſelves, and to entertain us with amuſing pro- 
ductions, can they think it a ſure means to this end 
to be perpetually calling in their Greek and Latin 
mythology ? I fhall not inſiſt any longer upon the 
pernicious conſequences of this their fond cant; 
and I am contented with complaining of their en- 
deavour to inſlave the minds of their readers to this 
antiquated jargon, inſtead of conforming their 
ſtyle to ſound reaſon, to our wants, ideas, and 
various characters. Do they fanſy either that they 
ſhew me a grand object, or affect me very power- 
fully, when they make Jupiter and Neptune de- 
bate upon the mtereſts that put Lewis XII. at va- 
riance with the Pope, or when they introduce Mars 
bawling like mad in the plain of Almanza? Tho' 
theſe Gods ſhould ſhake the firmament, one by a 
ſingle frown of his beetle brows, the other by his 
divine roar 3 theſe great words give me neither 
pleaſure nor terror, becauſe Jupiter, Neptune, and 
Mars, are no longer with us any thing more than 
three puppets, fit at beſt to come down in a mi- 
raculous 
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raculous manner by a cord, to amuſe children at Le reſule 
the theatre of Brioche “*, or at the opera, of 90 FI 
; STORY of 
Theſe tales, far from being, as they pretend, % tqe,- 
a ſource of beauties, of the ſublime, and of gran- vex. 
deur, are no better than a ſource of meannets and 
diſguſt to any one that thinks, and is a friend to 1 „ 
truth. People are tired with aſcending mount Pin- ar paris for 
dus, and with hearing Clio's ſongs, or liſtening to playing f 
the inſtructions of old Terpſichore. Far from ad- Het, 
miring, we look with an eye of pity and ſcorn 
upon a publick ſculpture, wherein a king, whole Seel ports 
memory is dear to us, is expoſed quite naked “ A. 
amidſt his people, with a heavy club in his 
hand, and wearing a full bottomed wig. What 
notion would our beaux-eſprits have us to enter- 
tain of them, when they peſter us with verſes, in 
which they try to move our compaſſion by the tears 
of Amymone, by the laſt words of the Phaethon- 
tiades, or by the ſighs of Syrinx? What concern 
do they think I can take in the change of Me- 
duſa's hair into ſerpents, or in the fate of the daugh- 
ters of Phorcus? Do they imagine that people would 
give themſelves the trouble of commenting upon 
their learned complaints? Why fo much appa- 
ratus to ſay ſcarce any thing, and moſt commonly 
indeed to intimate what ought to be paſſed over 
in ſilence? They perhaps imagine, that by larding 
their ſtyle with theſe out-of-the-way expreſſions- 
they convince the publick of their great learning, or 
ſhew that they have been converſant with books : 
2 rare inſtance of erudition indeed! nay, the 
ligheſt degree of impertinence. 
It is however juſt to plead for every one. What 
will painters do, if fable is thus taken from them? 
But on the other hand, is it juſt to prey upon 
common ſenſe, and to feed our eyes with pernicious 
illuſions, in order to indulge the fancy of painters? 
Vol. I | * Let 
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The reſult Let them paint nature, and ancient and modern 
of the Hit hiſtory. Let them give us a ſeries of natural hiſtory. 
the II Let them paint arts and trades, the cuſtoms of 
VEN. nations, and the thouſands of ſtrokes that cha- 
racteriſe the human mind. Which of them could 
thus ever exhauſt the ſtock of theſe noble ſubjects? 
They are truly inexhauſtible ; and yet men think 
themſelves wholly deſtitute, ſo ſoon as they are 
to do without dreams and viſions. 

The chief reaſon for which painters are ſtill au- 
thorized to employ fables and allegories is, that 
they cannot expoſe intellectual ſubjects to the eyes; 
and are obliged, in order to render them ſenſible, 
to give them a body and a dreſs. Io 

But, not to inſiſt on their being in every reſpect 
debarred of this liberty, let them from the bad 
ſucceſs of their allegories ſee, that this neceſſity is 
not near ſo great as they imagine. Who cares for 
gueſſing in the allegorick pictures of Mr, Le Brun, 
and of many others, at what they fanſied they in- 
timated to us ? All theſe enigmatick figures make 
that a fatigue which ought to amuſe or inſtruct me. 
A picture being deſigned only to ſhew me what 
I am not told, it 1s ridiculous, that the under- 
ſtanding of it ſhould at all be a task: and moſt 
commonly when I have obtained the meaning of 
theſe myſterious perſonages, I find that what I am 
taught is not worth the expence of the allegory. 
Sure, in painting more than in any other art, we 
cannot add to nature without the riſque of ſpoil- 
ing all. 7 

Caſt your eyes upon the Coriolanus of Pouſſin, 
and you will ſee hard-by the people who are to ap- 

peaſe this angry general, or are about him in a 
kind of retinue, a woman lying on the ground, and 
leaning her elbow upon a wheel. You will firſt ask 
yourſelf what this woman means? and after =o 

ud y; 
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ſtudy, you at laſt gueſs that ſhe is the ſymbolical The reſule 
* figure of the way or high-road of Rome, by which of the At- 
| Coriolanus made his army to advance, in order wing rf 
to invade his own country, | VEN, 
In the picture of young Pyrrhus tranſported to 

Megara, you fee near thoſe who try to ſave him 
| by tording the river that obſtructed their paſſage, 
a luſty man lying by the river ſide, and preſent- 
ing one of his ſhoulders to the current that rolls 
over it in great waves. All the perſonages have 
a ſpeaking lively action: and you even ſee more 
motion in that picture than in the other works 
of this great man, whom they reproach with 
| having to an excels given to his figures the cold 
air of the antique ſtatues he had ſo much ſtudied. 
The figure of this man who ſeems to receive the 
flow on his arm and ſhoulder, is the only 
enigmatick piece in the whole picture, and you 
mult think of it a while, e'er you reflect that this 
| poſſibly may be the god of the river. 
Pouſſin undoubtedly thought he gave both ſub- 
jects a great imbelliſhment by this outſide of learn- 
ing. But what need have I here of a learning 
| which is nothing to the purpoſe, which breaks the 
| connexion of the real perſonages by the mixture of 
| a fictitious one, and obliges me to unfold riddles, 
the ſolution of which is no information to me? In 
| vain you alledge, that the back of this god is ad- 
mirably well muſcled, or that the head-dreſs of 
the goddeſs leaning on her wheel is exceeding well 
done, When I ſee the water of the river, a god 
needs not, in order to inform me that it flows, to 
come and ſhew me his muſcles ; and when 1 ſee. 
people in a march, no goddeſs nor any machine 
s neceſſary to inform me that they are on the 
road. To. pleaſe, it is not enough that a thing 
| ; be 
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be well made; neceſſity, common ſenſe, and rez- 
ſon, mult beſides have had a hand in the work. 
But if theſe embelliſhments may be falſe, and 
foreign to painting, becauſe the eye ought never 
to be diverted by what can any way claſh with 
common ſenſe, are they not a thouſand times 
more prepoſterous in poetry? They are much let: 


pardonable in poetry, as it may repreſent what- 


ever it pleaſes : and why ſhould it have recourſ: 
to fabulous images, while it may with perſpicuity, 
with a good grace, and wonderful energy, expose 
the molt ingenious things, ſuch as our judgments, 
our ſentiments, truth, virtues, and vices ? Lu. 
cretius is a very bad philoſopher, as he builds upon 
principles void of ſenſe, and the whole concludes 
in unintelligible conſequences. But he without the 
aſſiſtance of the gods, or of the leaſt fiction, is a 
very good poet, becauſe he makes lively pictures 
of nature (a): and who can doubt but a man may, 
without the luggage of theſe ridiculous deities, 
Join to the nobleneſs of ſtyle, and the beauty of the 
images, all the other parts that make a great poet! 
mean the invention, the knowledge of manners, 
the art of epiſodizing, that of giving the readei 
a concern by well-contrived ſituations, in ſhort 
the fine diſpoſition of the whole. 

I had a right after diſcourſing on the poetical 
heaven to point out the abuſe made of it, which 
becomes every day greater and greater; and here 


to join my ſolemn wiſhes, that I may fee real 


beauties and ſolid learning every where ſubſti 
tuted to theſe frivolous and adulterate imbelliſh- 
ments. Bur though I am fully convinced, that 


the abuſe made of the figures and names of the 


(a) I know that Lucretius I appeal frem th's judgment to 
is commonly ſaid to be a good the judicious reader. 


philoſopher, and a bad poet: but 
2 5 heathen 
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heathen deities corrupts our underſtanding no leſs The reſuli 
than it does our manners, yet am ] ſenſible, that -- the H. 
in order to inculcate this my perſuaſion on others, mor y 
this queſtion, inſtead of being tranſitorily men- vex. 
tioned, and lightly touched upon, ought to be 
thoroughly diſcuſſed, and above all handled by 
people of unqueſtionable diſcernment, and of well 
eſtabliſhed reputation. If a body of learned men, 
of experienced erudition and good taſte, ſhould 
take upon them the examination and deciſion of the 

caſe, they would make a far greater impreſſion on 

the publick than a ſingle private man poſſibly can 

do. Their bare example joined to their diſſerta- 

tions, would be ſufficient to fix the uſage as to this 

point. For which reaſon this magnificent queſtion | 
naturally devolves to the deciſion of MeſT®, of the | 
academy des belles lettres. It belongs to them | 
alone with ſucceſs to pronounce, whether we ought 

ntirely to baniſh out of our compoſitions the uſe of 
fabulous names, or to inform us how far and with 

what cautions they may ſtil] be tolerated. 

Another no leſs fatal diſorder, but which very Diforder 
happily diminiſhes every day, is to believe, as all of philo- 
the authors of general phyſicks have done, that 9PÞY- 
our reaſon was given us evidently to know the | 
bottom of natural things from their particular 
cauſes, inſtead of being ſenſible that the whole 
ſum of our learning amounts to the knowing every 
day better and better the relatiohs which natural 
things have to each other, and to ourſelves, and 
that reaſon was given us to govern and make uſe 
of what we are taught by experience. 

The moſt famous among the philoſophers of 
later times have preached nothing but evidence. 

Admit of nothing, they ſay, but what is evident; 
nothing but what you evidently conceive , becauſe 
whatever is evident is true, and one truth being 

1 3 con- 
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Next to this, they take for evidence what they 
have ranged and diſpoſed in the moſt conſequent 
manner they can from very uncertain ſuppoſitiong, 
But this modern method, which ſo loudly cries up 
the advantages of an evidence which extends to 
every thing, breeds nothing but illuſory ſyſtem, 
and eternal diſputes. We never ought to under. 
take the ſtudy of philoſophy, in hopes of evidently 
concelving effects, natures, and cauſes. For where 
is the thing which 1s evident to us ? Can we flatter 
ourſelves with knowing clearly what God, the ſoul, 
a body, a maſs of lead, or a ball of clay, are? 
We have a molt diſtinct conſciouſneſs, nor is it 
in our power not to perceive, that what thinks in 
us, what is willing and unwilling, what rejoices 
and grieves, what diſcerns good from evil, is not 
the ſame thing as the body, which is a mere maſs 
that ſleep and death render incapable of any opera. 
tion. We are conſcious that we did not create 
ourſelves, that we have not made underſtanding, 
nor liberty, nor the organs of our body. We are 
conſcious, that we from without receive imprel- 
ſions of beauty, order, and utility; that the action 
which cauſes us to experience theſe relations, is ſu- 
perior to us; that it is impoſſible for us to open our 
eyes without being ſtruck with the noble ceconomy 
of nature; that of courſe there is a ſupreme, power- 


ful, wiſe, and bountiful cauſe, which we call God. 


We likewiſe feel the heat of the ſun : we com- 
pute our days: we meaſure our lands : we range 
with ſucceſs the things which God has placed near 


us. A ſenſe of the exiſtence both of created things, 


and of the cauſe which governs them, and the trial 
of their relations with regard to us, are the ſum of 
our knowledge. We diſtinguiſh what exiſts: 2 

| rea ſon 
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reaſon very well upon the uſes they may be put We reſale 
to, and it is ſelf-evident, that to this end we were of the Hi 
indowed with underſtanding. But let us do our- ,;, wy 
ſelves juſtice. Reaſon was not given us to know yex. 

the bottom, or diſtinctly perceive the nature, of any 
thing whatever. It may be ſaid that our true 
logick does not conſiſt in ſtudying how the mind 
performs its operations, but rather in fully con- 
vincing ourſelves of its deſtination, capacity, and 
limits. It is an inſtrument which God has made, 
and which 1s very well made. It 1s altogether 
needleſs metaphy ſically to diſcuſs with Mr. Locke, 
what our underſtanding 1s, and of what pieces it Þ 
is compoſed. It is juſt as if you ſhould diſſect the | 
ſeveral parts of the human leg, in order to learn | 
how to walk. Our reaſon and our legs perform 
their functions very well, without ſo many anato- 

mizings and preambles. The whole art conſiſts 
in exerciſing them without requiring of them more 
than they can perform. Upon this principle we 
may increaſe our knowledge almoſt in the ſame 
proportion as we multiply our experiments. We 

every day find out new uſes, as-we acquire new 

| lights, We on the ſame account become dearer 

to mankind, or at leaſt have the advantage of pro- 

| curing ourſelves uſeful employ ments, and of be- 

coming better. For each diſcovery or new light, 
pointing out to us ſome new bounty of the Creator, 

| Ve may in the ſame proportion grow more pious, 

more grateful, and more reſigned to the decrees of 
| his providence. The principle of experience there- 

| fore has no other tendency but to make philoſo- 

| Phers modeſt, uſeful to others, and enjoy a ſolid 

| fatisfaction themſelves : whereas the perſuaſion of 
| anevidence, which we do not perceive, and which 

s not in the order of God's ways with regard to 

us, fills our minds with empty hopes, breeds none 
'T 4 but 
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The reſult but preſumptuous ly tems, and leads us to endless 

< the Hi difficultics, to an almoſt univerſal inutility, and 
"« ez. olten to the moſt extravagant unbelief. 

ven. People have often endeavoured to make faith 

e and rea ſon ſympathize: but their efforts to this 

1 end were unneceſſary: they were altogether necd- 

th; lels, ſince the conduct of God with regard to man 

ciling faith 18 conſtantly the fame, whether it be in the order 

fog rea. of the truths belonging to our ſalvation, or the 

i order of phyſical truths. They are all equally 

impenctrable to our underſtanding: and God in 

our preſent ſtate is contented with making us Cer- 

tain of the revelation or the reality of them, by 

letting us have a glimpſe of their beauty, and! by 

making us ſenſible of their excellence, without un- 

veiling the bottom of them to us. 

It is inconcerveabile, and in a manner 1mpoſiibie, 

that the ſun ſhould from one moment to another 

convey to the diilance of thirty or fifty millions, 

nay of millions of millions of leagues, an action, 

a heat, and colours always new, Weas little con- 

ceive, and It is a kind of abſurdity to us, that tlic 

light ſhould be able to gather in an eye but half an 

inch broad, or in an intelligent being, in a ſpirtt, 

the ſenſe, meaſure, and fight of the whole world, 

God, however, can do It, and does it in hi 

Of this he makes us certain by the teſtimony Ol our 

ſenſes. Here is then a thing moit certain, very 

diſtinct, and yet incomprehenſible. We likewite 

find ſome obſcurity in the incarnation of the ctei. 

nal Word, on account of the diſproportion of tuo 

natures ſo vaſtly diſtant. But God can commu 

nicate himſelf to his creatures in what manner he 

pleaſes, and he has for our ſa ke procured an innu⸗ 

merable croud of manifeſt proots, a cloud of wil 

neſſes, to convince us of his having choſen this me- 


tuod. 1 hings being fo, What does it avail 75 t0 
| : | latte 6 
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liſten to difficulties, and reply to objections ſtarted The reſalt 
about the communication of the light of the ſun, J %e Hi 
or on the manifeſtation of the light of ſpirits ? Ex- Moe 
perience and matters of fact render both theſe points vx. 
certain, though reaſon 1s equally ſwallowed up in 
either. 

Such a man as Bayle would have proved to an 
benevolent liſtner, that the ſight of terreſtrial ob- 
jects was impoſſible : but they would have let him 
talk on, and not a whit leſs have made uſe of the 
ſpectacle of nature, becauſe arguments muſt yield 
to experience. It is the ſame thing with the 
clouds where withthis raſh logick-chopper has every 
where made it his bulineſs to darken the excellency 
of reaſon, of good manners, and of all religion. 
You can never offer to this man or his followers 
any truth, whether natural or revealed, but they 
immediately have recourſe to logick and contro- 
verſy. We mult ſce. Let us previouſly examine. 
This may be ſaid. We ſhall ask why ſo? In 
ſhort, they find nothing but uncertainty or dark- 
neſs every where, Nor is it very certain that the 
ſun ſhines at noon. 

Pray, tell me, moſt profound metaphyſicians, 
who will admit of nothing but what your own rea- 
ſon has evidently conceived, and who think that 
your underſtanding intitles you to controul the uni- 
verſe; what is the particular deſtination of thoſe 
| legs God has given you? Probably they are to carry 
F Ju body where-ever you have a mind to remove. 
Pray don't you heſitate upon this point. We do 
you the honour of thinking, that you will not con- 
teſt chis appointment of your legs. You then go by 
the help of them, and they convey you from your 
apartment into your garden. Come, fer out: get 
to the top of the Alps, and repair to the coaſt of 
Venice, Paſs, if you will, the river Don, Few | 

verſe 
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verſe all Aſia, Now you have reached the coaf; 
of China. But, what hinders you thence to go a; 
far as the ſouthern continent, and even to proceed 
ſo as at Jaſt to get into the moon, or into the pla- 
net Jupiter? Tnere is no conveyance thither, you 
ſay, and your legs are of uſe only on the earth, 
But you who are greater philoſophers than travel 
lers, you very well know the right uſe of your legs, 
and yet are ignorant of the uſe of your reaſon, 
God informs you of truths which are matters of 
fact. Of theſc cruths he aſſures and convinces 
you by means of your ſenſes, or by ſufficient teſti. 
monies. To this revelation he adds a reaſon which 
inables you to make an excellent uſe of theſe 
truths. But you take it into your head to apply 
your reaſon to the diſcuſſing and conteſting them, 
to diſputing againſt God himſelf, and to diſpoſing 
his works according to your own deſires. How 
great is your miſtake ! Your reaſon, as well as your 


legs, was to be exerciſed upon the earth, There 


it may regulate your works. It helps you to make 
a right uſe of every thing: it has even the glorious 
prerogative of every where diſcerning the wiſdom 
of the Author of the univerſe, and of being able 
to give him praiſe. But neither will your legs 
carry you into the heavens, nor your reaſon in- 
form you what God ought or ought not to have 
done. It was enough for you to know what he has 


done, to be contented therewith, to adore him, 
and quietly to perſevere in the practice of virtue, 


without ambitiouſly attempting to ſubmit every 
thing to your own judgment. You then have run 
away with diſcuflions ſuperior to your capacity. 
Your moft profound reſearches are abſences that 
approach to extravagance z and the reaſon of the 


humble peaſant, who cultivates his field with ſim- 


plicity, 
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plicity, has been incomparably better employed The ret: 
than yours. | of the Hi- 
But inſtead of referring to plain experience men —__ 
accuſtomed to an intemperance of judgment, let ven. 
us apply to ſuch as ſee the bottom and compoſition 
of things neareſt at hand. For inſtance z let me 
ask Beker or Stalh *, whether they know what * Two cy 
the principles and intimate ſtructure of a pear or '% mol ſa- 
an apple are. Doubtleſs we know it, they will ſay, „inen 
and we alone have a right to ſpeak of it. It little e mo- 
becomes people who never ſaw ſtoves or decom- dern. 
poſitions to pretend to aſſign bounds to our know- 
ledge, As for us, we have a privilege to decide 
upon the ground of beings, the tranſmutability of 
metals, and the true contexture of an apple or a 
pear. We are informed of theſe things by the 
analyſis. 
Analyſis! We are indeed much the wiſer for this 
great word. I believe that analyſis ſhews you a 
oreater or leſs quantity of certain elements 1n every 
fruit. But the particular ſtructure of each kind of 
fruit, and the bond of the principles in every one, 
eſcape your ſight, The moſt ingenious among 
your brothers agree, that very often the principles 
of an excellent truit are not different from thoſe of 
a poiſonous one in the analyſis. But your reaſon, 
which is already confined within bounds ſo very 
narrow with regard to the bond of the principles, 
remains in abſolute darkneſs when it comes to the 
| Principles themſelves. What is the water you 
find? What the iron? What the earth? Theſe 
three natures to which you arrive in this and all 
| other kinds of fruit, are as unknown to you as 
that of your own ſoul, and of the firſt cauſe. You 
ſee here both what has been granted, and what 
denied to your reaſon. The exiſtence and uſe of 
things, that is your portion: but the bottom of 
every 
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33 every thing remains concealed from you. I Gog 
| «Hound 4 has eſtabliſhed this order, as you clearly ſce he 
ee Hes. has, who are you, to pretend to tranſgreſs these 
Ven. bounds, or to complain of the limits he has 
thought fit to preſcribe you? You alchymilts cry 
aloud, that we are much in the wrong thus to ſet 
bounds to your knowledge, having never made 
any operation, or been converſant with furnaces. 
Bur we ſufficiently know the hiſtory of them, and 
your reproach is molt unjuſt in this place. It is a 
vague word, as illuſory as your promiles. The 
miſery in which ſo many rare ſecrets and marvel. 
lous operations have left you, is a ſufficient indica- 
tion of your ignorance. Nay, in good truth, you 
are the only perſons in whom poverty is unpardon. 
able. | | HE 
We therefore may very prudently, as to the 
ſucceſs of your pretenſions, adhere to the frequent 
acknowledgments of the judicious chymiſts, who, 
while they become rich by aſſemblings and dil 
unitings of tried utility, at the ſame time agree, 
that the bottom of bodies is far beyond their ca- 
pacity; that metals in particular can neither be 
analyſed, nor tranſmuted, nor deſtroyed ; and that 
it is intolerable vanity in any man to affirm, that 
he can produce a maſs of gold where there was noi 
a grain, when at the ſame time the principles of 
gold are ſtill a ſecret, and we are even ignorant 
whether gold has a variety of principles in it 9! 
not. | 
This method of referring every thing to the 
experience of facts, rather than to the evidence ef 
intimate natures, this maxim of modeſtly being 
contented with arguing upon the beſt uſe that may 
be made of what experience inceſſantly teaches 
thoſe who conſult it, is not a notion Which I have 


framed to myſclf, nor a rule contrived on purpoic 
to 
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to charge Gaſſendus or Deſcartes with temerity, The reſult 
dr to blame the conduct of any one elſe, If all 7 the Bw 


| who reaſon will be pleaſed ſincerely to conſult 
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* themſ.lves, they may eaſily perceive that in all vex. 


the motions either of our heart or hand, we at ——— 


according to the experience we have had of the 
excellence of God's works, of his favours, of our 
E faculties, wants, and concerns, and of all the poſ- 
| fible uſes of whatever is about us, without being 
able clearly to conceive what God, what a body, 
a ſpirit, a muſcle, a fibre, or a metal are. There- 
fore, inſtead of leading the mind aſtray, by the 
promiſes of a true, certain, and evident know- 
ledge of natural things derived from that of their 
cauſes, (a knowledge which men have been hunting 
after for ſo many ages) let us rather lead it to a pro- 
fitable labour, by inviting it to the knowledge of 
itſelf, and by acquainting it, that ſenſe and reaſon 


have been given to man to try every thing, and to 


improve whatever 1s hinted by experience. Such 
is the principle which we are unavoidably called 
back to, from the inutility of all the foregoing 
ſyſtems, and an experience ancient as the world 
itſelf. Our moſt laborious and molt eſteemed na- 
turaliſts, have all of them no longer any other rule 
than that of following experience ſtep by ſtep. 
So long as the learned have been poſſeſſed with 
any general ſyſtem upon nature, they have been 
wholly taken up therewith, Nor did they feeany 
thing in nature, but what they would make imme- 
diately to ſquare with their favourite ſyſtem : and 


| thus buſying themſelves for ever upon generalities, 


they contracted an empty kind of learning, wholly 
conſiſting of words, and from which ſociety could 
reap no manner of benefit. Bur ſince men, 
without minding any ſyſtems, or even ainbitiouſly 
ſeeking after the knowledge of the bottom of any 

object 
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object newly diſcovered, are contented with knoy. 
ing the exiſtence and uſe of it, and its relations to 
other objects, or to ourſelves, it is impoſlible tg 
number our new-acquired lights, and the helps 
which have reſulted to us from thence. 

The firſt who obſerved the uſe that might be 
made of the pod of ſcarlet, or of the body of that 
inſect which we call cochineal, or of any other 
dye, have been contented with the matter of fact, 


without giving themſelves the trouble of reaſon. 


ing upon the intimate conformation of thoſe mat- 
ters. Such men are uſeful naturaliſts. Copernicus, 
Galileo, and Caſſini, have ſpied out the. motions 
and phaſes of the planets, ſo as to convince them- 
{elves that the ſun was the common centre of them, 
and have thereby rendered aſtronomy more ſimple 
and more agreeable to phenomena, without how- 
ever attempting to tell us how the maſs of the earth 
or the globe of the ſun were moved or conſtruct- 
ed. Thele are learned people, indeed deſerving 
our gratitude, Torricellius and Paſchal have 
found out the preſſure of the air. Gueric and 
Boyle have found out its elaſticity. Malpight has 


unravelled the admirable ſtructure of the plants. 


Morland has diſcovered the uſe of the ſeveral parts 
of flowers; Hooke, Leuwenhoek, and Joblot, 
the minute animals that live in liquors z Swammer- 
dam and Reaumur, the operations, induſtry, and 
{ervices of inſects; Ray, Tournefort, La Quin- 
tinie, and the Juſſieu's, a multitude of new plants, 
of new remedies, new dyes, new vegetables, and 
new fruits : I ſay new, becauſe the uſe of them 
was unknown to us. None of them has in the 
_ courſe of his labours thought of Ariſtotle, of Deſ- 
cartes, or of Newton. None of them has thought 
of any thing, but of making us certain of ſome 
uſeful matter of fact, without attempting to - 
plain 
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| Jain to us What a globule of air, what the texture The reſult 
> ofa fibre, the wing of a ſcarabeus, or the balſam of the Hi- 
of an ananas, were. Our moſt excellent men in —_—_ 

the moſt celebrated academies are all of them tired vr. ” 

| yith hunting after evidence which flies from them. 
and are very well ſatisfied with experience, which 


ſeldom fails to crown their labour with ſucceſs, 


W The publick congratulates them upon the ſame, 


and receives their obſervations with applauſe ; 

| whereas it but very coldly welcomes ſyſtematical 

| ſpeculations, whether ancient or modern, becauſe 

pour ſyſtematical logician gives us nothing but 

words, whereas the obſerver always comes with 

bis hands full. | 

It is this almoſt always ſucceſsful activity which 

| has cauſed our modern academies to make more 

| progreſs and more diſcoveries in fifty or ſixty years, 

than the ſchools had formerly done in a thouſand. 

+ But theſe in their turn begin to purſue the ſame 

| ſteps. The taſte of experiments has from the aca- 

| demies paſſed into the univerſities. The molt in- 

| genious maſters in philoſophy every day ſtreighten 

| the limits of uncertain ſpeculations, and of gene- 

| ralities which promiſe the explanation of every 

thing, and modeſtly adhere to what is practical, 

and matter of fact. They for this purpoſe have 

| reduced to what is barely neceſſary all thoſe rules 

| of logick which have never regulated the life of 

man, not even in the leaſt of his operations. Their 

| logick conſiſts rather of inſtances of faulty argu- 

ments to be avoided, than of needleſs precepts, to 

perform what we are taught by nature. Their 

| morals are no longer thoſe of Ariſtotle, but of the 

| goſpel, to which they join the firſt rudiments of 

Juriſprudence. Their metaphyſicks are reduced to 

natural religion, to the neceſſity of a revelation, 

and the hiſtorical proofs of it, leaving afterwards 
£0 
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The reſult to divines the care of unfolding the progreſs and 
25 eye extent of the ſame. | 
;he He. They now-a-days in ſeveral places employ two 
VEN, thirds of their courſe in exerciſing their pupils in 
the moſt uſeful parts of modern phyſicks; I mean 
in giving them excellent treatiſes of geometry and 
arithmetick, the true principles of mechanicks, an 
entertaining ſeries of experiments, and the nobleſt 
particulars of natural knowledge: things truly 
important for their certainty, and by the infallible 
relations they have to piety as well as to the 
neceſſaries of life, and even (if this be a deſireable 
article) to the imbelliſnment of the mind. 
From the choice they have made of ſo many rich 
ſubjects, and from their having baniſhed the chi- 
caneries of the ancient ſchool, we ſee how ſeriouſly 
theſe judicious men have reflected upon the impor- 
tance of their ſtate, and how conſcious they have 
been of the neceſſity of regulating their method, 
not indeed upon an old route, or on the extreme 
commodity it would have been for them to ſtick 
to proviſions already made, but upon the rea] ad- 
vantage of the youth which are to paſs out of their 
hands to the higheſt poſts of the church and ſtate, 
What a difference between this philoſophy and 
what we were taught thirty years ago! Maſters 
now-a-days lay before youth whatever is capable ol 
exciting their curioſity, and refining their talle, 
Formerly philoſophy was purſued and taught in 
ſuch a manner, as if men had made it their buil- 
neſs to render it ridiculous, and give us a thorough 
diſguſt to it. . 
Too much exactneſs, or the neceſſity of appl. 
cation, was not what diſcouraged us in this philo- 
| ſophy. Nor was our wearineſs founded on the 
compariſon of theſe grave queſtions, with the 
charms of human learning, which we had juſt 5 
Wich 
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with; ſince we read with aſſiduity and the utmoſt The reſale 
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| delight the Grammaire raiſonnce, the art of think- e H- 


* . 


| PaſchaPs equilibrium of fluids, Pardic's geometry, x. 
pourchot's ſtaticks, and ſeveral other books writ- - 


ten in a very ſimple ſtyle, and having no other 
| charms but their exactneſs. Theſe readings wer 

together ſeated in our minds without contuſion, and 
we diſcourſed of them with great pleaſure. But it 


was a torture to us when we were to refume our 


| {cholaſticks, and ſtudy hard queſtions, which, to 
complete our toil, were of no kind of concern to 
us when we had attained to the underitanding of 
them. Many of us who had made no inconſiderable 
figure in the ſtudy of the b lles lettres, after having 
made ſome efforts to maintain their reputation inthat 
of logick, took, ſome ſooner, ſome later, the retolu- 
tion of ſubſtituting amuſing; books to this rudy, or 
even of giving over all manner of itudies, Some did 
this from a deſpair of making any progrets, imagin- 
ing theſe hard and obſcure matters to be much 
ſuperior to their capacity. Others did it from rea- 
ſon, and becauſe it ſeemed to them, that what 
they were taught ended in nothi g uſeful or ſatiſ- 
factory. In vain did our maſters cry up the impor- 
tance of ſyllogiſtick rules, if we had a mind to be 
wiſe the reſt of our lives. In vain they extoiled the 
advantage of a general ſyſtem of phy licks explain- 
ing all the particular phenomena ; and to no pur- 
poſe told us, that this was the only meansof making 
the mind exact and extenſive. We were not even 
afraid of hearing people condemn to an eternal 
want of ſenſe, and of ſucceſs in publick employ- 
ments, all ſuch as engaged in them without the lo- 
pick of the ſchools. Tuaeſe menaces did not recons 
cile us to the barbariry of ſuch a ſtudy ; and we 
took advantage of what we heard people ſay, that 
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The reſult {t was the reading of good books, meditation, 
25 4 and a frequent exerciſe, that improved the mind 
tbe Hera more than all the rules; that theſe had never been 
VEN. of the leaſt help to any in point of practice; that 
excellent rraſoners were every where ſeen, whg 
knew no more of logick than the bare name: that, 
on the contrary, thoſe who were the beſt proyi. 
ded with logick, oftentimes were the pooreſt log. 
cians in the moſt common reaſonings of life, and 
above all in their perſonal conduct; that ladies 
were often ſeen, whoſe genius was of an amazing 
exactneſs and penetration, whoſe whole Irgick 
conſiſted in fine parts, aſſiſted by good reading: 
that therefore we ought not to be much alarmed 
at gur teluctance for theſe dry, vexatious ſtudies, 
it was then a kind of comfort to us, and indeed | 
a ſecret revenge, to hear men of the greateſt merit 
and experience confeſs, that all this {cholaſtick jar. 
gon, if it did not ſmother our talents, was neither 
ft to unfold nor to give them birth; and that the 
right culture of the mind amounted to the fre- 
quenting the company of judicious men, to read- 
ing with reflexion, to the making exact analyſes 
or elaborate and frequent abſtracts of whatever ve 
read; in ſhort, to the contracting a habit of utter- 
ing in a clear and natural manner what we have 

examined. | 
Our diſguſt and theſe judgments were ftrength- 
ened by the perpetual jokes we heard people every 
where making of the ſtrange queſtions we were 
exerciſed upon, and of the tire ſome method by 
which the whole was purſued. When we had out 
of obedience left the ſearch after truth, or our ele- 
ments of geometry, or the ſphere of Coronelli, and 
had at length gone through our publick diſputes, it 
very commonly happened, that we were asked a 
thouſand queſtions upon the ſubject- matter of our 
2 __ debates. 
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| bates. Ladies educated in the ſchool of tlie The rejuls 
world (the beſt indeed of all ſchools) ſometimes 4% Hi 


asked us, What it was had procured us ſo much 0 


applauſe? and what had been the ſubject of our vx. 


b diſputes ? which, they were told, had been car: 


| ried on very warmly, We replied, that we had 
been examining, 

| Whether philoſophy, taken in a collective or 
a diſtributive manner, dwells in the underſtanding; 

br in the will? 

Whether being is univocal with regard to the 
ſubſtance and the accident ? 

Whether the ſpecial dogmatick logick is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the habitual and practical! ? 

Whether it can be proved, that thete are about 
us bodies truly exiſting ? | 

Whether the ſecond matter or ſenſible element 
is in a mixt act? 

Whether there is in the corruption of the mixt 
a reſolution into the primitive matter? 

Whether every virtue is cauſaliter or formaliter 
a medium between an act that is bad from exceſs, 
and an act bad from defect? 

Whether the number of the vices is parallel to 
the double of that of the virtues? 

| Whether there are not between beings tranſcen- 
dental relations, independent of our thoughts ? 

Whether the relation of the father to his ſon 
terminates in that ſon conſidered abſolutely, or in 
that ſon again conſidered relatively? 

Whether the end moves according to its real 
or its intentional being ? 

Whether the abſtract and the concrete, ſyncate- 
gorically ſpeaking, do Lord ha* mercy |! 
cried theſe ladies; what are they puzzling your 
brains about? Ts it really to live among men, or 
to converſe with the inhabitants of the moon, that 

U 2 you 
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you are exerciſed upon theſe queſtions? We ex- 

ected to hear from you how ſugar is made; 
W hence and how we get cotton; W hat the ori- 
gine of pcarls and precious ſtones is; What the 
lupply of fountains and rivers, or any Other ſuch 
thing that concerns us. But you are never with 
us in whatever we hear you ſay. Whenever inqui- 
ries are made about this philoſophy, your anſwers 
are ſtill like dreams, and we feem to be in the 
country of the Great Mogul. It is a ſtrange thing 
that thirty and forty years ſhould be neceflary 0 
form an uſcleſs philoſopher, and fifteea years be 
ſufficient to bring a girl to perfection! 

Theſe ladics would have been far more fcanda- 
lized, had they known not only the inutility and 
the ridicule of theſe queſtions, but allo the fingula- 
rity of the proofs and diſtinctions which made up 
the forry complement of them. Thie, without 
the leaſt notion of what paſſes in ſociety, of what 
ſupplies men with food, lodging, furniture, 
cloaths, or exerciſe, we were obliged ro Keep 1 


ſtupid filence in converſations: or whenever we 


let the leaſt of the queſtions that imployed our 
thoughts ſlip out of our mouths, we were iminc- 
diately deſired to return to Lapland, as inhabt- 


tants of another world. 


4 his general contempt of our ſtudies was indeed 
very well grounded. For though the majority 0! 


mankind ee to themſelves wrong notions con- 


cerning gaming, publick ſhews, and the things chat 
help to entertain them; yet they never miſtal 
the nature of uſeful works, and even very well! like 


that you ſhould mention theſe to them. Speak to 


them of commerce, for the products of a country, 
of the methods of relieving the miſery of country- 
people by the incouragement of husbandry, by in- 
livening commerce, and procuring the conſum- 
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tion of commodities : ſpeak to them of che cul- Tie reſale 
ture of plants, of a new machine, of the intereſts Earth 
| of two neighbouring nations; in ſhort, menticn Hen. 

ſuch things as may be juſtified from exp.rience, x. 
then every ear will be open; and it mult be con- 
ſeſſed, that the people of the world judge in- 
comparably better ol what we ought to buly our- 

ſelves about, than our ancient maſters of philoſo- 

phy, who were people living by themſclves, and 

whoſe learning had no manner of relation to any 

of the ways of life we might ingage 1n. 

When we complained to them on the crooked- 

neſs of their ſcholaſtick, and of their queſtions ſo 

very foreign to all our wants, or on the very {mall 

value gencrally ſet upon this Kind of learning, they 

moſt commonly replied, that it was an uſeful cxer- 

ciſe which fubtilized the mind. They were indeed 

in the right to think, that the ſtudy of theſe quel- 

tions might give the mind ſome penetration: but 

there is no matter whatever which will not pro- 

duce the ſame effect, if carefully examined. The 

ſtudy and exerciſe of juriſprudence is to our magi- 

ſtrates in lieu of logick. I bave heard many of 

our advocates ſuy, that they had never underſtood 

any thing in logick, and that their memory alone 

had in their public k philoſophical diſputes done the 

whole buſineſs. If logick and the ancient queſ- 

tions have given the underſtanding of thoſe who i 
purſued them ſome kind of extenſtvencſs; it is 

upon no account becauſe they were therein taught 

any rules of reaſoning, bur purely becauſe the un- 
derſtanding was exerciſed thereby : and fince ex- 

erciſe is requiſite, life being fo hort, it is much 
better at firſt to exerciſe the underſtanding, the 
exactneſs, and all the calents, as they now-a-days 

do, upon queſtions of ſervice and experimental 
matters. Every one 1s ſenſible, that thele matters 
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them greedily, becaule they are intelligible; and 
that it will be too late for us to attempt the ſtudy 
of them when we are wholly taken up with the 
more preſſing exigencies of that particular ſtate 
which each of us ſhall embrace. The truth of this 
may here be better inculcated by facts, than any 
further reflexions. | 
A carpenter, who underſtood his trade, and 
was 1n tolerable circumſtances, had given his {on 
a good education, that is, had made him pal; 
through a courle of liberal ſtudies and philoſophy, 
We know no other method. Soon after thi 
young man had gone through his publick Qriputs 
tions, and when he was thinking what kind 0 
life to chuſe, his father's death ſuddenly put an 
end to his deliberations. Many undertakings hat 
had been begun by the father, obliged this young 
man to apply to a maſter carpenter, who was a 
friend to the family, and who underſtood his by- 
fineſs very well, in order to fulfil the ingagements 
his father had contracted, ' By degrees the young 
man himſelf took a liking to work, and folloued 
the profeſſion of his father. But he bethought 
himſelf of reducing his art to certain principles, 
and of ſubjecting it to a methodical order. He 
treated the whole in his head as he had ſeen his 
maſters treat the art of reaſoning. He then wrote, 
and was never at reſt till he had made ſome ditci- 
ples. He got together a number of journeymen of 
the trade, and promiſed them, that, if they would 
follow him, he would lead them by a new way to 
the quinte ſſence and greateſt perfection of 5 
try 
Our new doctor, after a long preamble on me. 
chicks. which he promiſed to treat on by g:nus 
and ſpecies, « came to the Hrſt e and very 
25 | ſgriouly 
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ſeriouſly examined whether there was a principle The reſult 


of force in man. He long diſcuſſed the reaſons 
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pro and con, and at laſt inabled his diſciples, Know- 2% Hie 


| ingly, and without any apprehenſion of miſtake, au. 


to affirm, that man was capable of a certain degree 
of ſtrength, and able to communicate motion, tor 
inſtance, to an ax, or to a ſtone, if not too great. 
He was contented with this modeſt aſſertion, be- 
ing perfuaded, that, with this mall ſtrength mul- 
tplied, he might, towards the end of his treatiſe, 
come to tranſporting the largeſt pieces of rough 
marble, and to heaving of mountains, He next 
roceeded to the examination of the place where 
this force reſided ; and after many difputations on 
the brains, the glandula pinealis, the ſpirits, and 
the muſcles, he, out of exconomy, and for bre- 
vity's fake, determined, that the arm was the 
chief agent, and the inftrument of human ſtrength. 
In a third paragraph, (for you would have won- 
dered how well he divided and put his matter in 
order) the ſtrength reſiding in the arm gave him 
occaſion to examine all the conſtituent pieces of the 
arm, and to make an exact anatomy of it. He 
diſcoorſed on the nerves, muſcles, fibres, and de- 
ſcended to the minuteſt filaments. He multiplied 
the lengths of the muſcles by their breadths, and 
the product of theſe by the ſum of the fibres. From 
one calculation to another he came to determine. 
the ſtrength of each degree of tenſion 3 and by 


© . $ 
means of thefe determinations, made himſelt able 


to fix the ſtrength of percuſſion. Thus he weighed 


a cuff, and joining the ſtrength of the fiſt to the 
ſum of the blow of a hammer, he fh-wed you the 
exact weight with which this percuſſion was in 


equal proportion. Finally, to fum up his matters, 


and for the conveniency of the young carpenters, 
he reduced the wiole into algebraick expreſſions. 
U 4 Since 
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Since there were men to wield the ax, never had 


the Wi- been a carpenter ſo deeply learned as this. Hi; 
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maſter ot philoſophy, who had been inlormeq gf 
it, had a curioſity to hear him. e examined hi; 
method and proofs. There 1s indeed ſome truth 
in what you advance, ſaid the maſter to him: but, 
friend, your art is good only in proportion as the 
teaching habit of it is converted into a practical 
one. Your young workmen loſe their time by 
thus poitponing acts to theory. | then have loſt 
mine, repli.d our philoſophical carpenter, in liſten- 
ing for hx months together to your diſſertations 
on the certainty of our knowledge, and the rule; 
of reaſoning. I am as ſenſible of my taving an 
underſtanding faculty, as I am fure that there is a 
degree of lirength | in me. Nor am I more rid u- 
lous for cloſcly examining, whether we can put 
any thing in motion, than philoſophers are in ex- 
amining for whole weeks together, whether man 
can make himſelf certain of knowing any thing; 
whether he can reaſonably be perſuaded that he 
has a body, and that there are other bodies about 
him. You ridicule my long ſpeculations, becauſe 
we, without anatomizing the arm, or calculating 
the percuſſion, naturally, and by the help ot bare 
exerciſe, lift up our hand, ſtrike, and learn how to 
take aim with our hammer. And pray, Sir, why 
ſhould we not ſay the ſame thing of the art ot rea- 
ſoning? It is ſtill more natural to us to reaſon 
than to ſtrike ; and if I am in the wrong to teach 
in what manner the hand performs its operations, 
you, of courſe, had done me a vaſt ſervice in 
teaching me particular things; in informing me, 
for inſtance, how to diſtinguiſh the properties of 
piece of beech from thaſe of a piece of afh ; what 
wood 1s fit for the cart-wright, and what for the 
joiner, rather than to teach me how to rear by 
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the anatomy of the faculties of the mind, or by The reſult 
the rules of the univerſal and particular propoſi- Ye Ht 
g N STORY of 
tions. I at firſt thought, that the belt thing I % Uns. 
could do in mechanicks, was to proceed therein ven. 
juſt as you do in the art of reaſoning. But frankly 
own, that I began to be tired with the tediouſnels 
of my own method; and I would preſume, my 
dear maſter, to adviſe you to renounce yours. 
Knowing and acting, reaſoning or ſtrik ing, are 
faculties exiſting in us without our participation. 
They are bounties of the Creator, Experience, 
exerciſe, and our own reflextons, rather than any 
rules, teach us how to reaſon well, and to ſtrike a 
blow. I have read Ariſtotle's categories, Barbay's 
logick, and other tirelome books on the ſame ſub- 
ject, All theſe readings perhaps are fitter to form 
a good reaſoner than a good carpenter. But if 
reaſoning 18 improved thercby, it 1s barely becauſe 
theſe readings are an exerciſe of the mind, not be- 
cauſe they teach us the nature of it, or the rules of 
its operations. Therefore a well digeſtcd treatiſe 
on carpentry would as uſe ully excrcifſe the mind 
as the rules of logick, and be ſomething leſs tire- 
ſome than treatiſes on the operations of our unter= 
ſtanding, I now fee it very plain: all conſiſts in 
experience. The ground of ſciences is in us; ex- 
erciſe imploys and improves it more or leſs; or 
otherwiſe, ſhould the ſtudy of the pieces and facul- 
ties of our mind alone form a good reafoner, it 
might very well be ſaid, that the ſtudy of the 
making, or the knowledge of the inward ſtructure 
of an organ, will of itſelf form a good organiſt. 
Our philoſopher, whoſe method was ro have 
always his lance couched againſt every challenger, 
did not remain without a reply. But while our 
wo champions were together by the ears, their 
diſciples, who underſtood nothing of theſe queſ- 
| | tions, 
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tions, and who did not like their being ſtill ſo fn: 
ſrom the beginnings of carpentry, took a refoly. 
tion to file off one after another, and to go and 
look for a maſter that might, by repeated cxam- 
ples, and conſtant practice, teach them how to 
make a mortiſe and a tenon. 

Of all thoſe who have a right diſcernment, and 
noble views, there is none but what looks with. 
pleaſure on the vaſt difference between the choice 
of the matters formerly treated on, and thoſe now- 
a- days made the ſubjects of philoſophy. This firſt 
ſtep of our profeſſors, at the fame time that it 
ſhews us their true love for publick good, authori- 
zes us to think, that if there was a method of treat- 
ing philoſophical matters in every reſpect more 
ad vantageous than the ancient, they would think 
it a pltaſure, and even a duty, to follow it, the 
change of method not being able to ſtop ſuch as 
have changed the very nature of the queſtions 
themſelves. 

As I have undertaken this ſmall work with nc 
other view but to aſſiſt the ſtudies of youth in phi- 
Foſophy, as well as in human learning, I cannot 
eaſily avoid relating, at lcaſt hiſtorically, what | 
hear people ſay both for and againſt the ſcholaſtick 
method, and leaving the judgment of it to the 
reader. C 
It often happens, that the chiefs of families, 
who are molt experienced in point of buſineſs, and 


even thoſe who have made the greateſt progrels 


in point of ſcience, expreſs an eager deſire of {ec- 
ing the ſcholaſtick form of our ſtudies converted 
into agreeable conferences, wherein young people 
might explain themſelves in their mother-Longue, 
in preſence of thoſe who are concerned in then 
education, and might give the publick an account 


of their ſtudies no way equivocal, When obliged 
| 70 
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zo ſpeak upon choſen matters, and eſpecially upon The reſule 
ſuch as are ſenſible and expoſed to every eye, as 9 '-* 5 
for inſtance, upon all the parts of natural hiſtory, 1e 
they would render military perſons, ladies, and vr. 
thoſe whom their condition moſt keeps at a di- Wi 
{tance from ſciences, capable of judging of their bl 
progreſs. Inſtead of ſpeaking in bald Latin, fit- 1 
ter to ſpoil their taſte, than to lead them to the þ 
underſtanding of good authors, (the chief aim of 
ancient languages) they would learn fluently and 
nobly to ſpeak their own tongue, in which they 
often are as barbarous as in Latin itſelf, Nay, 
what ſhould hinder their being made fit to explain ? 
themſelves either in Latin or in French, as the 
company ſhould pleaſe, provided they did it in an 1 
eaſy way, without diſputes, and in a good Latin Fil 
ſtyle? But ĩit mult be owned, that by treating phi- A 
loſophy in French, they would be freed from two 9 
uncaſineſſes, which make a multitude of young 4 
people averſe to theſe exerciſes, and which almoſt +0 
intirely disfigure the natural gracefulneſs of thoſe 
who dare to venture upon them. One of theſe un- 
eaſineſſes is, their being obliged to cope with all 
comers, while they feel themſelves bur lightly 
armed, They ſometimes are ſheltered trom this 
danger, by a means that makes neither Icarnæd 
nor courageous men. The other apprehenſion « 
which diſconcerts them ſtill more, is their being 
obliged to reply in Latin to whatever may be ob- 
JCted to them, by anſwers which they have not 
always learned by heart. In theſe caſes, you ſee 
their mind loſt in John Deſpauterius, in the tech- 
dical verſes of Port-Royal, or hanging on ſome 
rule of their old accidence. They often want a 
word, or uſe it in a wrong place. They bluſh at 
the miſtake, and the whole philoſophy is out of 
joint, Were young people calcd of this burden, 
ES inſtead 
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The reſilt inſtead of ten or twelve that purſue a courſ: of 
of the Hi- philoſophy, you would find fifty whoſe genius 
STORY „ » - T5 a 
5% Hes. Would gradually diſplay itſelf, and who were 
| VEN, ſtopped in their progrels by no other obſtacle but 
that of a language, of which they neither perceived 
the delicacy, nor even the conſtruction, 

It would be an eaſy matter to fee whether they 
have wit borrowed, or parts of their own, by try- 
| ing them upon the major part of the ſubjects they 
ſhould have ingaged in; and, in order not to ne- 
glect the advantage of exact diſtinction, it might 
| | be proper, after having given them a particular 

enumeration ol whit may be an objection ag:inft 

their ſentiment, to reduce the whole into a fing 
ſyllogiſm, that they might be prompted to inſiſt 
in their reply upon what ſhould appear to them 
either trifling, or contrary to principles or expe- 
rience. After which, as is done in all liberal con- 
verſations, every body ſatisfied with having given 
his opinion, would change the topick, without in- 
ſiſting any further. 

The illuſtrious members who compoſe our mo- 
dern academies, learned as they are, would doubt- 
0 leſs ſhew leſs ardour and ſatisfaction in the dif- 
| charge of their functions, if they were by cut om 
1 obliged in their conferences to ſpeak another lan- 
| guage than their own. Ay! why ſhould nor a 

real obſtacle to the advancement of ſciences among 
men full grown and truly learned, be a much 
greater incumbrance to youth? It is then a mere 
notion thus to look upon this ſcholaſtick Latin as 
having ſomething of learning in it, while it lays 2 
conſtraint on young people to no manner of pur- 
poſe, and is really more worthy to be proſcribed 
than regretted. | 
Thele complaints, and many others daily dropt 
agalnſt the anc.e1t way of proce-ding in pres 
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phy by ſyllogiſms and inſtances, and in a language The re{wlt 
foreign both to him who ſpeaks and thoſe who of the Hu. 


liſten, are oppoſed by reaſons very worthy to be ;;, = 
heard. VEN. 


This ancient uſage of diſputing in Latin, and 
by way of argumentation, one may reply, 1s upon 
no account a bad practice. The intention of it has 
evidently been to prevent excurſions in ſpeech, and 
to accuſtom the mind to a cloſe way of reaſoning. 
Very likely it will always be in the power of ma- 
ſters to give this Latin an caſy turn, and to pre- 
ſerve a good taſte together with the infinitely pro- 
fitable uſe of the Latin tongue. 

Beſides, the philoſophy of the ſchools is in a 
manner the nurſery of our divines, lawyers, and 
phyſicians. So long as the exerciſes of the higheſt 
ſciences ſhall be carried on in Latin, and by way of 
argument, there is a kind of neceſſity that this 
method ſhould be taught in a courſe of philoſo- 

hy: 
. But, without diſordering what is already eſta- 
bliſhed, one might ſometimes fave a fourth part 
of the duration of an exerciſe, to accuſtom youth 
for that time to treat queſtions as they are treated 
in the pulpit, at the bar, and in converſation; to 
make a delicate taſte, an eaſy air, and a good 
grace, always go hand in hand with philoſophy ;. 
and eſpecially to ſet forth in their mother- tongue, 
without the leaſt confuſion, or any great effort of 
memory, ſuch ſubjects as have no names or pro- 
per turns to be expreſſed by in Latin. Such is for 
inſtance all our modern commerce; a matter ſo 
rich, ſo various, and ſo very fit to form the mind 
by the knowledge of the origine and make of 
whatever we apply to our uſe. Such is almoſt aH 
natural hiſtory, in which the ancients have not by 
much been inſtructed ſufficiently to ſupply us mm 

| the 
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The reſult the Latin terms of all its individual parts. Such 
of the Hir are metallurg , dying, and in general all arts 3 
exonr F 4 © 5, Wan ann nd 
he Hea- handicraft-trades, which may, as well as natural 
VEN. hiſtory, be the matter of the moſt amuſing and 
moſt inſtructive conferences. Such are the me- 
chanicks, modern inventions, and moſt of our phy- 
ſical experiments; all objects ſo very important: 
to any aſſembly, ſo ingaging for young people, 
but whoſe expoſition would become vaſtly inſipid 
in Latin, either from conſtraint; or from our little 
uſe of a tongue not natural to us. 
In the laſt place, thoſe who teach now-a-days; 
have not introduced the ſcholaſtick method; and 
it is no ſmall undertaking to ſtrike at an ancient 
cuſtom. But it ſeems, that, by the medium now 
propoſed, one might reconcile all ſorts of utility, 
retain an exerciſe of much exactneſs with the an- 
cient method, and by this agreeable alternation of 
matter and language, prevent diſguſts, which are 
almoſt unavoidable. It is an eaſy matter to de- 
monſtrate to young people, that they are in the 
wrong to grow tired of a ſerious ftudy : but the 
buſineſs is to prevent their taking a diſguſt at it. 
Conclu- I thought, my dear reader, that theſe obſerva- 
_ tions on the beit method of regulating our ſtudies, 
might be placed naturally enough at the cloſe of 
the account I have given you of the errors of man- 
kind, as I have undertaken this inquiry into the 
origine of the falſe opinions and ſyſtems from age 
to age contrived upon nature, with no other view, 
but, to the beſt of my power, to render the ſtudy 
of the belles lettres more ſolid, from the knowledge 
of what has filled the noble works of the ancients 
with ſo many abſurd notions, and to render the 
ſtudy of philoſophy more uſeful, by the know- 
ledge of the true compaſs of our reaſon. 


You 
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You poſſibly may, after having acknowledged De, real 1 
dhe ſimplicity and fruitfulneſs of the principle to 90 reg of jj 
| which I aſcribe the origine of idolatry and of its % Hes 
| conſequences, ſtill have reaſon to complain, that ven. _ 
| the application I have made of it to ſuch or ſuch a — 
F deity or opinion, is not equally plauſible. But 
| this ſmall eſſay, at leaſt, may give occaſion to 1 
| ſome others of handling the ſame ſubject with } 
| greater skill and judgment, and of introducing a | 
| greater connexion between pieces ſo very unfit for 
ſortment. Time and new reſearches may improve 4 
| theſe firſt sketches. I entertain ſome hopes of | 
having at leaſt given you a glimpſe of truth. But 
if this rich matter ſhould one day or other happen s/ 
to be unravelled by a better hand, and the labour * 
of another rectify or put the finiſhing ſtroke to 
| what I have begun, far from being jealous, I ſhall 
be very grateful for it, as my only deſire is your j 
| ſervice. | 100 
| [I dare flatter myſelf moreover, that far from -" 
| reproaching me, as if I had degraded human 
reaſon, by reducing it to the trial and diſcreet 
uſe of what it learns from ſenſe, you will, on the 
| contrary, kindly approve of my having powertuliy 
incouraged it, by making it acquainted with its 
| real capacity, and by ſhewing it a domain truly 
| honourable, in which God ſupplies it with ſo many 
| branches of knowledge to be acquired, and a mul- 
| titude of good actions to be done. 
lz hope I have convinced you, that it is an alter- 
| native every way deplorable, either to diſhonour | 4 
| reaſon by diſcouragement, as the Pyrrhonians do, I. 
| Who think it incapable of any thing whatever, ; 
| though it may perform wonders ; or by preſump- 
| tion to rate it much above its real value, as do the 
| Carteſians, and many other philoſophers, by ſup- 
| poling it capable of ſuch a degree of penetration, 
and 
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and travelling in his poſſible worlds, nor the {y- 
ſtematical philoſopher, who is for ever taken up | 
with ſome imaginary edifice, Theſe men are ro 


their learning is, the more are we obliged to them 
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and of ſuch a meaſure of evidence, as were neyer 
granted 1t by the Creator. 

It 1s now in your power to decide whether you 
will do well in your reſearches to imbrace the 
ſtructure of the heaven, and of the whole univerſe, 


of which God has kept the management to him- 


ſelf, or be contented in your ſtudics with purſuing 
the knowledge of what God has made f.bſcrvi.n; 
to your uſe, The choice is eaſily made. The beſt 
we can do, is to regulate our ſtudies according 0 
our deſtination. Now it is demonſtrably true, that 
God, who has given man a meaſure of under. 
ſtanding proportioned to his wants and his end, 
has purpoſed to make him, not a creator, but ; 
husbandman. Such is our condition. In this we 
may make ourſelves eminent, but ought never to 
go out of it. This title, 'tis true, ſuits neither the 
metaphyſician, who is always for over-it:aining, 


husbandmen, as they are not of this world. But 
our truly learned, and all thoſe ſolid genii, whoſ: 
labour produces ſome good upon earth, properly 
ſpeaking, are ſo many husbandmen. This is a title 
equally ſuitable to the induſtrious trader, the in- 
tendant of the navy, the overſeer of the commerce, 
and the learned academick. They, better than 
any, know the excellence of this function, and the 
full purport of this word. The more ſerviceivlc 


for the ſhare they take in the culture and imvel- 
liſhment of the earth. The geometer, *tis true, 
never plowed a field in his life; but he fixes the 
limits of ir. The botaniſt never handles a ſpade; 
but he inriches gardens. The geograph<: crank: 
ports neither leather nor corn; but he faci}irates 
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| navigation and trade. The aſtronomer does not The reſult 
guide the plough 3 but he, by the obſervation of of the Hi. 
the courſe of the heavens, regulates husbandry, 4 54 
and the whole body of ſociety. Let us reduce all vx. 
arts and true ſci-ncesto the ſame point. The thing 
| is caſy to be done. od gave man ſenſes and an 
| underſtanding to improve every thing upon the earth 
(a), and to give him praiſe for the ſame (b). To 
| this point it is, that experience, common ſenſe, 
| conſcience, Moſes, and all the Holy Scriptures, 
| refer us; and from this point all your great ſy- 

| ſtems of phyſicks ſeem to have laboured to make 
us ſwerve, by raiſing us ſo high as to put us out 
of our ſphere, and by buſying us about what we 
can neither underſtand nor make any ule of. 
| Philoſophy will then become amiable, acceſſible 
to every one, ſatisfactory and profitable, in pro- 
| portion as philoſophers, taking the extent of the 
human underſtanding for their rule, will renounce 
all learned pageantry, empty ſpeculations, pretend- 
ed profundities, and above all the illuſory maxim 
| of never admitting any thing but what we evi- 
| dently conceive, invariably to ſtick to the know- 
| ledge of facts, or the evidence of outward objects, 
| of uſages, and relations. The natural conſequence 
of the compariſon which we have made of the 
| thoughts of both the ancients and the moderns con- 

| Cerning the origine and deſign of all things, with 
what Moſes tells us of the ſame, is, that NOT 

| ONLY IN POINT OF RELIGION, BUT 

ALSO IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
WE OUGHT TO BE CONTENTED 
WITH THE CERTAINTY OF EXPERI- 
ENCE, AND THE SIMPLICITY OF RE. 
E VELATION, 


(a) Ut operaretur terram. (6) In omnibus gratias agens. 
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CONCERNING 
The Egyptian Plants. 


Have with ſome care collected the texts of 
| the ancient and modern authors, who have 
| ſpoken of the plants peculiar to Egypt. You 
| have here the quotations and ſubſtance of them, 
| not the texts themſelves, which would have ſwell. 
| ed this ſmall work too much. 


See Herodot. Euterp. num, 54. 

Strab, Geogr. l. 17. 

Died, Sicul. J. 1. pag. 30. Hannov. Wechel, 

Theophraſt. I. 4. Athene, l. 3. c. 1. 

] Plin. hiſt, nat. Il. 13. c. 17. Idem, I. 18. 

C. 12. 

b * Proſper, Alpin. de plant. Agypt, cum notis: 

eing. 

| gang i Plin. exercitation. in Solin. 

Pauli Hermanni Paradiſ. Batav. p. 205. at 

the word Nelumbo. 

Hort. Malabar. Vol. II. p. 5 9, and follow. 

| at the word Tamara. 

| _ Dapper's Egypt; that of Mr. De Maillet. - 
An extra of the manuſcript memoirs of Mr. 


Lippi a botaniſt, one LF the etendants of Mr. du 
Roule 
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Roule embaſſador in Ethiopia. Which extract wat 
communicated to me by Mr. Bernard de Juſſieu, and 
its perfeitly agreeable to the account given the ſan 


Mr. de Juſſieu by Mr. Van Dermonde, doctor and 


profeſſor of phyſick in the faculty of Paris, concern. 
ing the uſe made at Quanton and Macao of the flow 
extracted out of the root of the Nelumbo. 


The reſult of their ſeveral deſcriptions is this: 
Egypt had five or ſix plants peculiar to it. 

1. A kind of Ruſh, the bark of which they in 
time learned to make ropes, cloth, and paper of, 
We cannot be ſure of finding this plant in the 
Egyptian monuments, becauſe the uſe of it was not 
known towards the beginning of the ſymbolical 


writing. Poſſibly there is a foundation for taking 


certain very ſlender ſwitches, which are found 
commonly enough in the Egyptian monuments, 
for the ſtems of this Ruſh, the middle membrane 
of which is called Biblos and Papyrus. 

2, The ſecond plant ofa more ordinary uſe in 
Egypt is the L.ote-tree ; a kind of Nenuphar, that 
grows in the water of the overflowing Nile. The 
ſtalk of ir riſes up to the ſurface of the water. It 
attended with ſeveral other ſtems, and with leaves 
chat remain rolled up like a cornet of paper, till 
they unfold, and get into the air. The root is eat- 
able. The flower of this Lotus is white : it opens 
at ſun- riſing, and ſhuts in the evening. A ſmall 
head or pod, of the form of a poppy-head, comes 
out of it, and contains a ſeed much like millet. 
The Egyptians pulled off theſe heads, dried and 
fetched the ſeeds out of them to make bread with, 

3. They had another kind of Lotus, which 


they ſer a greater value on. The ſtems, the leaves 


rolled up like cornets, the unfolding of the leaves 


and flowers, were pretty much like what we ſaid a 
: | | the 


the Egyptian Plants. 


the firſt kind. The things peculiar to theſe plants 
were theſe: Its flowers were of a roſe-colour, or 
of carnation, ſmelled ſweet, and were moſt com- 
monly uſed to crown people with at feaſts. The 
ſtalks and leaves roſe much above the ſurface of 
the water 3 ſo that one might, under the ſhade of 
* this foreſt, take a walk in gondola's on the water 
| of the Nile. From the heart of the flower aroſe a 
| ſmall pod like a little inverted bell, or like the 
comb of the waſps. This bell was called the cup 
or pyx, and contained above thirty large grains of 
the form of ſmall beans, which, whether dried or 
green, were good to eat. The ſmall cups, when 
emptied of their ſeeds or fruit, ſerved to drink out 
of. They made other veſſels with the leaves 
dried, and neatly curved or twiſted, The root of 
tis plant was excellent food. The plant Nelumbo 
© found in the iſland of Ceylon, in the Indies, and 
in China, has all the ſame properties. They pul- 
| verize the root of it to make bread of. The Chi- 


neſe raiſe it in earthen vaſes full of water, to have 


the flower of it; and it can hardly be doubted but 
this is the Lotus, the cornets, flowers, and bells of 
© which we find above or under the Egyptian 
* figures. When the cornets of the leaves are rolled 
do a point, you ſee them coming out of the ſmall 
| vaſe ſet over the head of the figure. The leaves 
expanded are often ſet upon a throne, which ſeems 
do have a relation to the ſun; and the fruit or the 
flower ſhut ſerves ſometimes as a ſupport to the 
figure of Ofiris, ſometimes as its head dreſs, and 
ſometimes that of others. The ſame plant, be- 
lides the names of Lotus, of Pyx, and of Egyptian 
bean, has ſtill another, which we ſhall immedi- 
ately account for. 5 
In the fourth place, they cultivated in Egypt a 


plant which had been brought thither from Arabia, 


and 
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and which was called Colchas, or Colocaſia. It was 
a bulbous plant, whoſe root was an onion good to 
eat. From it ſprung (but in Egypt very ſeldom) 
a flower of the form of the cornet of Arum, long, 
and extended like the ear of an aſs, from the mig. 
dle of which the fruit afterwards put out. This 
flower is ſometimes found upon the Egyptian mo- 
numents. It is found upon a figure of Harpocrz- 
tes, mentioned by Mr. Cupper. But this is not the 
ancient and ordinary Colocaſia, ſo often mentioned 
by the heathen authors. The Colocaſia produced 


flowers commonly uſed at feaſts, and fruit which, 


as well as the root itſelf of the plant, was the or- 
dinary food of the people; which cannot be ſaid 
of the Colchas juſt mentioned, ſince this plant dif. | 
plays its flowers but very ſeldom in Egypt, and of 
courſe afforded no fruit. All ancient authors agree 
in ſucceſſively giving the fruit of the Colocaſia the 
names of Lotus, of Pyx, and of the Egyptian bean; 
fo that what at firſt ſight appears to breed a con- 
fuſion, in reality becomes a very palpable clearing 
of the matter; nor is it poſſible to doubt but the 
Egyptian Colocaſia and the Indian Nelumbo are 
the ſecond kind of Lotus with a carnation- flower. 

The fifth kind of plant peculiar to Egypt is the 
Perſea, which many authors and tranſlators have, 
without foundation, confounded with the peach- 
tree (Perſica). It is a fine tree, ever-green, whoſe 
leaves reſemble thoſe of the laurel, and have an 
aromatick ſmell. The fruit, which is like pear, 
is good to eat, and has in it a ſtone reſembling a 
heart. You ſee two Perſea-leaves and two cor- 


nets of Colocaſia near the Cancer, which, together 


with a large circle, covers the head of the Iſis in 
the middle of the Menſa Iſiaca. 


The 


the Egyptian Plants. 


The fixth plant known at all times in Egypt, 
is the Banane- tree, or the Muſa, the deſcription o 
| which I ſhall not repeat. 1 
Theſe were the foliages which commonly ac- 
companied the ſymbolical circle found every where 
over the heads of the Egyptian figures. This 
circle ſignified God, and ſerved to fix what re- 
nated to religion. The circle, whether radiant or 
| ſimple, has out of flattery been attributed to the 
eaſtern kings. It is the origine of their crown. 
They before that time wore only a diadem, that 
zs, a royal wreath, The ſolar circle, a magnifi- 
cent and harmleſs ſymbol of what belongs to God, 
or of what bears the character of him, viſibly is 
| the origine of the limbo, or of that ſmall circle 
called glory, which has unto our days been pre- 
| ſerved over or round the heads of the figures re- 
E preſenting men eminent for ſanctity. 
But what could be the relation of the foliages 
put round the limbo, with God? They perhaps 
did not ſignify, as we have preſumed, the ſeveral 
divine attributes. But the ſight of the circle being 
intended to rouſe the thought of God, and to pub- 
lh a feaſt, the ſeveral foliages, and their different 
| progreſſes, might very well intimate to the peo- 
ple what they were to requeſt from God in every 
| ſeaſon, the circumſtance of which they had cha- 
| racterized. El 
hence probably proceeds the cuſtom univer- 


| Joining a certain foliage to ſuch or ſuch figure, 
and of attributing to each god a certain preferenc 
for one plant more than any other. 


| fication of theſe foliages, does not impair the ex- 
: actneſs of the principle of the ſymbols. It cannot 
de doubted but Oſiris relates to the ſun ; Iſis to 

the 


| ally practiſed among the ancient Heathens, of 


The uncertainty we are in as to the exact ſigni- 
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the earth, and to the feaſt of each ſeaſon ; Hor ust 
the annual works; and Anubis to the dog-ſtar, 
The principal figures being ſignificant, the other; 
are ſo of courſe, be the individual meaning of 
them ever ſo uncertain, 


A IM. There is but one, to neh | 
A nature, page 233. 9 2AM* 
Air. Its mdeſtruckibility, or RR, i 
Alchymy. Its origine, 40. | 
Alchymiſts and Chymiſts. Their difference, 60, 
Alchymiſts (principles of the), 62. Falſe ſplendor of their prin- 
ciples, 64. Their affected obſcurity, 66, Vanity of their 
promiſes, 132, and follow. | 
Anaxagoras (the world of). Extreme abſurdity of this ſyſtem, 
115, 116, and 117. 
Ariſtotle, His world, 126. His primitive matter, 121. A fri- 
volous notion, contradicted by experience, 124. 
Aruſpices (the art of), or divination by looking into the intrails 
of the facrifices, 11, and follow. 
Aſcenſion of fluids into capillary pipes, 209. 
Aſtrology (judicial), 17. Its ridicule, 18 and 19. Its fatal con- 
ſequences perpetuated to our very time, 21 and 22. Pitiful 
language of aſtrologers concerning the concurrence of the 
aſcenſion of planets, 24. 
Atmoſpheres (the) of Deſcartes proved from the effects which 
ſuppoſe their exiſtence, 214 and 215. | 
Atoms. Vid. Gaſſendus and Epicurus. 
Attraction. Vid. Newton. | 
Auguries. Their origine and falfity, 3. 5 
Auſpices, or the inſpection of birds. Their origine, 7. 
B. | 
EKER, his miftakes concerning tranſmutation, and the 
occaſion of them, 74. 
Bodies (three kinds of). The ſimple, the mixed, and thoſe or- 
gonized, 84. | 
Bodies (ſim ple) are deſigned for the fabrick of the others, with- 
out any alteration in their nature, 85 and 90. Their number 
has been determined from the creation of the world, and 
remains conſtantly the ſame, 86, The impoſlibility of add- 
ming any thing to or retrenching any thing from them, ren- 
ders their uſefulneſs and ſervices immutable, 87. Their in- 
Vol. II. 3 deſtructibility 


II DE. 
deſtructibility is the proof of a Providence ever mindful of 
the conveniency of man, 87, and follow. 

Bodies (organized). Wonderful precautions of the Creator in 
their unfolding, 138. more wonderful ſtill in the conomy 
of all the parts which compoſe them, 141. 

Birds (auguries from the lying R 


Arteſianiſm favourable to atheiſm, 182. 
Carteſians. They abandon their maſter and his principles 
in the formation of organized bodies, 172. 
Capacity (bounds of our) proved from revelation, tradition, and 
experience, 261. 
Cauſe (there is but one), 227. | 
Chaos, or the confuſion that preceded the ordering of the world, 
All nations have had the notion of it, i. 
Chaos of philoſophers, or the primitive matter, 56. 


Chaos (poetical) generally diſcredited, 56. 


Chaos (Moſes's) very different from that of philoſophers, 22%, 
It was the ſortment of all ſettled natures, 240. 


Chickens (ſacred), their auguries, 4. 


Conjurations. Conjurations of the dead, or necromancy. A 
practice innocent in its origine. On what grounded, 41 and 
42. formerly very common, 5o, and follow. 

Corruption. Whether the corruption of a being be the geners- 
tion of another, 136, and follow. 

Cray-fiſh. Proof of the ſpecial acts of God's will, fetched from 
the preparations of new paws in cray-fiſhes, 175. 

Creation of the world. Firſt day, 239. creation of the light, 
241. | 
Ti Day. The ſuperior and inferior waters, 242. 

III. Day. The earth remaining open, by the retiring of the 
waters, 242, and follow. Trees and plants, 242. 
IV. Day. The fun, moon, and ſtars, 245 and 246. 
V. Day. The birds and fiſhes, 249. 
VI. Day. Animals. Man, 251. 
D. 
Eſcartes. His world, 151. His method, ibid. 153; 4d 

154. His ſyſtem, 160. His elements, 161. 

Di monds. Conjectures on their formation, and that of ſtones 
of all kinds, 106. | | | 

Divination. A deplorable conſequence of idolatry, 1 and 2. The 
ſymbolical writing gives birth to both, 741d. 

Divination. An art without principles, and altogether illuſory, 2. 

Divination by the ſticks, that is, by ſcepters, whips, weather- 
cocks, ſheep-hooks, meaſuring perches, or other ſticks cha- 
racterizing the ſymbolical proclamations, 8. 8 

Divination by the ſerpents, 13. 

2 by the cock, 14. 


— 


* d R x. 


: by fire, 15: 
by the plants, 15. 


ARTH. Indeſtructible, 109 

Egg. Whetber 'the egg of a bird may be without veſſels 
and organs in the ovarium of the mother, 80. | 
Egypt (plants of), 307% 

Elements (the) of the Peripateticks, 126. 

Element (the fifth), or Ariſtotle's quinteſſence, fetched from the 
other four, ibid. Ridiculous boldneſs of the peripateticks 


* 


concerning the four elements, 127, and follow. 


Elements are ingenerable and indeſtructible, but not eternal, 185. 


Elements (Deſcartes's three), 161. 
Elementary natures. Their origine ought to be attributed to fo 
many ſpecial wills of the Creator. Opinion imbraced by 


Newton, 190. 


Epicurus. His world, 146. His atoms, 147. Hazard is the 


ground of his ſyſtem, ibid. 

| Errors. The deſire of knowing every thing is the ſource of 
all errors, 57. 

+ Evidence. To admit nothing but what is evident; a deceitful 
| principle contradictory to the order eſtabliſhed by God, 1 56, 
| Examination of the tranſmutation of gold into glaſs, 75. 
| Experience, preferable to arguments in judging of the ſyſtems 
| of philoſophers, 84. It is the ſure rule we are to follow in 
| the uſes to be made of all things, 158. 

Experience and the evidence of facts are the ordinary bounds 
of the moſt laborious and moſt eſteemed philoſophers, 285. 
Taſte of academies for experiments, 287. 


ABLE. Whether we ought to make uſe of the names and 
notions of it. Proofs of the negative. Replies to the 

objections, 271, and follow. The uſe of fable pernicious for 

the mind, 268. | 

| Fire, Its indefectibility, 90. ; 

| Funerals (uſes of the ancients in), 43 and 44. 

| G 


Aſſendus. His world, and that of modern atomiſts, 148. 
2 Gaſſendus's atoms fit to confound every thing, 149, and 
follow. ET 

| Glauber, His errors concerning tranſmutation. The occaſion 
| of them, 74. | | 

| Glory (circle of). Its origine, 311. | 

| God's deſigns in the ordering of the ſeveral parts of the univerſe, 
1 33 3» and follow. Man was not called to the counſel of God, 
128. 


| _ | (th ). The preaching of it alters nothing in the order 
ot natu , alſciences. 8 
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H. 
rb wg (conſequences reſulting from the hiſtory of the) 
258. | 
Heroes, = the fabulous gods of the planets, 28. 
Hebrews. Their religion has borrowed nothing of the idolatry 
of the Egyptians, It is the ſame with that of Noah, 25 47d 
1 
Ncantations (magick) puniſhed among all nations, 16 and ty, 
Inchantments, 15. Their origine, 16. 
Influences (pretended) of the ſtars, 9. Ridiculous opinion of the 
influences of the planets, 22. 
Influences (climacterical) a conſequence of the falſe theory of 
the planets, 38. 
Inquiry (too particular an) into phyſical matters, does but tir: 
out the mind, 128. | 
Iron. Suſpicion of its utility in plants, 71. 


EPLER. His attractions are the baſis of the Newtonian 
philoſophy, 205. 


AWS (general) in the fabrick of the world, needleſs for tie 
glory of God, and pernicious to man, 176. Reaſonabe 

uſe that may be made of general laws, 178. 

Letters. Their true value, 262. The abuſe made of them, ibid. 

Light. Its indefectibiiity, go. Proved from Newton's experi- 
ments, 92. and from thaſe madeat the abbe Nolet, 94. 

Light. Cauſe of its bendings at the approach of bodies, 210. 

Light (all we obſerve in) is inconſiſtent with Deſcartes's ſyſtem, 
167, and follow. All the rays of light are not homogencou;, 
as he ſuppoſes them to be, 168. | 

Light. Obſervations on the opinion of thoſe who think 

it ſtrange, that the body of light ſhouid have been created 

before that of the ſun, 128. | 

Light. The communication of it is not operated in an inſtay!. 
Experiment that proves this, 167. 

Lituys, or the augurial ſtaff. Its origine, 11. 


ANES (the). How confounded | with the dead, 44 4 


4F- _ .. | 
Matter (orkmitive) of the Greek philoſophers, 113. A ſtum- 
bling- block to all philoſophers, 114. Its pretended eternity 
injurious to God, 114 and2gy. | 
Matter (primitive) of the Peripateticks, 121. = 
Matter (De ſcartes's globulous). Experiment contrary to this 
Opinion, 166. | ; 
Mercurius Triſmegiſtus, a fabulous author of an art equally chi- 
a merical, 63. MN ny TE PR 0 ; 


Meta! 


E.ND EF. 


Metals. They are fimple, elementary, inconvertible, and inde- 

ſtructible ſubſtances, 66, and follow. 78, 110, 112. 

Metals (mixture of) under ground, 7 3. 

Method of philoſophers, its defects, 83. 

Moon (the). Origine of the power attributed to it, 9. Whence 
| the name Moneta given to the moon, comes, ibid. 10 
Moſes. See Phyſicks. | 

Motion may help and deftroy the mixture of bodies, but it pro- 14 

duces nothing, 229. Inſtances proving this, 231, and follow, | 
Mules. Remark on their 8 232. | 


Ature. The bottom of nature is concealed from us, as 
is acknowledged by the moſt judicious people, 222. 
Necromancy. Innocent practices on which it is grounded, 42. 
Newton. His world, 189. His ſyſtem agreeable to experience 
and the recital of Moſes, 190, Summary of Newton's philo- | | 
ſophy, 192. Newton's vacuum, 76id. Proofs of its poſſibility, 1 
ibid. Proofs of its pretended neceſſity, ibid. Newton's laws of 4 
motion, ibid. | Xe” | 
Firſt law; the tendency of bodies towards keeping in their pre- 
ſent ſtate, 193. It may be the occaſion of very dangerous 
miſtakes, ibid. 
II. Law. (Newton's) of motion. The proportion of the effect 
to the cauſe, 196. | | 
III. Law, reaction, ibid. | | 
IV. Law, attraction, 197. Its proofs, ibid. and follow. * 
Experiment that ſeems to demonſtrate it, 200. Reply to this 
experiment, 209, and follow. Experiments that contradict 1 
attraction, 212. | 
Judgments on Newton's phyſicks, 201. Difference of philo- 
ſophers concerning him, ibid. and follow. Extraordinary praiſes 
beſtowed on him, and juſtice done him, 201. 


Exceſs found in the extent of his ſyſtem, 203. He is thought to 
be ſeduced by his own expreſſions concerning attraction, 205. 
Falſeneſs and inutility found at once in Newton's attractions, | 
209, The name and ſyſtem of the attractions, are no man- [ 
ner of progreſs in philoſophy, 208, 214, and follow. . 
The pretended figure attributed to the earth is a weak proof 
of the attractions, 217, 219, and follow. | 
Attraction, as incapable of forming the earth, as of organizing 
an onion, 219 and 220. | 


Es O. 
O * Suſpicion of its indeſtruCtibility, 102. 


Porky ſpeaks too much of God's works, and too little 9 
. of God himſelf, 129 and 130. 5 | A 
Philoſophy. Its diſorder, 277. Uſeful manner in which it is 
now-a-days purſued, 298. Philo- 


I N DE x; 


Philoſophy (ſcholaſtick). The plague and torture of youth, 289, 

Phyſicks (Moſes's), 227. Conformity of experience with Mo. 
ſes's phyſicks, 226. 3 

Phyſicks (Moſes's) confined to the making us know God in 
his works, and to the uſe we are to make of his bounties, 
226 and 260. Uſefulneſſes accruing to us from the hiſtory of 
the creation and of the phyſicks of Moſes, 246, 249, 251 
and 254. | 

Phylicks (Moſes's) not in the leaſt agreeable to popular preju- 
dices, 255. | 

Planets. Their pretended power founded on the fabulous here; 
lodged in them, 22. 

Plants. Motion does not render them fruitful, but ſuppoſe; 
them ſuch, 135. | | 

Prieſts ( idolatrous). Their ſtubborn barefacedneſs concerning 
auguries, 5. | 

Principles of the known compoſitions, 83. 

R. 
22 The inutility of reconciling faith with it, 280. 
Reaſon was not given us to know the bottom of natura 
things, 277. | | 
5 

8 are indeſtructible elements, 104. 
Sand, a ſimple element, 10g. 8 

Saturn (planet of). Why the ancients attributed bloody incl. 
nations, or deadly influences to it, 22. 

Science of man. What bounds muſt be ſet to it, 128. 

Sea (the hollow of the), the work of a ſpecial will of the Crez- 
tor, not of a circular motion, 171. 
Sea (the) has no manner of tendency towards changing ite 

ſituation. Experiment that proves it, 187. 
Senſes (our) infinitely properer than arguments, to make us 
proficient in point of phyſicks. Intention of the Creator in 
giving them to us, 154. | 
_ Senſes (our) are the ſources of our knowledge, and reaſon the 
rule of our conduct, 156. | 
Sibyls. Their origine and falſchood, 34. Erythrean ſibyl, 35- 
Sun (nothing new under the), 251, and follow. 
Syſtem (Deſcartes's), 151. Its perplexities and difficulties, 164. 
All that is found in the light and in the ſtructure of tix 
earth, 1s inconſiſtent with that ſyſtem, 167. | 
T 


Aliſmans, or Amulets. Extravagance of the ancients on 
that ſubjet, 36. | OED | 
Taſie (good). Young people are now-a-days inſtructed in every 
thing that can ſtir up their curioſity, and give them a goed 
taſte, 288. | 85 
Thales. His ſyſtem, 118. Water is the baſis of it, 25 1 
8 ; Ta - 
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Tranſmutation or change of one metal into another. Its im- 
| poſlibility proved from an experience of fix thouſand years, 
61. t | | 
Tranſmutation. (Cauſe of Glauber's miſtake concerning) 7 4. 
E Tranſmutation (falſe pretenſion upon the) of gold into glaſs, 
| 45. Deſcartess homogeneous matter, and Gaſſendus's atoms, 
very fit to increaſe the number of the alchymiſts, 181. 
Truths (phyfical) fully evident to us, 278. 
| Tully. His falſe policy concerning auſpices, 5. 

| V 


Acuum. Difficulties on the pretended im poſſibility of it, 
164. ä 

vitrification. It is a maſs of ſand and falt, ſunk and contracted 

© after the efflux of the fire, 107. 

| Vortices (Deſcartes's great and ſmall) 161, and follow. 


| ATER is the univerſal vehicle throughout nature, 74. 
b Water (indeſtructibility of). Proofs of it, 100. 
Water, in the ſyſtem of Thales, is the univerſal baſis or the 
common matter of which all is compoſed, 118. 

Week (origine of the), 25. Th 
| Week (order of the) as ancient as the world, 28. It ſubſiſted 
| before the fabulous heroes of the planets, 29. 
Week (the kalendar of the Greeks and the Romans without), 29. 
Week (primitive reaſon of the diviſion of the), 32. Repoſe of 
the ſeventh day, 28. 
E Witchcraft and inchantments. Their origine, 15. 
Will (God's) is the only cauſe of the formation of plants, 243. 
Wills (the origines of elementary natures, muſt be attributed to 
| fo many ſpecial), 190. | 
Wind-gun, 99. We 
Word (the divine) has reformed nothing in the order of nature, 
© nor in the ſciences, 261. 
Works (God's). They cannot without crime be criticized upon, 
even in the minuteſt things. All in them is uſeful, all pur- 
| polely made: not excepting thoſe evils them ſelves which he 
| anflicts on us, 143, 
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Order of the cuts of Vol. I. 


N. The m Democritus. See the end df Vol. J 
II. The ſymbois of God - - — — 


age 
III. Anubis, or the dog-ſtar - - 3 8 F : 0 
IV. The meaſures of the e 4 . the due e 
V. Oſiris or Atys, cc. — - — 
VI. Serapis, or Pluto — 3 3 of 
VII. Ihs - - - — = Fo 
VIII. The goddeſs of Syria and Epheſus - - = 09 
IX. The Egyptian plants - - — — 94 
X. Oſiris, Iſis, and Horus 323 3 
XI. Horus with a hawk's head - — - 5 
XII. The repoſe of Horus — 2 
XIII. The progreſs of husbandry „ — - 6 
XIV. Harpocrates and Angerona - - „ 
XV. The heavenly hoſt . - 16 
XVI. Cybele - - - - - „ 
XVII. Pallas - - - 137 
XVIII. The Panim or hideous N of the Bacehanals, ori- 
gine of this expreſſion, panick terror - 
XIX. Silenus, Latona. The lizard and tortoils attending the 
dog ſtar or Mercury - - VV 
XX. The riſing of the dog-ſtar — TO | 
XXI. Horus idle. The Harpy. The Graces GRE. .. 
XXII. The Parca. The — The oy - — 208 
XXIII. Bellerophon — 212 
XXIV. Circe, or Iſis accompanied with foliage and ſym- 
bolical animals — — - ö 


XXV. Tbe ſymbolical ſtaves — 


Des theſe neu, from the monuments of An- 


wry. 
Tio which are found in Dom "IO" de Montfaucor! 


antiqui ity explained, have been marked with an M. Thok 
taken from le imagini de i Dei de gli antichi, which Vincenꝛo 
Cartari has collected from Pauſanias eſpecially, ec. have been 
marked with a C. Thoſe which are upon the agate-cup #® 
St. Denis, have been marked with a V. Thoſe taken ol 
of the Menſa Iſiaca, given to the publick by Pignorius, 4 
marked with a T. 


HEAVENS. 


Y having not as yet replied to the 
ſeveral exceptions that have been 
made againſt the Hiſtory of the 
Heavens, does not proceed from 
either contempt or want of concern. I look 
upon them, on the contrary, as ſo many advices, 


for which I ought to be very thankful, as 


they aſſiſt me in the rectifying of my work. 
But, being not willing to trouble the pub- 
| lic with diſputes carried on according to the 
| order of the objections, and by repetitions in 
this caſe not to be avoided, I thought it ſufficient, 
in the ſecond edition which is juſt finiſhed, to 


| redreſs or clear ſuch places as were judged to 


| require an improvement. 


B | How- 


A REVISAL of the HISTORY 


However, as it is but juſt, that ! ſhould, i; MW 
favour of thoſe who have bought the f 
edition, do my utmoſt to make it alt. 
gether of uſe to them; I ſhall diſcharge my ov. 
ligation by this ſupplement, in which I haue 
compendiouſly collected all the explications tha 
are neceſſary. Nor ſhall I therein, any mor: 
than in the new edition, loſe ſight of the ob. 
jections that have been made me. But inſtea 
of referring the reader to ſuch or ſuch pages ant 
lines, in order that he may introduce there ſe. 
veral corrections, (which he is not always x 
leiſure or inclined to put in their proper place; 
I thought ir would be more to his liking, 
to introduce theſe new obſervations in a cohe- 
rent diſcourſe, and offer him the ſame truth; 
in a quite different light, and with a ſet perhap 
of additional proofs. I have treated the whol: 
without ſo much as mentioning the words 
of atiacks and adverſaries, becauſe advice 
are no aſſaults, and becauſe monitors, who are for 
the generality of the moſt exact politeneſs, arc 
far trom being enemies. This method is more 
compendious, than perſonal replies could ever 
be, and my other readers will reliſh it better 
than if I ſhould run into apologies and con- 
troverſy. 

When I compared what the Heathens and 
philoſophers taught us concerning the for- 
mation and powers of the celeſtial bodies, 
with what we learn from experience and thc 
doctrines of Moſes on that ſubje&, my inten- 
tion was not to employ the Holy Scripture, 
caſting a light upon natural philoſophy. I had 
chiefly in view, the employing the monument 
of hiſtory, and the conſtant experience of what 
| happens 
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happens in nature, for giving evidence to the 
excellence of revelation, 

| The queſtion concerning the origin of the 
world, and of the influence of the celeſtial bodies 
upon us, is of itſelf very intereſting ; but it will 
prove much more ſo, if the ſame means that 
Emay caſt a clear light upon it, ſhall at the ſame 
time ſerve to the eſtabliſhing the truth of re- 
© vealed religion. 

| There is not a man on the face of the earth, 
that, conſidering the beauty and activity of thoſe 
bodies which revolve in the heavens, would 


3 


Enot wiſh to know, what were the beginnings 


of this lofty ſtructure, what was the origin and 
ſigniſication of the names given theſe ſeveral 
bodies, and what their deſtination is. Every 


© one, in ſhort, would be glad to be acquainted 


E with the hiſtory of the heavens. This has been 
inquired into, at all times and every where. It 


is the very firſt reflection of every thinking 


mind; and the firſt ſtep its curioſity makes. The 
E major part of the moſt celebrated nations have 
had philoſophers, who exerciſed themſelves on 
that ſubject; and the ancient poets, when they 
had a mind to render their numbers more agree- 
able, by a magnificent exordium, or an affect- 
ing epiſode, uſed to have recourſe to coſmo- 
—_ —— 

| The firſt means that offer, of finding out the 
origin of the world, and the deſtination of the 
| celeſtial bodies, are to examine, firſt, what we 
have been taught concerning it by the moſt in- 
genious nations, and next, what the moſt ce- 
lebtated philoſophers have told us of it. It was 


not from an arbitrary choice, that we have had 


tecourſe to monuments and ſyſtems, hiſtory and 
: philoſophy : we, in this, followed the natural 
| B 2 order, 


* Forma· 


"ot 
tion of the 


world. 
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order, which introduced them one after anoth 
into our plan. But though we find among the 
moſt ingenious Heathens, no other than a ſenſe. 
Genera- Jeſs theogony *, and among the philoſopher, 
tion of the no coſmogony but one altogether contrary u 
gods. experience ; yet, 1s it of great benefit, to in- 
quire into the reaſons of their reſpective mil. 
takes. When we compare the notions of Ps. 
ganiſm with the monuments, we find that the 
former are nothing but a grofs abuſe both of the 
firſt regulations of mankind, and of the truth 
which are aſſerted by revelation. This teſtimony 
born to the excellence of the divine hiſtory, 
does therefore lead us to the true original of 
the whole. In comparing, likewiſe, the thought 
of the philoſophers upon the formation of the 
ſtars and planets, with what experience ſhey 
us in every part of nature; we find, that the 
ſelf-ſame experience, which contradicts thel: | 
thoughts in every individual reſpect, recalls th 
whole of nature, to that very origin and deft 


nation, Which we ſee appointed it by the Ho 
Scripture, 
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A Truth may acquire a conſiderable degree N 
Þ of evidence, by being offered in a new 
icht. We have made uſe of the origin 

bf idolatry, and the whole poetical heaven, in 
Order to dive into the ſecret of the Heathen 
Myſteries. We ſhall begin, in this reviſal, by 
Clearing after a new manner the meaning of thoſe 
myſteries, in order, afterwards, to fetch from 

t ſuch a light, as ſhall lead us to the origin of 
the gods and of the whole poetical heaven. 

As the myſteries of the gods are ſo ſtrictly 
Connected, and always go hand in hand, the 
Pappy explication of either, muſt needs give an 
Inſight into the meaning of the others that have 

In affinity with them: And on the contrary, 


ou may be ſure of not having hit on the truth, 
ben the explanation you give of part of the 
ole, leads you no further. 

who ron B ; We 
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We may conſider in the myſteries of Pa. 
ganiſm, 1. The names given them; 2. Th- 


actors introduced into them; 3. The principal 
objects which they uſed to carry in the myſtical 


| cheſt, and thoſe that were ſhewed in the moſt 


The ori- 
gin of the 
word my- 
Beries. 


religious ceremonies. 

Every one is apprized, that the name of 
myſteries was given to the things carried in 
great pomp in the cheſt of Bacchus; to what 


was incloſed in the baskets of Ceres; and tg 


| ſome certain ceremonies, to which nobody was 


admitted, but after much preparation, and re. 
peated trials. This word myſteries, where-ever 
it has been uſed, has ever ſignified, ſecrets, in- 
velopments, types, or ſymbols. It is of importance 
to know from what language the word is derived; 


| becauſe, if we can be certain of its etymology, 


the other terms, relating to the apparatus of 


we ſhall have reaſon to think, that the origin of 


the ancient myſteries, mult be ſought for in the 
ſame language ; and that the ſame nation which 
gave this ancient ceremonial the name it bears, 
has likewiſe given proper names to the ſeveri 
parts of it. | 
This word is Phenician; and though it s 
found among the Greeks with ſeveral inflexions 
the Phenicians, nevertheleſs, had it before 
them. We find it very frequently in the Hol 
Scripture, the language of which is ackno- 
ledged by all the truly learned, to be the ſame 
with that of Phenicia and of Chanaan, a {ev 
dialects excepted. Miſar and Miſtarim (a) 
fignifies there ſecrets, coverings, invelopments3 


fed Pſalm. X. 9. Hai. Av. x Ferem. xlix. 10. 1% 
"Vs Wo | 3 1 
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and it is exactly the ſame ſcund, as well as the — 5 
ſame ſignification. - 

This firſt point may poſſibly appear inſigni- | 
ficant, However, it is of ſuch a nature, as 
may authorize us to look upon it as a new key 
of mythology, or a new means of getting an 
inſight into the Heathen antiquity, without any 
need of either the explanation or the antiquity of | 
the zodiack. [| 

If the word, my/teries, is Phenician, we are 
thereby authorized to think, that the ſecrets, 
the invelopments, or cnigmatical figures that 
were carried at the Heathen feaſts, are io many 
cuſtoms brought into the ſeveral] parts of Europe, 
by the Phenicians, who are known to have 
uſually carried on their commerce, and eſta— 14 
bliſhed colonies in thoſe regions. It is then | 
very natural, to look into the Phenician 
language, for the meaning of the other terms 
that have a relation to their ceremonies: and 4 
this conduct, which, at firſt ſight, appears 
highly rational, proves very happy in the event. | 
The major part of the terms uſed in thc ſe f-aſts, | | | 
the meaning of which is impenetrable, being I” 
ſought for in other languages, are evidently 
Phenician, They altogether make, in that 
language a ſenſe very coherent, and perfectly 
agreeable to the moſt known ceremonies of 
antiquity, 1 5 

1. The poſts, or the large ſquare ſtones which The Be 
they anointed with precious oils, or with aroma- tilia. 
tic eſſences, which were afterwards adored in ſo 
many places, and of which ſo many ſtories have 
been told, ſerved in their origin only to mark. 
the place of the religious aſſembly, and were 
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called Betilia (b). Eut who of our readers 
knows not, that Bethel ſignified the houſe of G14 
the place where families came together, to wor. 
. ſhip him in common? 
The Pa- 2. The portable myſteries, or thoſe feaſts in 
lilli. which they carried in a proceſſion the basket; 
and ſmall cheſt that contained the ſacred things, 
were called Palilia, Meniæ or Mani, and The: 
mophoria, The two firſt words (Palili and 
Manim) ſignify in the Phenician language . 
ordinances, or the publications of the regulatim. 
The word Theſmophoria is the exact tranſlation 
of it, and ſignifies in Greek the publication if th; 
regulations, 
The Bac- 3. The ſame feaſts were called in ſome place 
chanals. the Bacchanals, and in other countries the D. 
onyſia. Theſe again are other two words of the 
oriental language. The firſt ſignifies the lamen. 
tations, by which the ancient feaſts began, The 
ſecond, as the reader may remember, is a com- 
pound of the words Dio niſſi, Lord be my guide: 
an invocation or warlike cry, in uſe in theſe ſo- 
| lemnities, wherein they ſet out as if it were 
to go a hunting, or on a military expedition, 
with a pike in their hand. 
We are not as yer at all intitled t 
| aſſign the nature of theſe regulations, or the 
motive of theſe lamentations and wandering 
| Our buſineſs is to inquire into it, by examining 
the chief parts of the ceremonial. It is alread) 
a great point gained, that theſe firſt ſignific 
tions are plain, and naturally ſquare with wii! 
Was practiſed in thoſe feaſts. From the name 
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they bore, let us paſs on to the actors, which it 
was the cuſtom to introduce into them. 


We ſee in them chorus's of people that were £ : 


| maiked, and diſguiſed like rams and goats (c). They 

indifferently go by the names of Satyrs, Fauni, 
and Thyaſi. Tis what they called in 7taly, 
after the Greeks, Thyaſos inducere, to form chorus's 
or troops of rams and goats, But from what lan- 
guage are all theſe terms derived? 

Thia/im is found in the text of Geneſis xxx. 35. 
| where it ſignifies bands of rams and goats, No- 
| body can complain that theſe etymologies are 
far-fetched. The name fauni, or phauni (phanim) 
ſignifies mass: and Virgil, in his Georgics, 
informs us, that the phauni, or the perſons who 
appeared at thoſe feaſts, uſed to cover their 
faces with a hideous mask, and to conclude the 
ſolemnity by hanging up their mask on a 
tree. 


in refuting the contrary explications) that theſe 
panim or masks, with their horns, and wide 


9 


he ac» 
Ir 


It is plain enough (and I need not loſe time The panic 


terrors. 


mouths, could not fail of frightening children, 


and that this is the origin of the panic terrors. 
The name of Satyrs (and this has been ſuffi- 
ciently proved) was indifferently given, with 
thoſe of Thyaſi and Fauni, to all theſe masked 
men, and ſignified diſguiſed people. 


Let us not be ſolicitous to inquire why the Phe- 


a 


nician rather than any other language, ſupplies 


us with all the terms uſed in feaſts that were 
common to ſo many other nations. We muſt 


(e) Orague corticibus ſumunt horrenda cauatis, &c. 


Virg. Georgic. 2. 


See theſe masks upon the and in the monuments of the 


famous agate at St. Denys, Bacchanals. 
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content ourſelves with the matter of fact, and 
with always CIS, not only the word, but alf 
exactly correſponds with ir 


© Thejudicious reader is ſufficiently ſenſible of th, 


4 ſimplicity and connexion of theſe origins, and [ 
have too great an opinion of his judgment, here 


to offer any apologies, upon the uſe we make 


of a few Hebrew words. It is not we that have 


paved this way, but fince we have found it al. 


ready made, it is our buſineſs to follow it. 


What we hitherto can gueſs, is, that there 
were in the ancient feaſts of Paganiſm, regy. 
tations for ſupplying the actual wants of the 
people, and a few repreſentations of paſſed 
events, | 

All the figures that were expoſed in public, 
had a meaning far different from what they 
offered to the eye; ſince they were called 
Miſtarim, that is, i:velopments, or ſigns, Thus 
a piece of ſtuff hung up at a door, informs us 
of a ſale, Thus a tuft of graſs put over the 
door of an inn, and a ftandard expoſed on the 
tower of a church, preſent to the mind quite 
other things than drapery and verdure. There- 
fore, when we ſee a bird, ſome foliages, 2 
child, or any other figure, appear in theſe an- 
cient feaſts, raking theſe objects in their proper 
ſenſe there, would be perverting the meaning 
of them. A man that ſhould inthefe ceremonies 
fignify only a man, would not be an inve- 


lopment; and a fruitful mother fhall be there a 


ſymbol of fruitfulnefs, rather than the repre- 
ſentation of a woman that had lived any where. 
It is indeed no fmall advantage for ſuch as are 
in queſt of any thing, when they are informed 
what ways they are not to purſue, and what 
paths they ought not to travel in. Thi 
Þ | $4 18 
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This firſt rule which we here lay down, of 
taking the objects of the myſteries for invelop- 
ments, and not for what they formerly offered to Li 
the eye, is juſtified by Tully *, who had ſeen * Pe Na- 
the myſteries of Lemnos and Samothracia. 3 Deo- 
« is not any gods, ſays he, that we are to lock I! 
ee for under theſe invelopments. They are x | 
« rather deſigned to acquaint us with the ſtate 
« of the things that do concern us.“ But 
what are theſe things, or wants, which we ought - 
to endeavour to be acquainted with ? Let us 
here forbear gueſſing, and in order to be in- 
formed of them, let us look out for ſuch wit- 
neſſes and men, as are fully appriſed of what was | 
ractiſed in the feaſts and myſteries of the 
Habeas, | 
Euſebius of Cæſarea, in his evangelical pre- | 
paration, St. Clement of Alexandria (d), and | 
the preſent learned archbiſhop of Canterbury | 
(e), who, on account of his moſt exact erudi- | 
tion, deſerves to be depended upon as much as 
the ancients themſelves, have taught us what | 
were the objects uſually employed in thoſe great | 
myſteries, to which none was admitted but after | 


wy — — 


long preparations, and in the portable myſteries, 5 
or in thoſe caskets that were carried in great 1 
POP, and attended with a number of diſguiſed 
actors, 1 
In the great myſteries, they began by imitating 
the wind, the rain, ſtorms, lightnings and 
thunders. To theſe ſerene weather ſucceeded, 
and there appeared in broad day-light four 
perſonages, the moſt brilliant of which was 
called the Demiurgus, or the Creator ; theſecond 
was the Light-bearer, or the Sun; the third was 


% Admonit. ad Gent. (e) Potter”s Antiquity of . 
. | the 
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the aſſiſtant of the altar, carrying the marks of 
the moon; the fourth was Anubis, or the ſacred 


meſſenger. 


In the proceſſions of Bacchus, they began by 
Jamentable cries, and concluded by great ce. 
monſtrations of joy. There were carried in a 
cheſt the marks of the weakening of the ſun ; a 
human head, or a child ; a ſerpent that was of 
gold as well as the child; and a van with ſome 
carded wool, honey-cakes, and ſeveral forts of 
grain, Sometimes, inſtead of a child of metal, 
they took a far, jolly, well-fed boy, whom they 
carried in triumph, and whom they called ſome. 
times the child of the ſun, the beloved, the father 
of life; ſometimes Horus, or Menes, that is, the 

Theſmophorus, the carrier of the regulations; 
and ſometimes the child of the repreſentation. 

In the proceſſjons of Ceres, they lamented the 
loſs of her daughter, and they afterwards re. 
Joiced that the mother had found her again, and 
obtained the liberty of enjoying her company ſix 


months in the year. 


Theregu- Such is the firſt ſight of the Heathen feaſts, 
lations. But we do not as yet lee, what regulations were 
given the people there, nor what were the things 

of which the repreſentation was made. 
Iſocrates (fj, Epictetus, and Tully, very 
clearly tell us, what it was theſe regulations ran 
upon, by owning to us that theſe myſteries 
were not deſigned, as people expected they 
ſhould be, to explain to us the nature of the 
gods; but rather to inform us of our wants, to 


Y Thepaſlage of Iſocrates 
ought to have been rendered, 
as we tranſlated it in the ſe- 
cond edition, viz. Thoſe who 
bave a ſoare in the myſteries, 


_ enſure to themſelves pleaſing 


hopes , both wwith regard to the 


moment that terminates their 


life, and all eternity. 


teach 
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teach us the means of ſubſiſting, and chiefly 
of enſuring to ourſelves, by a good conduct, 
the hopes of a laſting happinels after death. 
Fuſebius (g) and St. Clement (5) have pre- 
ſetved for us the diſcourſe which the hierophant, 
or the firſt of the myſterious perſonages, addreſſed 
to Menes, or the beloved child. It is as follows. 
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&« I addreſs to thoſe who have a right to heat | 
« me: Shut very cloſe the doors againſt all the E 
profane. O] you, Menes Muſeus, ſon of the | | 
„ ſun, hear my words. I am abour to tell you | 
| © very important truths. Take care that your 
* prejudices and former affections do not make 
| «© you miſs of that happy life which you | 
deſire. Direct your thoughts towards the 
divine nature, nor ever loſe ſight of it, that 
« you may regulate your heart, and inmoſt 
* ſentiments. If you are willing to take the 
e ſafeſt road, think always that you walk 
before the only maſter of the univerſe. He 
is the only ſelf-exiſtent being. All others 
* owe their whole exiſtence to him. He pene- 
© trates through all. No mortal ſees him, no 
* canany eſcape his ſight.” 


C Prepar, Evang. J 13. (b) Adronjt, ad Gent. | 
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The firſt obſervation which offers on thi 
diſcourſe of the Demiurgus, is, that Paganiſm 
has, amidſt its extravagancies, preſerve, 
the grounds of the primitive religion. There, 
the origin of all things is attributed to one fir. 
gle God, who is ſelf-exiſtent, and from whom 
all the reſt have their being. There again, 
all the duties of man are recalled to the maxin 
of the patriarchs, which was to walk before 


the Lord, and to wait for the true life, alway: 


remembering that we are before him that ſees 


every thing. 


The fecond obſervation, as natural as the 


foregoing, is, that whatever appeared in theſe 


... ceremonies, went by the name of the thing it 
was intended to ſignify. The ſquare pillar that 
: ſerved anciently to mark the place of the re- 


ligious aſſembly, was on this account called 


Bethel, the houſe of God. Likewiſe the Hiero- 
phant who here exhorts men to honour one 
only inviſible God, author of all, is not a God: 
nevertheleſs he bears the name of Demiurgus ot 
Creator, becauſe the whole aſſembly is ditpoſed 
to look upon him, as the ſymbol and ſign of the 
inviſible being, and becauſe the name of Creator 
given the Hierophant, is the epitome. of his 
preaching. It will, doubtleſs, be the ſame with 
the other invelopments. Therefore the inferior 


perſonages who, in time, paſſed for ſo many 


gods in the opinion of the people, were no 
gods in their inſtitution, but ſymbols of things 
which, in all likelihood, had a relation to the 
ſun, the moon, or ſome other parts of nature. 
Before we inquire into their meaning, *: 
ſee certainly what it is they do not {ignity. 
They were no more gods, than that conical 0r 
ſquare ſtone, which, in ſo many places, be- 
. came 
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came the object of the worſhip of the people. 
Nor were they any more ſo, than the Demiurgus, 
| who invited the aſſembly to honour one invi— 
(ble God in every thing. But if they were no 
gods, a diſcourſe like that we have Juſt heard, 
could never be uttered without great danger, 
* before people who adored them as ſuch, and 

looked upon them as ſo many powerful pro-The rea- 
tectors. Hence the reaſon is ſelf-evident, why ſon of the 
| theſe ancient ceremonies were performed in ſecret of 
| ſecret, and why a profound ſilence was required of : 5 
upon oath, of thoſe who were admitted to them. 9 
Whoever knows the ſtupidity and animoſity of 
the people, will eafily conceive how great is 
© the risk of provoking it, and of feeling its 
fury, when we tell them that they ought to truſt 
in one God only, while they paſſionately re- 
verence a multitude of other deities, as fo © © * 
many powerful beings, maſters of all nature. 1 | 
la the main, nothing required leſs concealment, Þ 
nor was any thing more ſuitable to the wants of 
the people, than the collecting of theſe ſymbols, 
if one was deſigned to inſtruct them of their 
obligations towards God, another of the ſitu— 
ation of the ſun, another of the courſe of the 
moon or the regulation of the feaſts, and an- 
other of ſome other thing equally uſeful. Now, 
this was indeed their appointment, and the only 
point remaining to be proved. 
| © Theſe ſigns, ſays Tully, have ſerved to 
inſtruct mankind of the manner of procuring 
their ſubſiſtence, and of enſuring to them- 
þ* (elves an happier ſtate after death, by a vir- 
e tyous life ®,” Theſe ſymbols being ſo uſeful, * De 4% 
muſt needs have been popular. Therefore, 4 2 
ve ſee that they did not affect to conceal the 
meaning of them, and that, on the contrary, 

| they 
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ments, if not becauſe the people being uſed 0 


worſhip there, and centred their adoration and 
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they gave them the names of the things the 
were intended to inculcate, One was called 
the Creator, becauſe it publiſhed the excellence 
prerogatives and intentions of the Creator 
Another figure was called the ſun, becauſe it 
indicated the courſe of it. They were then 
figns fit to convey inſtruction, and not an 
{ſecrets intended to be veiled. We find the hiftc. 
rical proof of this truth in Diodorus Siculus 


This famous traveller obſerves, that they ii 


remembered in the capital of Crete, that for. 
merly the ceremonies of the myſteries were 
performed openly before all the people. There. 
fore the myſteries or invelopments did not go 
by that name, on account of their being deſigned 
to conceal any thing; but becauſe certain im- 
portant things neceſſary to be known, being in- 
tellectual, and impeſſible to be painted, or ſhewed 
the public, at a time when the art of writing 
was not as yet invented, they ſtood in need of 
ſome ſigns and abbreviated ſymbols, that might 
inform them of the ſame. Why then did men 
change their conduct? Why did they in time 
require preparations, and promiſes upon oati | 
of never revealing the meaning of the invelop- 


ſee theſe magnificent figures in the moſt di. 
ſtinguiſhed place of their feaſts, fixed their 


thoughts in ſenſible objects, looking upon them 
as ſo many celeſtial and powerful gods, of whon 
they recounted wonderful ſtories. Each canto! 
having a partial affection for its favourite 0 
pretended tutelar god, this obſtinacy detet 


| mined the prieſts to uſe caution and reſervednels 


and to make ſure of the diſcretion of the 
initiated. In time, the prieſts themſelves allied 
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the magnificent precept of one only being 
| worthy of reſpect, with the perſuaſion of as 
many ſubaltern and yet dreadful gods, as there 
| were ſymbolical figures in the feaſts, They at 
| fiſt avoided acting in direct contradiction to | 
| prejudices that were become univerſal, They | 
aſterwards let the names and hiſtories of the | 
| gods ſubſiſt, and thus loſt ſight of the true 

meaning of theſe cuſtoms, or obſcured them more 

and more by the liberty of their explications. 

| The benefit they reaped from their connivence, 
rendered them the moſt zealous favourers 
of this impious and ridiculous medley of a | '| 
E ſupreme God with ſeveral claſſes of ſubordinate 
© deities. This variety of opinions by degrees 
brought on many frivolous and ſuperſtitious, | 1 
and often cruel and infamous practices. 
| The intention which Tully found out in the 

E eſtabliſhment of the ſymbolical figures is two- . 

fold; viz. of teaching men how to deſerve a 

better life to come, and how to ſubſiſt in the 

| preſent life. We ſaw the firſt intention fully 

| evidenced in the diſcourſe of the Demiurgus. 
Let us now dive into the meaning of the other | 4 
| figures, and ſee whether we ſhall find in them 
the other aim of this inſtitution, which was, to 
| regulate mens life, and to ſhew them from one 
| ſeaſon to another, what they muſt have done to, 
ſubſiſt. If we once find their intention in theſe 
| figures, there will reſult from it a thing in other 
| reſpects very probable ; viz. That formerly, as 
| well as at preſent, the calling together of the 
people was deſigned to inſtruct them in the firſt 
place of their religious duties, and then of the 
order of their works, feaſts, and other regula- 
tions to be publiſhed, The calendar and 
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the publiſhing of what belongs to religion and 
ſociety, are cuſtoms found in all ages. 

Men were never able to ſubſiſt otherwiſe than 
by their labour, the ſucceſs of which neceflarily 
depends upon the knowledge of the courſe of 
the ſun, of the order of the months, and of 
the circumſtances peculiar to each country, If 
private men are left ignorant in this reſpect, 
| they will do every thing unſeaſonably, and de. 
| ſtroy inſtead of mutually helping each other. 
Now, to theſe very objects, are relative 

the Ofiris or the Light-bearer, which ap. 
peared ſecond in the myſteries ; the Iſis or the | 
perſonage that kept near an altar, with the 
marks of the phaſes of the moon; the Anubis 
or the ſacred meſſenger, and the myſterious 
child or the Menes Muſeus, to whom the mag- 
nificent diſcourſe of the Creator is addreſſed, 
Theſe names are not Greek, but Phenician, 
and notoriouſly uſed in Egypt. It would be 
needleſs here to examine, whether the Egyptian 
language had an affinity with that of Phenicia, In 
hiſtory, as well as in phyſics and religion, when 
you have matters of fact, it is againſt common 
ſenſe to abandon them, merely becauſe you 
cannot conceive how the thing can have been 
effected. Now, here are two matters of fact; 
one, that the names of the myſteries, the Satyrs 
and the Fauni, of Ofiris, Anubis, Menes, and 

a crowd of others, are Phenician; the other, 

which is no leſs certain, that theſe are the ordi- 
nary objects of the Egyptian worſhip. Beſides, 
the moſt learned men among the Greeks, 2. 
Herodotus, Iſocrates, and Diodorus, inform 
us that the religion of Athens and Eleuſis, which 
was become that of all the Greeks, had its origin 
from Egypt, as well as the Athenian colony 
| is 
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This is one conſiderable advance towards the 
finding out of truth. | 

This Oſiris, this ſun- god ſo very famous in 
Egypt and Phenicia, in its origin is nothing 
but an invelopment of the things having a 
relation to the ſun, a publication of the ſituation 
of the ſtar, which was to be indicated to the 
aſſembly of the people. The Iſis likewiſe is 
the publication of the months, and it appeared 
by an altar in the myſteries, becauſe it indicated 
the feaſts of the month. When ſhe appeared 
with a creſcent, or the full moon upon her head 
or otherwiſe, it was becauſe ſhe fixed the cele- 
bration of the feaſt to come, either at the full 
moon, or at ſuch or ſuch quarter, or at the 
following neomenia. It was a true calendar: 
and although the need the people ſtood in, of 
being informed of this order from one ſeaſon 
to another, renders this interpretation ſufficiently 
credible, it will come up to a perfect certainty, 
by means of the following figures, the whole 
ſenſibly concurring to evidence the ſame truth. 
The Anubis or the ſacred meſſenger, who is 
known to have been repreſented with a key and 
two faces, becauſe it cloſed one year, and opened 
another; or with a dog's head, wings on his 
feet, and a kettle in his arm, was a ſign, an 
advice, and not a man. He was called the 
monitor, or the dog's ſtar, that is, the dog, 
whoſe function is to forewarn his maſter of the 
danger that threatens him; which completes the 
clearing of what we are now ſearching after. And 


opening of the year: and a month after the 
ſelf ſame ſtar diſengaged from the rays of the 
lun paſſing under the lion, informed the 

N C 2 Egyptians 


really, the riſing of that ſtar, together with 
the ſun, being in Cancer, were originally the 
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and thoſe pretended kings of Egypt, the anti 
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Egyptians of the approaching overflowing gf 


their river. It was then high time to retire 
and haſten to the high places with proviſions 
Nothing therefore could be more ſimple, ng. 
thing leſs hidden, nor more neceſſary to be 
publiſhed, than what was meant by this figure, 
The language of it was both very uſeful and 
very intelligible to the people. It is a palpable 
popular extravagance, to have converted this 
figure into one Janus with two heads, and into 
another god with a dog's head. This groß 
miſtake, though utterly ridiculous, is never. 
theleſs moſt certain, But if we are ſure of the 
ſignification of the dog's ſtar, and of the ex: 
travagance that has made it a god, we ſce with 
no leſs evidence that Oſiris and Iſis were in their 
origin a calendar, and the publication of the 
order of the heavens, not any gods or animated 
beings. | 

There remains to be explained who Menez 
was, to whom the Demiurgus addreſſed himſzlt 
in the myſteries, and whom the Egyptians 
have made their firſt king, their legiſlator, and 
the author of their polity, Menes is the public 
ſign of the work fit to be done in every ieaſon, 
Menes Muſeus in particular is the public ſign 
of the work that was begun in Egypt after the 
retiring of the waters. If I can make this ou, 
it will follow, that, without entering upon 4 
further explication of the origin cf the other 
gods, we have got at the common origin of 


them all. Then Ofiris, Menes, Thot, Anubis, 


quity of which is gravely oppoſed to the genes. 
logics of the holy fcripture, will ſink into no- 
thing., The Demiurgus, or the Hierophant, 
will prove no other than the preacher of 3 

| religion 
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religion exactly the ſame with that of the pa- 
triarchs. Oſiris and Iſis will be the ſymbols of 
the year and of the return of the feaſts. Thot 
or the Meſſenger will be the public ſign of a 
caution peculiar to Egypt; and we ſhall ſee a 
perfect agreement between the moſt famous 
practices of paganiſm, in the earlieſt anti- 
quity, and the cuſtoms of the patriarchs of the 
Hebrews. The Egyptian monuments and 
| hiſtories being once cleared from theſe gods and 
kings evidently imaginary, ſhall preſent to us 
none but objects and dates agreeable to the | 
| recital of Moſes, the hiſtory and belief of whom 

cannot be juſtified, without eſtabliſhing at 

the ſame time the foundations of revelation. h 
| Next to the duties of man towards God, and Menes 
the knowledge of the order of the heavens, no- Muſeus. | 
thing was more natural, nor more neceſlary, | 
than to inform the aſſembly of the people, of 
the order of the works that were to be done in 
common. To this ſerved the figurative child, 
Menes to whom the diſcourſe was addreſſed 
Wn the myſteries. He was the emblem of the | f 
Lfublic order, or the rule of the works, the 
{figure that bore the marks or public ſigns of it, 
changing according to the ſeaſons, or with the 
operations. It was either a human head, the 
Fymbol of induſtry, or a child holding in 
lis hands ſeveral attributes, according to the 

WE "ature of the works that were done in common. 

lt was plainly called Horus, the work, the 
urtman: or Menes, the rule of the people. It 
was called the beloved child, liber, the child of 
the ſun, without whom husbandry can do no- 
thing. They put near him the Heva, the ſerpent, 
vhich according to Clemens Alexandrinus and 

[ the Egyptian Horapollo, ſignified /ife, and they 

| __ ſurnamed 
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ſurnamed that Horus, liber pater, the child au. 


thor of life, or the diſpenſer of the ſubſiftence f. 


which men are beholden to work. In the he. 
ginning of ſummer, they painted him with 
wings, or with a hawk's head, a ſymbol which, 
according to Horapollo, ſignified the wind de. 
fired in that ſeaſon. It was the north wind, 
which would be followed by the overflowing of 
the Nile ſo very beneficial to all Egypt, They 
then gave him other names agreeable to the 
actual wants of the Egyptians, which was chiefly 
that of repairing their terraces at the fir 
blowing of the wind, and of keeping themat 
the proper height, to avoid the inundation which was 
to follow a month after : He was called Picus, 
or Ganymedes. Picus ſignified the inundation 
(i), and Ganymedes the terraces of meaſure (k), or 
of ſufficient height. Whence we ſee, to what 
fable the joining of the bird of prey and th: 
young man, has given birth. 

We have in one of the fineſt monuments of 
antiquity (/) the ſymbol of work with wings, 
and placed between the character of the ſun and 
the ſymbolical woman who publiſhed the feaſts. 
To characterize that peculiar moon during the 
courſe of which proviſions for the time of the 
overflowing muſt be made, that is the moon 
in June or July, the Iſis carries a kettle on her 
arm. Let us try to find out her true name, 
The chief proviſion of the ancients was corn 
parched, in order either to make gruel of it, 0! 
to grind it the eaſier under the ſtone, and make 


.) dn Pilab exundare, Ganimad, the terraces of 
efiuere. Ezech. xlvii. 10. meaſure. | 
% EIA Gannim /epta, () See figure 2. of the 
a Mad menſura, 092 plate intitled The Heaven) 
H oft. | 
bread 
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| bread with it. When young David goes to the 1 Sam. 
| camp to his brothers, he carries them a proviſion . 17. 


of parched corn, which in the eaſt was called 
| Cali or cali opeh (m), the proviſion to make bread 
| or gruel. This is the ancient name moſt 
agreeable with the figure. Let us a-while 
give that name to the moon that carried the 
ſymbol of the proviſions before the coming of 
the overflowing, In conſequence thereof *twill 
be an eaſy matter to account for the fable of 


Orpheus ſon of Calliope, who married Eurydice, Orpheus. 


tamed lions by the ſound of his lyre, then diſ- 
appeared, then came back from hell, and then 
was beheaded by certain women. 

When the ſun paſſed through the ſign Leo, 
husbandry was totally interrupted. All Egypt 
was in jollity, as it ſtill is, when the over- 
flowing was favourable. They expreſſed this par- 
ticular ſeaſon of the year by an Horus fwaddled 
and incapable of acting, or lying upon a lion, or 
holding in his hand either a ſiſtrum, or a lyre ; 
or lying ſprawling like one dead: Nay, 
it often was but a ſingle head without feet or 
arms, and placed near three women : ſome- 
times he appeared with his lyre by a lion and an 
Iſis followed by a ſerpent, When he was 
without a body, or lying on his back, he 
was called Orphe (2), which ſignifies equally 
beheaded and overthrown. They collected for 
that time ſongs and hymns that were thence 
called Orphick, that is, hymns for the time when 
there is no work, when work is dead. The Iſis or 
the Moon of Auguſt, that was followed by a 


n) From WP cali, and what is roaſted or torrified. 
from MD opeh, toſtum piftorts. (=) MY Oreph. Pſalm. 
the Arabians call Alcali xviii. 41. 


C 4 ſerpent 
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Fug and happinels, that were to ſucceed the 


_ abridged the ſymbols of the three moons of th: 


Nothing is more common in the Egyptian mo- 
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ſerpent and accompanied by a lion, publiſhed the 


avock or the overflowing of the Nile under Leo; 
ſhe publiſhed the taming of the rage of the lion. 
For which reaſon ſhe is called Eurydice (o), that 
is, the lion tamed. All theſe figures having 
in time been taken for ſo many perlonages 
that had in reality lived, they gave out, that 
the ſinger who accompanied Eurydice, was 
her husband, and that being grieved at loſing 
her by the biting of a ſerpent, he had tried 
to ſoften the gods of hell by the ſound of hs 
lyre, as he before had done the lions, and the 
fierceſt animals. The figures of theſe public 
ſigns varying from one canton to another, they 


univerſal inaction, and of the general ceſſation 
of husbandry, by painting three Iſis's accom- 
panied with a head without a body, which | 
cauſed them to imagine that Orpheus had been 
beheaded and torn to pieces, by women that 
were provoked at his renouncing their company, 


numents and the fables of the Greeks, than to 
find three charities, three ſyrens, three helpe- 
rides (p), three harpyes, or three other ſymbo- 
lical women, to mark the three months of one 


(o M Fri, lion Y daca 


to tame, to ſoften, N 


Eridaca, the lion tamed. 

(p) It ſeems that in Phe- 
nicia they gave the name of 
Heſperides to the three moons 
of winter, or of the ſeaſon, 
during which aſſociations and 
embarkations were made for 
the voyages of Tarſhiſh, and 
of the welterly coaſts. As this 


was the beſt part of their com- 


_ ernco. ntries, where the great. 
eſt profit was to be made. 


merce, and the moſt brisk or 
buſy of their operations, they 
gave thenameof \2V- Her, 
2 Samuel vi. 19. the beſt part, 
the beſt lot, to the public ſign 
of theſe embarkatio s, and the 
name of Heſheriæ to the wel. 


ſcaſon, 
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ſeaſon. The colonies that have paſſed from 
| Egypt and Phenicia into ſeveral parts of Europe 
| or of Aſia, carried thither the figures and 
gctions which they had the greateſt affection for. 
Hence we find in one part of Greece the three 
| charities, or the ſymbols of the three idle moons, 
conducted by Anubis or the dog-ſtar, which in 
reality opened the year, and brought along with 
| him the three months of the overflowing. Hence 
we find in another country the nine muſes, or 
| the nine months of work, under the conduct 
of Horus Apollo, having by them the ſym- | il 
bol of the bark being on the dry ground after 
| the inundation. This ſymbol was called Pe- 
gaſus, that is, the ceſſation or end of naviga- 
tion (q), Hence again we find the Picus and | 
the Anubis with two faces in Italy, the Gany- ; 
medes in Phrygia, the ſinger Orpheus with his | 
mother Calliope and his dear Eurydice in þ 
Thracia. 

After the draining of the waters, in Egypt Muſeus. 
work reſumed its uſual employments, which 
cauſed him to be called Menes Muſeus, that is, 
the rule of tbe works, after the deliverance from the 
| waters. And it is certain, that the name of 
= Muſeus was taken in that ſenſe in Egypt, ſince 

the ſon of Amram bore the ſame name, Moſe, 

in Egypt; for the very reaſon of his having 
been ſaved from the waters of the Nile. 

When the Egyptians, freed from their rural 
works, did, towards the end of autumn, fit up 
in the night, and make the thread and the cloth 
of line or flax, one of the greateſt riches of Linus. 
Egypt, the Horus which was the public ſign 
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) From 2D pag ceſſat, pegaſus, navigationtis inter- 
otiatur, and from OD ſus, miſ/to, 


curſor, navis, comes D 
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Phaeton, 
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of it, bore the name of Linus (7), which ſig- 


nifies tbe ſitting up nights, Whence the night- 
ftar and the matter that was wrought during 
theſe watchings have retained the fame name, 
In other countries, that were famous by the 
commerce of Jinen-cloth, ſuch as Colchis, and 
the iſle Amorgus, the name of which ſignifies 
the mother of weavers, they employed the three 
ſummer moons in whitening their cloth; 
which made the three ſymbols of theſe moons 
to be called lebanoth, or albanoth, the whitening 
yards or Felds. But the ſame word ſignifies 
alſo poplar-trees, an equivoque that gave birth to 
the metamorphofis of the three daughters of the 
ſun into popar trees Their common friend 
who was changed into a ſwan, 1s no other than 
an emblem of whiteneſs, that was placed by them, 
according to the cuſtom of joining a plant or 
a bird to the human figure. Inſtead of adding 
to them para the ſymbols of the ſun, and 


of the work of the ſeaſon, they abridged them 


in putting the attributes of the ſun governor of 
nature, tor inſtance the whip, into the hands of 
Horus: and to fhew that this work was to be 
continued under the moſt burning ſun, he was 
accompanied with two ſtrokes of flame ; which 


together with the names he bore of ſon of the 


ſun, and of ben climma (5s), the ſon of extreme 
bot weather, raiſed in the imagination of men 


the thought of one ſon of the ſun and of Ciy- 


mene, who had undertaken to drive the chariot 


of his father, and cauſed a general conflagration. 
The proper name of this public ſign was Phaeton 


() 0? tn, to ſet up o mh the redneſs, the ſcorch 
nights. ing weather. 


%) Ben [2 the ſon, Climma 
(2), th 
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(t), the government of the claths, the whitening of 
line. | 

This cuſtom of marking the three moons of 
one ſeaſon by three women, with names and 
attributes agreeable to the operations of the 
ſeaſon, is again confirmed by the names of the 
three furies. The reader may remember, that the 
name of furies ſignified in Phenician the preſſes. 
The Heva's or the ſerpents which encompaſſed 
them, as is now well known, were the mark of 
the helps and ſubſiſtence which they procured to 
mankind. But have their proper names alſo a 
relation to what is practiſed in autumn? The 


three parts of autumn were firſt the gathering and 


preſſing, then the time of putting the wine intothe 
casks, after it had boiled ſufficiently, and finally 
the clarifying of the wine, or the time neceſſary 
for precipitating the dregs and making it drink- 
able. What ſignify the names Alecto, Tiſi- 
phone, and Meghere? Even what we have juſt 
mentioned, he gathering, the casting, and the 
clarifying (u). | 

All theſe names and ſo many others, of which 
we have ſhewed the perfect relation to the wants 
of the people, and to the ſeveral parts of the 
year, are very good proofs of the exactneſs of 
the explication which Tully gives .of the my- 
ſteries, or of the ſigns which in the remoteſt 
antiquity were preſented openly to the people. 
They were the marks of their duty towards 
e) From NP h the mouth, thering. M2DDY 2;/iphone the 
the public ſign, the indiction, time of putting the wine into 
and from ie ton line, the the casks, from D t/aphan 


cloaths. Juſt as phceob ſigni- to incloſe. INN migherah, 
fies the public ſign of theover - the precipitation, the finking 
flowing. pOof the dregs, from NaN m#yher, 
% From vp leket to ga- ſo precipitate, to clarify. 
ther, doo alecto the ga- 
God, 
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God, and the public ſigns of his works. The 
public ſigns of the regulations were then an— 
ciently inſeparable from the ſolemn feaſts ; and 
this is what the Greeks have quaintly expreſſed by 
a ſingle word the Theſmophoria, or the publi- 
cation of the regulations. 

From this epitome of the heathen practices, 
we ſee, how much the enemies of rev<lation 
have ſwerved from truth, in fancying that the 
outward worſhip of the religion of the Hebrews 
was an imitation of the Egyptian ceremonies. 
The collection of the practices ordained by 
Moles, was the choice of God himſelf, who had 
ſhewed him the plan thereof upon the mountain, 
It related on the one hand to the future bloſſings, 
and the manifeſtation of grace; of which it 
was the ſhadow, or the sketch and firſt draught, 
On the other hand, the majority of the parts of 
this worſhip were originally in uſe among the 
patriarchs, in the remoteſt antiquity ; and on 
this account are found to have been known and 
practiſed, though with ſeveral alterations, by 


all ſorts of nations, becauſe theſe nations are all 


derived from the common origin which Moſes 
alone has indicated to us. The ſacrifices of 


| bread and wine, the immolation of victims, the 
offerings of the firſt-fruits, the libations, 
unctions, and altar, the emblematic figures of 


worſhipping ſpirits, the portable cheſt which 
incloſed the things which the people were moſt 
concerned to know, the tabernacle, the ſan- 
ctuary whether fixed or moveable, were ſo many 
things of a general uſe in the world. It was 1 
ceremonial deſigned to fulfil the duties of the 
people towards God, and to inform them of 


what they ought to know. They were inſtructed 


by ſenſible ſigns eaſy to be underſtood, Thele 


ſigns 
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ſigns were changed as need required. The uſe 


of the cheſt and the portable tent was grounded 


upon the neceſlity of incloſing and expoſing the 


| whole with decency, in the place of the aſſem- 


bly, among people as yet wandering, and who 
had no ſettled temple. This outſide ſo very 
jnnocent and inſtructive, was perverted by the 
ignorance and vanity of the nations, and by the 
falſity of the interpretations. Even before 
Moles, the cheſt of Oſiris and the tabernacle 
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of Moloch“ were known. But what the com- Amos 
mon of men had disfigured by a groſs and v. 26. 


impious interpretation, God preſerved in its 
primitive purity among the Hebrews, and 
brought it to perfection. For this reaſon it is, 
that St. Paul calls this religious ceremonial, an 
ordinary and uſual ſanctuary among men (w). 


For this reaſon again, the ſame apoſtle calls the 


whole the elements of the world, the firſt in- 
ſtructions given men, the firſt regulations of 
ſociety, Elementa mundi (x). 


The law of Moſes ſtill agrees in another point The re- 
with all the religions in the world. It conſiſted Preſenta- 


in recalling in thoſe feaſts the memory of things 
paſt. Every body knows, what the ſabbath or 
day of repoſe, the Jewiſh paſſover, the pente- 
coſt, and the cuſtom of living under green ar- 
bours, or under tents, at the feaſt of the taber- 
nacles, had relation to. Let us, if poſſible, 


find out what the repreſentations, the ſingular 


diſguiſes, and all the emblematic ceremonies 
of the heathen feaſts referr'd to. Each nation, 
"tis true, in ſome of their feaſts, repreſented 


(ww) : Ayo bSν,!.⁰ ſan- (x) go Ts vb, u- 
auarium ſæculare. Heb. ix, 1. dimenta mundi. Gal. iv. 2. 
or mundi uſu vulg at um. 


the 


tions of 


paſt events 
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the ſucceſſes and events that were of preateſt 
concern to them. This made the matter of the 


* Repre- drama's * and of the public ſhews, which he. 
ſented ac came in a manner inſeparable from the feaſts, 


tions. 


But what we are to ſearch for here is the firſt 
original of this cuſtom, the event, the repreſen. 
tation of which was joined to the feaſts of Bac- 
chus and of Ceres in the Eaſt, in Greece, and 
in all the Weſt. | 

We know Oſiris or the light-bearer. It i; 
the ſun, or the ſymbol of the ſolar year. We 
know Iſis, or the fruitful woman, that ſtands 
near an altar with the peculiar marks of the 
ſeveral ſeaſons. It is the earth, which publiſhes 


the feaſts of each moon, and which characterizes 


them by the marks of its ſucceſſive productions, 


joined with the lunar phaſes. We likewiſe know 


the child which the fun and the earth cherith : 
it is human induſtry: it is husbandry. With this 


help, we may diſcover the intention of the re- 


preſentation either of che feaſts of Bacchus, ot 
of the feaſts of Ceres. 

In the former, they began by lamenting the 
loſs of Oſiris, or of Adonis, or the ſun. They 
afterwards rejoiced for his return. But with 
the marks of his weakening, they carried in the 
cheſt thoſe of the croſſes, then thoſe of the pro- 
greſſes, and finally thoſe of the ſecurity of 


husbandry. The actors that were the retinue 


of Bacchus or young Oſiris, of the child of 


the repreſentation, appeared dreſſed as men 
were formerly after the great weakening of the 
fun, and when every thing being wanting to 


men, they preſerved themſelves from hunger, 


by eating the ſorrieſt grains, and from cold by 
lighting torches, and by covering themſelves all 
over with the skins of beaſts, In the 7 

eaſts, 
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feaſts, which were the molt ſolemn, they a 
peared with a pike in their hand, and by their 
rannings and wanderings, mimicked the hunt- 
ings which the vaſt multiplication of the wild 
beaſts in countries as yet untilled, rendered then 
neceſſary from time to time. 

The feaſts of Ceres or of the earth were to 
the ſame purpoſe ; which was to repreſent the 
general overthrowing of the earth, a change 
arrived in husbandry by the loſs of plenty, and 
the inſtructions given men to preſerve them 


from hunger by the opening of the furrows, and 


from cold by the uſe of torches. 

To be certain that this is the intention of 
theſe feaſts, we muſt find this ſenſe clearly ex- 
preſſed in the names of the chief portable and 
repreſentative figures. For we have ſeen hi- 


therto, that the invelopment and obſcurity were 


only in the things that ſerved as ſigns, but that 


the names given them very clearly expreſſed the 
deſtination thereof. It muſt, therefore, be the 
ſame with the other terms moſt in uſe, ſuch as 


Ceres, Proſerpine, Celeus, Eumolpus, and 
many others, Now Ceres ſignifies the over- 
throwing, Perſephone or Proſerpine, abundance 
hiſt, Celeus the inſtruments of husbandry, Tri- 
ptolemus the opening of the furrows, and Eumol- 
pus (a) ſociety regulated. It is the ſame with the 
names of Orgia, Bacchus, Menes, Satyrs, 
Thyaſus, and ſo many others, of which we 
have given the tranſlation. . 

The whole implies the idea of uſeful regu- 
lations, deſigned to fix the works of the people, 
and make them proſper ſince the diſorder in- 


. (a) From y auhom, the peeple, and from IN ai. 
Nructed. 
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* Dionzo* whence ſome fine fountain ſprung, and in 
ſub antro. which they put the ſtatue of Deio, or Deione, 


carded wool, and all the other objects of the 


obſerved. 


the poppy. It was the ſymbol of the plenty 
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introduced in nature, and to remedy the inter. 
ruption of plenty during a part of the year. 
The bitter grain, the dry ſtubble, and reſi 
woods, the uſeful grains, the van that cleans 
the corn, the nice cakes, the honey-combs, the 


feaſls, were no leſs ſignificant. Every thing 
concurred to repreſent a diſorder and a happy 
reſtoration, a long ſeries of wants, and a me- 
thod for enſuring at laſt the means of ſubſiſling, 
Let us add a few ſtrokes more, which evident] 

atteſt the ſame thing, and which have not been 


In ſome countries the repreſentation of the 
ancient ſtate of the world was done or concluded 
in a wood, or near a fountain, or in a grotto 


or Diana with poppies. Every body knows the 
property of the juice () which they ſqueeze | 
not out of the feeds, but out of the head of 


and repoſe which had put an end to the troubles 
of the firſt men. It was the laſt act of the te- 
preſentation. 

They often Joined in this grotto the figure of 
the earth with that of Horus aſleep or carrying 
poppies 3 which had ſtill the ſame meaning. Of 
this we may judge, from the names given them 
at that time. The ſymbol of plenty was called 
Demeter (c), that is, the ſufficiency of rain: and 
this name was originally uſed, not indeed in 


(5) Opium. The liquor (e) From * Dei, enough, 
which is fetched out of the and from D Matar, rain. 


ſeeds is very different. It is The Diana of Fpheſs was 


the oil of pinks, called Deio and Demeter. 
Egypt 
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Egypt where it never rains; but in Syria, Tonia, 
and many other places where the rain governs 
the fertility of land. If Horus with his poppies 
was to repreſent the ſecurity which husbandry, 
by due regulation, had at laſt procured to man- 
kind, he muſt have had ſome relative name, that 
directly intimated what we now advance; but 
then indeed, he was called Morphe (c), which 
ſignifies the author of the reliefs, or the reſtoring 
| of o1gour. | 
This figure, as well as the reſt, has been 
converted into a new deity. They made it the 
god of ſleep. Dreams paſſed for his children, 
ind bore the name of the father (4). The odd 
figures of the metamorphoſes, with reaſon, 
have their origin from them. | 
The young man alleep, or the ſymbol of ſe- i 
curity placed by that of the earth, together 0 
wich the creſcent which was the mark of the 
proclamation, bore ſometimes the name that | 
was given to the fine place where the repreſen- Fl 
tation and the laſt ſtation of the aſſiſtants were þ 
made, They called him Endimion (e): that is, 
| the grotto of the repreſentation. Such is the origin 
of the imaginary viſits, which Diana paid to 
the ſleeper Endimion. | 1 
I ſhall now ask my reader, who will at the Wi 
ſame time recollect the explication of many *| 
other names of like nature, whether any chance 
or hazard could make all the objects and terms 
employed in theſe feaſts, to ſquare with the 
general intention, viſible in them, of regulating 


(e) ND Morphe, ſanans, (e) From y Ex, the foun 
reftitutor ſalutis : from N tai:, the grotto, and from- 


rapha, to reftore. 1121 Dimion, the reſem- 
(4) Hop morphe or for- blance, the repreſentation. 
Re, Imagines. | al. wü. 12. 
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the people according to the circumſtances ot 
each ſeaſon, and of repreſenting to men the 
ancient ſtate mankind was in, after a very great 
diſorder had happened in nature. 

There is therefore in hiſtory an univerſal mo. 
nument and a moſt public teſtimony of a decay 
in the (ſun, of a fracture in the earth, and of : 
great increaſe of croſſes in the works of men, 
in conſequence of the divine malediction ( f), 
But if we again find the footſteps or the atteſta- 
tions of the ſame event both in nature and in 
Moſes's recital, this agreement cannot but give 
us a great idea of the knowledge of the l1:gil. 
lator of the Hebrews, Here the flood is the 


unravelling and key of the whole matter, 


All nature is full of the veſtiges of what we 
are now ſearching after. We tind every where 


immenſe beds of marine bodies, ordinarily, 


without any mixture of things that have been 
uſed by men, together with the ſenſible proofs 
of a ſudden diſplacing of the ſea, and of 2 
fracture and overthrowing, which has inclined 
and broken the outſides of the earth in ſeveral 
places. The diſplacing of the ſea is moſt cer- 
tain, It is atteſted by a prodigious quantity of 


| ſhells, which are found all over the globe, in 


large beds lying one upon another, Theſe 


bodies not being able to ſwim, cannot have 


been gathered by ſtrata otherwiſe than fuc- 
ceſſively, and by way of generation, in the 
ſame manner as they are even now ingendered 
and ranged in the ſca; whence it follows, that 


{F) For this reaſon the This word ſignifies curſcd, 
child, the ſymbol of work, and is the ſame as 
was often called Aroueris arouer, curſed. Genel. iii. 17 
(Plutarch. de Ifid. & Oſir.). and iv. 11 


the 
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the ſea was formerly where we now live. This 
diſplacing has been ſudden; and this ſecond 
truth is demonſtrated both by the unmoveable- 
neſs of the preſent ſea, which has not changed 
its ſituation in the leaſt for theſe four thouſand 
years, and by the nature of the remains of the 
old ſea, which we find on all parts of our ha- 
bitations, commonly without mixture of any 
| hard matters, that may have ſerved for the fur- 
niture or houſes of the firſt men. We ſome- 
times find under ground petrifications of pieces 
of wood, or the impreſſion of foliages, which 
we have not in Europe, becauſe the woods and 
foliages ſwimming over the waters, have been 
diſperſed here and there by the current of the 
flood, But if the diſplacing of the ſea had been | 
effected ſucceſſively, in a long ſeries of ages, 1 
and not on a ſudden, we ſhould find, together = 
with the marine bodies, frequent veſtiges of | 
overflowed cities, inſtruments of ſolid matter 9 
preſerved, veſſels and buildings, the differences 
of which would ſerve to characterize the ſeveral 
ages, and the ſeveral nations of the remoteſt f 
antiquity. On the contrary, what we find in ö 
| our mountains and quarries, is almoſt every % 
where hardly any thing but a heap of marine 104 
bodies. The bones that were thought to be [i 
thoſe of elephants, prove to be carcaſles of 4 
| lippopotami. The pretended petrified ſerpent- 
tongues, prove to be the teeth of the carcariat 
otherwiſe called the great ſea-dog. The pre- 
tended petrified olives are the attire of a certain 
kind of ſea-hedgehogs, now very well known. 
All our learned naturaliſts" agree at preſent, 
that all the bodies which are found under 1 
ground with an appearance of organization, are 
marine plants or ſea-monſters, almoſt always | 
D 2 without Wl! 
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the people according to the circumſtances ct 
each ſeaſon, and of repreſenting to men the 
ancient ſtate mankind was in, after a very ore: 
diſorder had happened in nature. 

There is therefore in hiſtory an univerſal mo. 
nument and a molt public teſtimony of a decay 
in the ſun, of a fracture in the earth, and of + 
great increaſe of croſſes in the works of men, 
in conſequence of the divine malediction (/). 
But if we again find the footſteps or the atteſta- 
tions of the ſame event both in nature and in 
Moſes's recital, this agreement cannot but give 
us a great idea of the knowledge of the 1:gil. 
lator of the Hebrews, Here the flood is the 


unravelling and key of the whole matter, 


All nature 1s full of the veſtiges of what we 
are now ſearching after. We tind every where 
immenſe beds of marine bodies, ordinarily, 


without any mixture of things that have been 


uſed by men, together with the ſenſible proofs 
of a ſudden diſplacing of the ſea, and of 2 
fracture and overthrowing, which has inclined 
and broken the outſides of the earth in ſeveral 
places. The diſplacing of the ſea is moſt cer 
rain, It is atteſted by a prodigious quantity of 
ſhells, which are found all over the globe, in 
large beds lying one upon another, Theſe 


bodies not being able to ſwim, cannot have 


been gathered by ſtrata otherwiſe than fuc- 
ceſſively, and by way of generation, in the 


| ſame manner as they are even now ingendered 


and ranged in the ſea ; whence it follows, that 


F) For this reaſon the This word ſignifies curſd, 
child, the ſymbol of work, and is the fame as 
was often called Aroueris arouer, curſed. Genel. iii. 17: 
Plutarch. de Hd. & Ofir.), and iv. it. 
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the ſea was formerly where we now live. This 
diſplacing has been ſudden; and this ſecond 
truth is demonſtrated both by the unmoveable- 
neſs of the preſent fea, which has not changed 
its ſituation in the leaſt for theſe four thouſand 
years, and by the nature of the remains of the 
old ſea, which we find on all parts of our ha- 
bitations, commonly without mixture of any 
hard matters, that may have ſerved for the fur- 
niture or houſes of the firſt men. We ſome- 
times find under ground petrifications of pieces 
of wood, or the impreſſion of foliages, which 
we have not in Europe, becauſe the woods and 
foliages ſwimming over the waters, have been i 
diſperſed here and there by the current of the Vl 
flood. But if the difplacing of the ſea had been | 
effected ſucceſſively, in a long ſeries of ages, 
and not on a ſudden, we ſhould find, together = 
with the marine bodies, frequent veſtiges of i | 
overflowed cities, inſtruments of ſolid matter | 
preſerved, veſſels and buildings, the differences "i 
of which would ſerve to characterize .the ſeveral 4 
ages, and the feveral nations of the remoteſt | 
antiquity, On the contrary, what we find 1n | ; 
our mountains and quarries, is almoſt every 
where hardly any thing but a heap of marine ih 
bodies, The bones that were thought to be [i 
thoſe of elephants, prove to be carcaſſes of 4 
hippopotami. The pretended petrified ſerpent- 0 
tongues, prove to be the teeth of the carcariat 
otherwiſe called the great ſea-dog. The pre- 
tended petrified olives are the attire of a certain 
kind of ſea-hedgehogs, now very well known. 
All our learned naturaliſts agree at preſent, 
that all the bodies which are found under 
ground with an appearance of organization, are 
marine plants or ſea-monſters, almoſt always 
D 2 without 
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without any veſtiges of human habitation: - 
Whence it follows, that the baſon of the ſea ha: 
been diſplaced at once. The inclination and 
ſenſible fracture of a multitude of ſubterranear 
ſtrata complete the demonſtration, and unde— 
niably ſhew that there has been a ſudden and 
univerſal havock, whereby all the outſides of 
the earth have been broken, 

Moſes clears up the whole matter, by in. 
forming us that, in the beginning, it was not 
the rain, but an abundant dew, that refreſned the 
earth, and that the life of the firſt men laſted 
many ages; but that God broke up the four- 
tains of the great deep, and ſent down from 
heaven thoſe rarefied waters, of which philoſophy 
now-a-days demonſtrates the exiſtence by an 
innumerable multitude of facts; that God ſtruck 
the earth, and its infamous inhabitants, by an 
univerſal flood; that he afterwards cauſed the 
rain-bow to appear, and to proclaim the end df 
the inundation; and that he ſhorten'd conſidera- 
bly the duration of man's life. 

A novelty of this kind could not have been 
preſently blotted out of the memory of thefirlt 
men, eſpecially among the polite and ſedentary 
nations. But then we find the remembrance of 
it very well characterized in the writings of the 
Greeks. They painted the diminution of the 
fruitfulneſs, by the character of the flood, viz. by 
a bark in which they put a man and a woman. 
They ſometimes repreſented the ſame event, by 
a woman encompaſſed with a heap of broken 
fragments of rocks, or accompanied with 2 
rain- bow. They named the man prelerved in 
the bark Deucalion (2), that | is, the aveakenmy 
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of the ſun ſince the flood: They called the 
woman encompaſſed with broken pieces of rocks, 
Pyrcha (5), that is, the earth; and it was a 
picture of the preſent earth, which is full of 
obliquities. When ſhe was attended with the 
rain-bow, they gave her the name of Iris (i), 
that is, he inſtruction, the advice, becauſe the 
rain-bow was appointed to inform us of the for- 
mer vengeance, and to remind us of the pro- 
miſes which God made at that time never to 
drown the earth any more. Every one knows 
how the Greeks have applied this event to them- 
{elves, as what happened in their country, and 
to what fables all theſe figures have given 
birth, 

It is not enovgh thit we have found the 
proofs of the flood among the fables, in hiſtory, 
in nature, and in the recital of Moles. When 
we have real matters of fact, from which it is 


poſſible to conclude a certain truth, which did 


not offer to the mind at firſt, but which is a 
natural conſequence thercof z drawing ſuch 
conſequence cannot be reputed building of 
ſyſtems at random, ſince it is, on the contrary, 
the beſt uſe we can poſſibly make of our reaſon. 
From all we have ſcen it follows, that, as God 
has changed the order of the haman life, he 
has likewiſe introduced a new order in nature; 


and that the one has been appointed to bring on 


the other. 

The natural reaſon why the life of men before 
the flood was much longer than ours, was, that 
the ſun not leaving then the equator, the tem- 


(4) TIuppe Pyrrha, rubra, is the name of the earth. + 
is the plain tranſlation of (i) From IV zrah, to 
WR Adamach, rubra, which teach. 
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perature of the air muſt of courſe have been 
uniform, and the fruitfulneſs of the earth un. 
interrupted, 

*Tis true the greateſt aſtronomers, and even 
ſome learned men who ſeem not over-religious, 
have often admired that profound wiſdom, 
which has inclined the axis of the earth 23 
degrees and a half to the plan of its orbit, 
whence the alternation - of ſeaſons and the jn- 
equality of days was to follow. But the great 
wonder of this diſpoſition 1s, its having been 
proportioned to and regulated by the wants of 
man : for, the earth 1s for its inhabitant. If he 
becomes criminal; if he muſt be puniſhed 
and exerciſed, by being conſtantly kept in agi- 
tation and trouble, on account ofa multitude of 
wants; nothing can be better proportioned to 
this effect than the preſent order of nature, 


But, if he is innocent, as at his creation he was, 


ſhall God ar firſt expoſe him naked and without 
ſhelter, to the rays of a burning ſun, the fall of 
a heavy hail, and the perpetual viciflicude of 
ſcorching gales, heavy ſhowers, and {harp-cut- 
ting winds? No, ſure : he will, in order to make 
him live long, prepare in nature itſelf the cauſes 
of a long life. Such is the common order oi 
his conduct, that he employs natural agents, even 
to operate extraordinary effects, and tranſitory 


miracles. He ſends a great wind, when he 18 


pleaſed to lay the bottom of the red-ſea dry 
he employs an eaſterly wind, to bring, or, by 
a juſt degree of heat, to hatch the innumerable 
multitude of locuſts wherewith he intends to 


cover Egypt; and afterwards diſpatches 4 


weſterly gale, to throw them headlong into the 


Arabic gulph. Much more will he employ na- 


rural agents, in order to bring univerſal an 
conſtant 
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conſtant effects to paſs on the earth. If then 
he is determined to put a diſtance of more 
| than nine ages between Adam's fin, and death, 
which was appointed for the puniſhment thereof, 
he will not, in order to produce ſo long a life, 
employ the inequality and intemperature of 
' ſeaſons, or the preſent order of nature, by 
which he, confines that life within a ſpace of 
time ſhorter than an age. Though the firſt 
man was therefore, immediately after his fall, 
deprived of the uſe of the wholeſome plants 
that were reſerved for the days of his innocence ; 
God, together with a long life, left him that 
diſpoſition of nature which was the cauſe 
thereof, 

For inſtance, it 1s credible, that the ſurface 
of the ſea did then fill a leſs ſpace than now it 
does, and a great part was buried under ground; 
that men being to multiply very much for nine 
or ten ages together, their abode might be 
fruicful enough to nouriſh, and ſpacious enough 
to contain them. It is credible, that the diſpo- 
ſition of the heavens under which God had 
placed man at firſt both naked and innocent, 
conſiſted in never troubling him with injuries 
from the air, nor the terrible meteors, which 
are the neceſſary conſequence of the inclination 
of the axis of the earth to the plan of its annual 
circle. It then always preſented its equator to 
the ſun, This order, which is the ſame with 
that now obſerved in the planet Jupiter, was 
agreeable to the firſt plan of the Creator, of 
which the tranſgreſſion of man has not imme- 
diately ſtopt all the effects. The fun, 111] 
equally diſtant from both poles, gave, all-the 
earth over, twelve hours of day, and as many of 
night, The dilatation of air, which would 

| D 4 bring 
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bring on an agr&able zephir along with all our 
aurora's, were It not interrupted by other acci. 
dental winds, did infallibly precede the aurora 
of old. The heat preſſed and repelled by the 


cold air of the poles, at all times brought from 


thence uniform trade-winds, The air bein 
never ſhaken, was of courſe free from cloud; 
and ſtorms. A never-failing dew ſupplied the 
plants with a refreſhing moiſture in the plains ; 
and the lame being more abundantly condenſed 
in the cavities of the mountains, unvariably 
filled the reſervoirs of the fountains, and the 
chanels of the rivers, Juſt as the fogs that crown 
the ſummit of the Pico, now condenſe, and 
are filtrated within the mountain, ſo as to ſupply 
the whole iſland of Teneriffe with perpetual 
tountains and ſtreams, without the aſſiſtance of 
any rain. In days ſeven or eight hours long at 
moſt. ſuch as we have in winter, and when the 
ſun is 20 (Hor 23 degrees beyond the equator, 
we may, under the 30 and 55th degree of north- 
ern latitude, ſometimes ſee our trees in full 
bloom; in the very month of January, when 
the cold winds do not blow. When the ſun 
was perpetually revolving under the equator, 
an uninterrupted ſpring muſt needs have reigned 
in days twelve hours long. This ſpring muſt 
have obtained beyond the polar circles, and the 
ſharp cold have been confined very near the 
poles, | 8 
If the axis of the earth, the perpendicularity 
of which to the plan of its orbit was neceſſary 
to preſerye an uniform temperature, comes 
ro be inclined; every thing changes, and we 


are going to have new heavens, and a new 


(4) A Lips 1691 : 98. and Boerh, Chem. de Aere. 
| earth. 
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will be the conſequence of it: and as theſe 
meteors began to be felt only at the flood, the 
inclination of the axis could not be referred to 
any but this event. 

God, who gave each ſpecies its being, form, 
and place, by ſo many individual and ſpecial 
acts of his will, has nevertheleſs eſtabliſhed an 
order of motions, and of general laws, in order 
to perpetuate the ſame effects. If then he has 
changed both the conſtitution and life of man, 
it is not to be doubted, but he has altered the 
diſpoſition of his abode, and the order of na- 
ture of which this conſtitution is the reſult. This 
alteration is atteſted by the declivity, and by 
the fracture of the ancient ſubterranean beds, 
by the obliquity of the outſides of the earth, 
and by the ſudden diſplacing of the ſea, which 
has quitted its ancient baſon, to cover new 
ground. The nature of this change is cleared, 
by the newneſs of the iris. This beautiful bow 
cannot be a novelty, and the rains of which it 
is the reſult not be likewiſe new in nature, If 
rains were unknown before the flood, the ſtormy 


accidental winds that cauſe them, were unknown 


allo, None therefore but conſtant trade— 
winds reigned at that time: there was no. alter 
nation of heat and cold, nor did the ſun leave its 
equator. This thought, if conſidered ſeparately 


from matters of fact, is but a conjecture at firſt : 


but when ſupported and confirmed, as it is, by 
the concurrence of the hiſtorical, the natural, 
and the ſacred monuments, it becomes a true 
hiſtory, . 
If we have the key of the myſteries of Pagan 
iim, we have at the ſame time that of the whole 
. poetica! 


od 
earth. The alternation of heat and cold, of Geneſis 
high winds and calms, of rain and fair weather, viii. 22. 
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poetical heaven If Ofiris, Iſis, Anubis, and 
Menes, are were popular ſigns, they are neither 
men, nor gods. How many idols and pretended 
hiſtories are demoliſhed at one ſtroke! Nor 80 
enter any further into the ſpecial reaſons, that 
cauſed ſuch or ſuch figure to be placed in the 
aſſemblies, in which we mig{it be liable to ſome 
miſtakes, for want of teſtimonies that might 
aſl.re us of the meaning thereof; it will ſtill be 
certain, that the Sphink with its body half mai 
and half lion, the Virgin with her ear of corn, 
the Ram, the Bull, and all the figures of the 
zodiac, Serapis with his ſerpent, his rays, and 
his buſhel; and of courle the gods of all figures 
and claſſes, are ſo many invelopments or {igns 
fit to publiſh certain things, and that they have 
been humanized or animated, like Anubis and 
Menes, by miſtaking them for the hiſtorical 
monuments of people who had really lived, 
Hiſtories were wanting, to make this good: | 
One has imagined fables. The appointment of 


_ theſe figures, was to publiſh what was to be done 


from one ſeaſon to another : And the public 
ſigns varied, as the foliages and animals where. 
with they accompanied the principal figures, did. 
Thence came the perſuaſion of the advices which 
the gods were ſuppoſed to give mankind, Thence 
the oracles, the divination by the birds, ſerpents, } 
and foliage, and all the extravagant notions | 
that have diſgraced human nature; a neceſſary 
effect of the error that cauſed men to miſtake for 
a man, a bird, or a ſerpent, things that had quite 


another meaning. 


The people once grown fond of theſe talcs, 


but eſpecially of theſe local god, the pretended 


protection of which did honour and often was 


profitable to them, by the vaſt concourſe of all 
+ nations 
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nations it cauſed to reſort among them, the mi- 
niſters of the public worſhip were ſilent, or con- 
formed by degrees to the common prejudices, 
and went in with the ſtream. As this popular 
perſuaſion of the exiſtence of the gods was 


very convenient for the miniſters, it is no won- 


der that they have themſelves forgot the true 
reaſon and meaning of thele inſtitutions; that 
they have contracted an hypocritical affected 
devotion, a thouſand prejudices, and even a 
zeal for their gods, and a rage againſt the 
enemies of Polytheiſm; as may be ſeen in the 
affair of Socrates, and the perſecution they 
raiſed againſt the Chriſtians. It tome of them 
have had a glimpſe of truth, they have unjuſtly 
detained it captive ; beſides, the religion of an 
oath ſtopt their mouths. But the generality of 
the prieſts kept barely to the letter of every 


thing: And it is no wonder that we, being freed 


from all prejudices in this reſpect, and having 
the additional help of the facts mentioned 
in the holy ſcripture, ſhould find out tome 
truths, which a prieſt of Ofiris or of Ceres, had 
not the courage to write, nor 'a heart even to 
perceive. | 

Though we have derived all the extrava- 


gancies that conſtituted the body of the hea- 


then religion from one and the ſame ſource, and 
this very ſimplicity has one of the characteriſtics 
of truth, yer do we confeſs that error being 
once introduced into the world, has aſſumed 
in it an endleſs multiplicity of different forms, 
The love of fables and of new deities became 


_ univerſal, They were not contented with hav- 


3 ing ranked among the gods, the pretended f un- 
ders of a nation, or of a colony. Each canton, 
nay, each family would needs have their gods. 
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A father eaſed his grief for the loſs of a dearly 
beloved daughter, by conſecrating a temple i 
her, as to a goddeſs. A princeſs thought fl 
would aſſuage the bitterneſs of her widow-hood, 
to immortalize the memory of her deceaſed 
husband, by inſtituting an annual feaſt in hunoyr 
of lim. The Greeks ſettled the vague notion 
of the twins, by adding to it that of Caſtor and 
Pollux. The aſtronomers of Alexandria gate 
a conſtellation that had no name, that of the 


head of hair which Berenice cut off out of de. 


votion, at the return of Ptolemy Evergete. ] 
am very far from denying the hiſtorical origin 
of the deities of a freſh and well known date: 
Burt let mythologiſts do what they will, they 
will never be able with any connexion to adapt 
hiſtory to the gods of the remoteſt antiquity. 
They are ſigns, and nothing elſe. 

Here follows a difficulty which has not in- 
deed been objected to me, but which it 5 
proper to prevent, *Tis true, they will ſay, it 


1s from the eaſt we have received the arts and 


ſciences, the outward worſhip of religion, and 
the names of the moſt univerſal cuitoms. It 
can hardly be denied, that the names of the 
gods Which our fathers have worſhipped, and 
thoſe of almoſt all the parts of the heavens, 


notwithſtanding the alterations made in them by 


the Greeks, are derived from the Phenician and 
the Hebrew languages; ſince the majority oi 
theſe names is found again in the Phenician 
tongue, and no where elſe. Again, it is very 
natural to think, that the human figures and 
others, which, together with theſe names, were 
the public ſigns and the rules of men, have been 
an occaſion of error to the rude ignorant people, 
and that the tales which were made RE 

MT theſe 
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theſe figures, poſſibly in jeſt, have been con- 
verted into ſo many objects of a ſuperſtitious 
belief. But it was much more proper, in order 
to convince the readers of this, to have recourſe, 
as we have done, to ſure teſtimonies that clear 
up the matter, than to begin by making uſe of 
the zodiacal ſigns, the inſtitution of which is 
not ſo ancient as the beginning of idolatry, and 
which are even much poſterior to 1t, 
Aſtronomers obſerve, that the ſtars ſeem from 
one year to another to advance towards the eaſt, 
or that the points of the ſolſtices and the 
equinoxes are not conſtantly under the ſame 
ſtars, but go from them gradually towards the 
weſt, They, for inſtance, obſerve, that the 
receſſion of the interſection of the ecliptic and 
the equator, which we call the vernal equinox, 
is, with regard to the firſt ſtar of Aries, gone 
weſtward, one degree in 72 years. Whence it 
has happened that the ſun is now at the time of 
the equinox about the beginning of the ſign 
Piſces, by the removal of Aries, which has 
retired from him almoſt 30 degrees towards 
the eaſt, | 
 Methon, the reformer of the Athenian ka- 
lendar, and the other Greek aſtronomers, who 


applied themſelves with ſucceſs to the ſtudy of 


the heavens, four or five centuries before: 
Chriſt's incarnation, placed the point of the 
vernal equinox at the beginning of Aries, 


If we reckon back as many years as have al- 


ready paſſed ſince their time, we ſhall arrive, 
tis true, at the epocha of the birth of idolatry ; 
but it will neceſſarily follow, as a conſequence 
of the conſtant laws that rule the revolutions of 
the heavens, that the ſun arriving at the inter- 
ſection of the ecliptic and the equator, which 

&- makes 
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makes the vernal equinox, was anciently placed 
very forward in Aries, or even towards the end 
of that ſign, rather than at the firſt degree of 
it. It is the Bull therefore that was properly the 
firſt vernal ſign, ſince the ſun did then enter 
into it, and went through it during the whole 
firſt third part of this ſeaſon. Conſequently the 
Crab was almoſt thirty degrees on this ſide the 
ſummer-ſolltice. It was the ſame with the other 


ſigns in proportion. Therefore the Crab did 


not open the Egyptian year, and the ſtar called 
the dog-ſtar, which diſengages itſelf from tlie 
rays of the ſun, when it is thirty degrees or a 
ſmall matter more remote from the ſign Cancer, 
did not forebode the inundation, fince it began 
at that time under the ſign Virgo, not under Lev, 
Therefore all that has been ſaid of the Egyptian 
deities, conſidered as ſo many characters of theſe 
ſeveral circumſtances of the year, falls to the 
ground, for want of being reconcileable with 
aſtronomy, 

Though this obſervation were judicious, yet 
would it ſtill be very true, that the abuſe of the 
figures of men, women, birds, foliages, or 
others, preſented as figns, and miſtaken for ſo 
many real objects, has led all nations into errors. 
We have juſt ſhewn the truth of this original, 
independently from the inſtitution of the 20- 
diac. The figures and names of the ſigns that 
compoſe it, inſtead of having given birth to 
the common uſe of the other popular ſigns, poſ- 
ſibly have been a conſequence of the univerſal 


| taſte and cuſtom in ancient times, of employ- 


ing ſymbols and figures of men, animals, and 
others. The grounds of our poetical heaven 
ſtand in no need of aſtronomical calculations. 
The antiquity which we attribute to the inven- 

tion 
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tion of the zodiac might be falſe; and the 
metamorphoſes of the popular ſigns into ſo 1 
many gods, yet remain perfectly unſhaken. 1 
But aſtronomy, far from being here againſt I 
us, is on the contrary altogether favourable to 


our ſyſtem, and it is not only poſſible that the 4 
zodiac might be an invention of the utmoſt q 
antiquity, but the monuments prove it to be fo | 


in reality. Sure, the public will not ſuſpect 
me of ridiculouſly thinking, that the men of 
thoſe times were ſo many Caſini's. They knew 
neither the obliquity of the zodiac, nor the 
aſcenſions, nor the degrees of the Dodecatemoria. 
The whole ſum of the exactneſs of thoſe times 
conſiſted, as we have obferved in the fourth 
volume of SpeZacle de la Nature, in diſtinguiſh- 
ing the ſeries of the ſtars under which the ſun 


ſucceſſively paſſes, during the courſe of one | 
year, They might well know then, what our 1 
ſhepherds now actually know on this ſubject. 


The latter never miſtake 1n their obſervations: 
and the exigencies of ſociety might of old, as 
well as now, cauſe men to divide the year into 
four ſeaſons, and each ſeaſon into three portions, 
and to diſtinguiſh rheſe in the heavens, by three 
cluſters of ſtars of nearly the fame extent, which | 
were alternately drowned by the rays of the 
ſun, This is all the aſtronomy I have attributed, 4 
to the times that preceded the birth of idolatry. 9 
The whole of our notions concerning this con- 
liſts in thinking, that the ſun was then reputed | 
to be in a ſign, not indeed when his paſſage = 
under the firſt degree of that ſign had been * 
critically obſerved, an exactneſs impoſſible to be i 
met with at thoſe times; but when this brilliant 4 
globe was in the middle of it, as for inſtance, _ 
from the eighteenth or twentieth to the tenth 1 
degree, 
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degree, ſo that it drowned the whole cluſter of 


ſtars, and none of them appeared either at his 
going down the horizon, or at the approach of 
his riſing. In the courſe of ſeveral ages, the 
ſun, at his arrival at the vernal equinox, might 
be pretty diſtant from the degree under which 
it render'd days and nights equal before, and 
this, without occaſioning any alteration in the 
common language. They ſtill ſaid, the ſun i; 
in ſuch a ſign, becauſe the drawing back or 
diſplacing of the ſun was not very ſenſible, and 
the whole extent of that ſign remained pretty 
near equally abſorbed, during ſeven or eight 
centuries, When the ſun arrived at the point of 
the equinox or of the ſolſtice, 

After this ſuppoſition, which will appear per- 
fectly agreeable to the extent of the learning of | 
thoſe times, we may examine, whether the 
aſtronomical calculations claſh in any reſpe& 


with our conjectures. 


According to the aſtronomical tables of Al- 
phonſus king of Caſtile, as Gaſſendus relates, 
the preceſſion of the equinoxes, or the increaſe 
of the diſtance between the equinoctial point and 
the firſt ſtar of Aries, is one degree in 136 
years. Ptolemy fixed the preceſſion to 100 
years, becauſe the famous obſerver Hipparchus, 
who lived a little more than two ages betore 
him, had found the firſt ſtar of Aries (!) to be 
four degrees diſtant from the equinoctial point 
rowards the eaſt, whereas it was two more de- 
grees diſtant from it, in Ptolemy's time, The 
majority of the modern aſtronomers ſince T yc-2, 


(/ See the progreſs of ma- of father Seuciet, again 
thematics, by father 4e Newton's Chronology. 
Challes, and the diſſertation 
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| fix the preceſſion of the equinoxes at one de- 
gree in 70 years. But Meſſieurs of the academy 
| of ſciences have obſerved, that ſince the eſta- 
| bliſhment of their corporation, the preceſſion 
| was one degree in 72 years; which might make 
| one ſuſpect, as Mr. Caſſini ſays in his elements 
| of aſtronomy, that the apparent motion of the 
| fxd ſtars has been render*d ſlower in the ſucceſſion 
| of years. At this rate, they would by degrees 
come nearer and nearer to the ancient pro- 
greſſion, which was ſlower. Almoſt all the 
aſtronomers agree, that there appears a no in- 
conſiderable inequality in the preceſſion of the 
equinoxes. Nor is the irregularity more ſur- 
priſing in this point, than in many other parts 
of the celeſtial revolutions, wherein we find 


very frequent variations. If we compare one 
lunation with another, the meaſure of them will a 
not be the ſame. If you calculate, in one | 


cycle of years, the exact duration of ſuch a 
year, or of ſuch a lunation, you will find in the 
following cycle, that the year and lunation cor- 
reſponding to the former, are not perfectly of 
the ſame duration. Whether the orbits lengthen 
or contract inequally, or whether there are 
ſituations of other planets, which, by various 
preſſions, diverſify the motion of the earth and 
the whole aſpect of the heavens, theſe inequa- 
lities are now known, and we are intitled to 
make uſe of that calculation, which happens 
to be moſt agreeable ro the monuments. 

If we make uſe of the calculation of the 
Caſtilian aſtronomers, and, with father Souciet, 
Place the ſun at the equinox in the 26th degree 
of Piſces, for the time of Hipparchus; there 
will remain four degrees of that ſign, which we 
may add to 15 degrees of Aries, to have 155 
ſun 
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ſun in the middle of this conſtellation. Let ys 
multiply theſe 19 degrees by 136 years; the 
19 degrees will have been gone through by the 
ſun's retiring from the 15th degree of Aries ty 
the 26:h of Piſces, in the ſpace of 2584 year, 
which being joined to the two ages or little Jeſs 


by which Hipparchus preceded the incarnation 


of Chriſt, will give a ſum that goes back far. 
ther than the flood. It is then ſufficient for the 
juſtifying the origin of our zodiac in this com. 
putation, that two or three ages after the flood, 
the ſun was reputed to be in the middle of 
Aries, when it was at the tenth or twelfth degree 
of it. 8 

Are we willing to make uſe of the calculation 
of Pcolemy, which is perhaps the beſt- grounded 
of all? In multiplying 19 by 100, we have, 
together with the two ages by which Hipparchis 
precedes the birth of Chriſt, a ſum of 2 100 yeats, 
which goes back beyond the times of the birth 
of the Heathen gods. 

But, let us recal the progreſſion of the di- 
placing of Aries through the whole ſerics of al 
ages, to the meaſure obſerved in theſe latter 
times by Meffieurs of the academy of ſciences, | 
We may think, that the men that lived after 
the Rood, being better husbandmen than aſtro- 


nomers, thought the ſun was in the middle of 


the firſt vernal ſign, when they ſaw it at the 


18th or 20th degree of it, becauſe it chen 


drowned it intirely, and ſuffered the neighbouring 
figns to diſengage themſelves from its rays. T9 
theſe twenty degrees, let us add the four degrees 
by which the ſun took upon the ſign Pijces, at 
the time of Hipparchus. Four and twenty mul- 
tiplied by ſeventy-two, makes 1728 years, 
which, together with nearly two ages that wy 
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be reckoned from Hipparchus, goes back almoſt 
to 2000 years before Chriſt. Therefore, in all 
calculations, and even in ſuppoſing a progreſ- 
ſion perfectly equal through all ages, though 
this equality 1s more than uncertain, we always 
| find that Aries was a vernal ſign, and not the 
| Jaſt ſign of winter; that the ſun, when at the 
| ſolſtice, was nearly in the middle of cancer; 
| that the ſtar Sirius might then open the year, in 
W aſcending the horizon jointly with the ſun at 
| the ſolſtice z that a month after, this magnificent 
| ſtar appeared with great ſplendor before the 
aurora, being diſengaged from the rays of the 
| ſun, when he was in the middle of Leo; and 
| that it might of courſe be deſervedly called the 
Dog, Aſtrocyon, or the ſtar giver of advices, 
ſince the appearing of it was followed cloſe by 
| the inundation. Ts | 
But the probability which reigns throughout [ 
W this ſeries of proofs, and the concert of the | 
| aftronomical calculations, which no way con- | 
W tradicts our opinion in every one of theſe hypo- 
theſes, are not the only things. that favour our 
ſyſtem. We have moreover the teſtimony of 
the monuments, which is ſtill ſuperior to alldif- | 
ficulties and arguments (n). A croud of au- 
thors, which I ſhall not quote, inform us, that 
the Egyptians, in the remoteſt antiquity, began | 
their year when the fun arrived, not indeed at [ 
the firſt degree of Cancer, which the inaccuracy 
of thoſe times did not permit them to diſtinguiſh, 
but in the middle of that ſign, and when he 
covered or intirely eclipſed the conſtellation of 
| Cancer, in his riſing jointly with the dog-ſtar. 


| (nm) Horapell. Hierogl, I. 4. Plutarc. de Jad. Porphyre de 
f Nymph. antro. | | | 
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The aſpect of this ſtar, which diſengaged itſf 
from his rays a month after, was the beginning 
of all the prognoſtics, that had a relation to the 
overflowing of the Nile and the fruitfulneſs of 
the year. Thence the cuſtom ridiculouſly in. 
troduced in a great many other places (;), of 
obſerving the courſe of the air which accom. 
panied the ſenſible riſing of the ſtar, in order 
to judge of what was to happen during the 
whole year. Thence the fears and frivolous pre- 
cautions ſtill ſubſiſting among us during the 
dog-days. 

But, if we have one point in this matter, we 
have all. If we have undeniably the beginning 
of the ancient Egyptian year, at the fummer- 
ſolſtice, and at the re- union of the ſun with the 
ſign Cancer, aſcending the horizon together 


with the dog-ſtar, Cancer was the firſt ſu:rmer: | 


ſign, The ſun was to arrive a month after at 


the middle of the ſign Leo, which on this account | 


was the ſecond ſign; and ſo of the others. If 
then the dog-ſtar and Cancer aſcended the ho- 
rizon together with the ſun at the ſolſtice, the 


ſign Aries, of courſe, began the ſpring in the | 


ancient Egyptian year, Taurus and Gemini were 
then the other two vernal ſigns. Capricorn did 
then begin the winter; and conſequently, all 
theſe pieces, which are fo ordinary in the ancient 

gyptian monuments, have been the models of 


the ſphere of the Greeks, who thus were only 


the reformers of it. 

To be ſure, it will be objected that enigma's 
may be interpreted many different ways; that 
the author of the Saturnals, of whom we have 
borrowed the explication he gives of the ig. 


(n) Cicero Diwinat. J. 2. ubi de inſula Ceo. 
Cancer, 
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I Cancer, thinks quite otherwiſe than we do upon 
| the reſt, and that very likely it is the Greeks of 
the Jaſt ages, that have ſorted the ſeveral pieces 


of the zodiac, about five or ſix hundred years 
before Chriſt. I reply, that when the terms of 
aſtronomy, and the different parts of mytho- 
lagy, are referred either to philoſophy, as Ma- 


| crobius and Plutarch do; or to the Greek hiſtory, 
* 2s other learned men have done; the whole 
| makes an heap of things altogether unintelli- 
eible, of anachroniſms, and of parts totally 
| incoherent 3 ſo that the beauty of the genius 
of the Greeks on the one ſide, and the ab- 
ſurdity itſelf of theſe notions, concur to con- 
| vince us that they are not the contrivance of 
| theſe great men. They were ſuch as mult needs 
invent and digeſt matters well. They have 
| found theſe things already done and, in length 
of time, introduced among them, without know- 
ing by whom, nor how, nor why. Thence 


the amazing and frightful chaos of the mytho- 
logies. But, if we trace back the original 
which I have attributed to the zodiac, and the 
Heathen gods, then, indeed, every thing will 
conſpire to help us. The manner of thinking 
of the firſt men that lived after the flood, their 
wants, which are the natural ſource of all 
cuſtoms in general, their feaſts, their known 
ceremonies, the ancient names perfectly agree- 
able to the practices of thoſe times, the figures 


| that related to the ſame objects, and were repre- 


ſented on the moſt ancient monuments, ſuch as 


| the Ram, the Bull, the Kids, the Crab, the 
| Dog-ſtar ſometimes with his fathom, ſometimes 


| With his wings on his feet and his porrenger in 


bis arm, the joint figures of the Lion and the 
| Virgin, and a multitude of others, the ſame 
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names and the ſame objects ſucceſſively tranſmi. 
grating, together with the Egyptian and the Phe. 
nician, colonies into the neighbouring itlans, 
and to the adjacent coaſts, where the whole i; 
found again, though moſt ſtrangely disfigured , 
in ſhort the confuſion itſelf of theſe objectz 
tranſported abroad, inſenſibly miſtaken, and 
diverſely interpreted, all of them become ſo 
many proofs in favour of us. What argument, 
though ever ſo ſtrong, can be capable of en. 
feebling the amazing concurrence of all theſe 
facts? | 

However, I will grant that this eſſay of ex. 
plication of the poetical heaven, which ha 
appeared juſt and well-grounded to many 


judicious learned men both among us and 


abroad, hitherto has nothing in it but a ſpecious 
outhde, nay, is merely conjectural. Time may 
poſſibly bring on new illuſtrations of it. I ſhal 
here preſume to intreat the learned that are 
verſed in antiquity, to communicate to the pub- 
lic, whatever they ſhall meet in their 7c ſearches 
that may relate to this firſt eſſay. Not that 
any body cares, or ought to care tor my being, 
or not being in the right. But great ſouls take 
a greater delight in aſſiſting the well-meaning 
efforts of others, than in rejecting them di- 
dainfully: They, above all things, take a 
ſpecial care, never to neglect any thing that 
can turn the hearts of men to religion, and 
hinder this moſt precious treaſure's being 
ſnatched from them 8brough philoſepby, and throug! 
vain and deceitful arguments, Our explication 0l 
the origin of the gods, the augurs, and divle 
nation, cannot ripen from a ſtate of conjecture 
to that of demonſtration, without demoli{hing 
the antiquity of the Egyptian hiſtory, without 


freeing 
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| freeing us of a multitude of pernicious opinions, 

in ſhort without making us find again in the 

| very ſtudy of Paganiſm, the chronology and the 

| objects of revelation, The concern it may be 

to us that a thing be true, does not indeed ſup- 

| ply the proofs of it to us, but it invites us to 

look out for them. | 

Though one ſhould pretend in the laſt place, Theorigi 

that, notwithſtanding this croud of ſo plain and of the uni- 
bo well connected illuſtrations, the firſt inten- verſal ido- 

| tion of the ſtrange figures which have compoſed . 

| the ancient heavenly hoſt, is ſtill unknown to 

| us; we are at leaſt in the way that may lead us 

| to the knowledge of it, by the eſtabliſhment 

| and evincing of a truth, which remains ſtill in- 

diſputable : viz. That the greateſt ſuperſtitions, 


| and the univerſal frenſy of worſhipping in the | | 
| ftars, and in all the parts of the world, men, 
| women, animals, plants, and other figures | 


| oddly combined, have had their original from 

the moſt ancient cuſtom of preſenting ſymbo- 

lical and inſtructive figures in the aſſemblies of 
WF the people. The true meaning of them was 
altered firſt, and at laſt intirely loſt, Men, by 
degrees, came to entertain too adyantageous 
notions of them, by an effect of the honourable. — 
eircumſtance of the religious worſhip to which | 
they were merely acceſſary, The univerſality | 
of theſe ſymbols is an excellent proof of their 
antiquityz and we may even conclude, from 
their having been and their being ſtill in uſe 
every where, that they proceed from the re- 
moteſt times. = : 

The ſale of ſuch or ſuch a commodity has, 
at all times, and in all places, been notified to 
the people, by the expoſition of a crown, or 
by a green bough hung over a door, a waggon, 
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or on a pike. It has been the cuſtom of all 
times and places, to publiſh a feaſt, a march, 
or a battle, by the ſight of a horſe- tail put upon 
the tent of the genera], or by that of a ſtandard, 
of an eagle, of a crown of flowers, of a gar— 
Jand, of a handful of woollen threads of ſuch 
or ſuch a colour, or in ſhort of any other mark 
agreed upon, and erected upon the principal 
tower of a town, or in any other place. At 
all times, and every where, there have been ex- 
poſed in the place appointed for the public 
diſcharge of religious duties, relievo's or painted 
images, that were and ſtill are ſo many popular 
inſtructions. Men made uſe of this manner of 
writing, when letters were not yet invented; 
and the ſame method is ſtill in uſe amongſt us, 
in favour of ſuch as cannot read. 

The origin we aſcribe to idolatry, is then 
grounded, on the one hand, upon the undoubtedly 
univerial cuſtom of preſenting ſymbolical figures 
to the people, and, on the other, upon a na- 
tural propenſity no leſs manifeſt in men towards 


miſtaking theſe figures. 


However, it never was our opinion, that the 
ſigns invented by the Egyptians, and groſly in- 
ter preted in the literal ſenſe, were become the 
ſource of the idolatry of nations, even the moſt 
remote. We have long dwelled upon the 
Egyptian religion, as being evidently and ſen— 
ſibly the original of the errors of the nations 


from which we deſcend, and whoſe monuments 


are yet in our hands. But, though the notions 
of the Egyptians have been conveyed into three 
different continents by the Phenicians, and 1r- 
finitely varied from one country to another; ne- 
vertheleſs, the unity of the origin to which we 


refer the general idolatry, conſiſts on'y in ſaying, 
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that the ſymbolical figures being commonly 
uſed by the firſt men, the ſame groſs miſtake 
that has led the Phenicians and the Egyptians 
into errors, at the ſight of their hieroglyphics, 
has ſeduced other nations, at the ſight of the 
living figures that were uſed in their aſſemblies. 
Wherefore, it is not, indeed, the ſame gods, 
but only the ſame miſtake. Let us caſt our 
eyes upon the monſtrous figures now expoſed in 
the feaſts of the nations of Japan, of the iſland 
Formoſa, of China and Indus. Why are theſe 
figures ſurrounded with a multitude of arms, if 
not to ſuſtain ſo many attributes, or different 


marks? One of theſe arms ſupports a key, an- | 


other ſuch or ſuch a flower, another a ſword, or 
a branch of olive, or ſome other well known 
object. It is eaſy to gueſs, that the arms have 
been multiplied, not to ſwell the number of 
ſcparate figures, and that all theſe attributes are 
fignificant. Ask the Bonzes what the primitive 
meaning of all theſe pieces is, they will give 
you no other ſatisfaction beſides a heap of pitiful 
filly tales. Nevertheleſs, what could a key ſig- 
nify in the firſt origin of the eſtabliſhment, if 
not the opening of the year, or of a fair, or 
of the ſeſſions of juſtice, or of ſome other 
public operation ? The meaning of it was fixed 
by the concurrence of the ſword, of a balance, 


or of a foliage that was proper toa certain ſeaſon. 


The firſt deſtination of theſe figns cannot be 
obſcured by the ignorance of the people, who, 
from a habit of ſeeing them appear always in 
the fineſt place of the religious aſſemblies, have 
by degrees joined acceſſory ideas to them, and 


attributed to them imaginary virtues, and extra- 
vagant ſtories, 
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RE VIS AI. 
Philoſophical Syſtems 
Compared with EXPERIENCE. 


E think that we have, with juſtice» 
made of the coſmogony of the phi- 
loſophers, the ſame uſe we have 
made of the theogony of the poets. 
Idolatry reduced to the cuſtoms of antiquity, 
ſhews us among the firſt men the belief of one 
only God, the avenger of crimes, and rewarder of 
virtue; the remembrance of a great alteration 
made in human life, either with regard to its 
duration, or the means of preſerving it; the 
knowledge of the flood ; the re-union of all 
nations in one and the ſame origin; in ſhort, 
the grounds of revelation. It is no otherwiſe 
with the philoſophical ſyſtems upon the forma- 
tion of the ſtars and planets. When compared 
with experience, they prove altogether incon- 
ſiſtent with it; whereas, what it teaches us, is 
exactly, and in every reſpect, the ſame m_ 
Wit 
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with what is clearly ſet forth in the firſt chapters 
of the Pentateuch. We are therefore led to 
truth, by that which convicts the philoſophers 
of miſtakes. — 

To have a right to oppoſe experience to the 
general ſyſtems, we mult be very ſure of know- 
ing what it is. It was in order to make myſelf 
ſure of it, and to have before me a good num- 
ber of unqueſtionable facts, that I have this laſt 
ſummer attended with as great aſſiduity as lay 
in my power, the courſe of chemeſtry which 
Mr. Rouelle (o) opens every year, and in which 
he gives his ſcholars a very particular know- 
ledge of his art. Now, what I thought I could 
eſtabliſh as a conſtant rule in nature, and as 
facts altogether contrary to the known ſyſtems, 
proves to be ſuch in every individual part of 
the proceſſes of the moſt exact chemiſtry, nor 
does Mr. Boerhaave not inculcate this, in almoſt 
every page of his writings. It may be a blame- 
able negligence in me, to have deferred ſo 
long borrowing inſtructions from this ſource of 
experimental phyſics : but I ſhall readily plead 
guilty here, to the end that, if theſe indefati- 
gable men eſtabliſh the ſame perſeverance, or 
the ſame immutability of principles, which I 
imagined I had perceived in nature while I was 
as yet ignorant of their ſentiments 3 my readers 
may ſee that theſe are truths which have made 
the ſame impreſſions upon different genius's, and 
upon thoſe who follow nature cloſe to its fartheſt 
analyſes. 5 

The work of the moſt celebrated Dutch 


: ; * Boer- 
Profeſſor * begins by a long enumeration of the 


ve's 


5 | Re chemiſt 
(o) Apothecary at Paris. in his chemical laboratory in the fo 1 by ry 


dhe place Maubert, He keeps Rue S. Julien le pauure. GCayelier, 
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names and writings of thoſe, who for theſe many 
ages have exerciſed themſelves in the art of 
chemiſtry, The praiſes he gives afterwards to 
this art, as well as to the artiſts, are grounded 
upon the helps which mankind borrows of the 
chemical operations, rather than upon the exact- 
neſs of the principles they have laid down, or 


of the general concluſions that have been drawn 


from their operations. On the contrary, he ſirſt 
inſinuates, that the pretenſions of the major 
part of chemiſts are doubtful, and that we 
ought more to rely upon what they ſpeak inte]- 
tigibly, or upon their experimental diſcoveries, 
than upon their arguments and promiſes, upon 
a few very dubious facts wrongly obſerved, or as 
wrongly related, and upon their myſterious re- 
ceipts. By degrees, he intitles himſelf to declare, 
without any reſerve, that the deſtructions, re- 
generations, and tranſmutations, which the 
chemiſts flattered themſelve, with coming at, 
prove contrary to real fact, and that no fuch 
thing can happen in nature, His reſearches 
upon fire, air, water, the earth, and upon the 
diſſolvents employed by chemeſtry, lead him 
through a multitude of proofs, ſo far as to 
acknowledge, 


I. That there are ſeveral elemente ry bodies 


of a perfect ſimplicity, or of a ſimplicity ſuch, 


that nobody can either ſeparate or aſſign the 


principle of them. 


II. Thar, beſides the four elements that are 
known, ſalt is of the like ſimplicity in its pri- 
mitive nature, and does not vary its ever-ſur- 
priling effects, otherwiſe than by its aſſociations 


with other natures, and with different baſes, 


III. That metals, quick-ſilver included, are 
all of an equal ſimplic'ty, intirely different 
among 
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among themſelves, and abſolutely different from 
all the other bodies (p). 

IV. That pretending to form a metal, with 
a matter that has nothing metallic in it, by a 
tranſmutation of parts, 1s being as far from 
truth as the earth is far from heaven. 

V. That ſuch as bodies are in a large bulk, 
ſuch they are found again in the ſmalleſt 
parcel. 

VI. That thoſe among the elementary bodies 
which have the greateſt action and force, ſuch 
as air, ſalt, and fire, even the moſt terrible, act 
only upon the ſurface of the other elements, 
and can only disjoin or re-unite, but never prey 
upon and alter them. 

VII. That all impulſions, and attractions, if 
there is any of the latter kind, may blend and 
mingle the elementary natures together, vary 
them by theſe mixtures, amalgamate, divide, 
and make them fine, ſo as not to be perceivable; 
but, that all ſimple natures, ſuch as the calx 
of gold, of tin, and of the other metals, water, 
earth, Sc. remain indeſtructible and unſhaken, 
by any action whatſoever of what is created, 
Whence it follows, that chemiſtry, which em- 
ploys natural agents, and which cannot go fur- 


ther than the force of the ſaid agents will admit, - 


is confined to the uniting or disjoining natures 


O) Metalla abſolute di- 


eſſe corporum horum certum 
verſa ab alio naturali. Toto 


1demque ingenium. Neque 


errare cœlo, qui ex materia 


non metallica quærunt per- 


muta do — plumbum, ttan- 
num, xs, ferrum, corpora 


eſſe in ſuo genere æque ;er- 


fecta quam aurum in ſua in- 
dole; æque preciſe ſemper 


facile credibile videtur (xs) 
unquam continuatione cocti- 


onis hypegeæ, atque ſepa- 
ratione adhærentium evadere 


poſſe in a rum, ſed quidem 


in æs abſolutifimum. Quod 
ipſum quoque de aliis verum. 


already 
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already made; but it can neither deſtroy what 
exiſts, nor change it into what it is not, nor pro- 
duce a ſingle grain of new nature (). 

Theſe aſſertions are every now-and-then met 
with, from one end of the work to the other, 
The proofs of them are gradually introduced into 
the ſeveral treatiſes, the firſt whereof runs 
upon fire. 

There he ſhews, that fire is an elementary 
body, altogether different from other bodies; 
immutable or conſtantly the ſame, always fluid, 
and incapable of becoming a mals, or of grow- 
ing hard by the union of its parts, or- by its 
union with other bodies; infinitely elaſtic, and 
inclined to expand itſelf every way; putting 
itſelf in an equilibrium, or in an equal quan- 
tity in the pores of the ambient bodies; not 
dangerous when freely going backwards and for- 


wards in open pores; terrible and raging in 


proportion to its being confined and agitated ; 
and more terrible ſtill by its union with other 


elements more maſſy than itſelf, ſuch as air, 


water, and falt: which may be conceived by 
the example of the water which quietly flows 
under a bridge in its ordinary courſe, but which 
overthrows it, when 1t carries againſt it a hea 

of large flakes of ice, or a croud of loaded 
boats, that ſtop its very paſſage, To all theſe 


truths, which are exactly the ſame I have en- 


deavoured to demonſtrate, in the fourth volume 
of Speftacle de la Nature, Boerhaave adds two 
others, which TI cannot but be glad to ſee ſup- 
ported by ſo great an authority, becauſe they 


have been looked upon by ſome as two unwar- 


(%) C' emia adunat vel ſeparat, nec datur tertium facere 
quod poſlit. 


rantable 
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rantable paradoxes ; one, that the body of fire 
is an element different from the body of light ; 
the other, that fire is not emitted from the ſun 
by projection; but reſides all around us; that 
it is equally diſperſed in the air, and in all ter- 
reſtrial bodies; that it dilates or contracts, and 
cauſes cold by its dilatation, and heat by con- 
tracting; that it is always preſent, but not al- 
ways ſenſible; that it betrays its preſence in pro- 
portion as it is troubled and preſſed, either by 
the air, or by the concurrence of the parallel, 
and more ſtill of the convergent, rays of the 
light, or by the colliſion of two very hard 
bodies, ſuch as flints which it vitrifies, and ſteel 


which it puts in fuſion, at the inſtant it ruſhes out 


of theſe matters known to be impregnated 
with ſulphur, and when it is impriſoned be- 
tween them. | 

The reſult of all the obſervations of Boer- 
haave on fire, is, that this element remains con- 
ſtantly the ſame ; that it is both ingenerable 
and indeſtructible ; that it can neither generate 
a new fire, nor be produced where it was not; 
that it may lay hold of puſh, and divide other 
bodies, or engage into them, and be impriſoned 
there; but, that it can neither be converted into 
other natures, nor convert any thing into its 
own ; for, that otherwiſe every thing would 
have been changed into fire, ſince the fix thou- 
ſand years that fire has been burning, 

The very ſame indeſtructibility which our 
learned Dutchman has demonſtrated in the body 
of fire, he ſhews us again in air, water, earth, 


ſalt, and in all metals. He proves from a mul-. 


titude of experiments, the adinirable proportion 
which renders theſe matters capable of acting 
jointly or ſeparately, and of varying the etects 


of 
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of nature. But this variety is only a change of 
place, not a generation of things that were not 
before, nor an intimate change of the confi- 
guration of the elementary parts, nor in ſhort 


the tranſmutation of one ſimple ſubſtance into 


another. The bottom and eſſence of each ele- 
ment 15 not to be laid hold of, and motion can 
attack only the outſides. Therefore the air, 
whether dilated or compreſſed, and made to pals 
through whatever trial you pleaſe for ſeveral 
years together, preſerves its ſpring, its fluidity, 
and its ſpecial nature. It enters every where, 
and makes part of the ſubſtance of the mixtures 
it enters into, but ſtill without diminution or 


alteration. 


Boerhaave makes of air a magazine of ſalts 
and oils, and of metallic, magnetic, and ele- 
Etric particles; in ſhort, of all the matters, 
which, by means of a few bubbles of rarefied 
air, are ſuſpended in the atmoſphere, but ſtill 
ſwim in it without becoming air. Theſe mat- 
ters may produce ſeveral accretions by their 
ſettling, and deceive every eye by the appear- 
ance of an increaſe of ſubſtance, by an app:ar- 
ance of germination, or of a tranſmutation of 
elements, while there 1s nothing more than an 
approximation of natures that ſubſiſted before, 
but were diſtinct, and only diſguiſed by each 
other, | Fo 

I have endeavoured, in the SpeFacle de la 
Nature, to eſtabliſh another truth ſtill more im- 
portant, as it relates to revelation, and of which 
Mr. Boerhaave gives us alſo the proofs ; vix. 
That water 1s univerſally united to the air, 
without ever becoming air; that it is diſperſed 
and ſuſpended therein, as an upper-ſea, but 
rarefied, and raiſed much beyond the region 0 

15 the 
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the clouds ; that it aſcends in a greater quan- 
tity into the air, in proportion as the latter is 
more dry and pure. He ſhews that water, by 
the ſubtraction of the fire which makes it fluid, 
may become ſnow, hail, hoar-froſt, or ice, 
without ceaſing to be water; that if ice is 
lighter than common water, and ſwims over it, 
it is becauſe when the external parts of the 
water draw near each other, and contract by 
the going away of the fire, the bubbles of air 
that get out of the interſtices of the parcels of 
water which then contract, gather near each 
other towards the inward parts, run and cluſter 
there very ſenſibly, and exert their elaſticity 
more ſtrongly when thus in company, than they 
did when they were ſingle, ſmall, and diſperſed. 
Thence it happens, that they inlarge a ſmall 
matter the bulk of the frozen water, without 
increaſing the matter of it : which muſt needs 
render the ice ſomewhat lighter than the maſs 
of fluid water of which it takes up the room: 
and it is alſo the reaſon why water, though con- 


tracted by a froſt, fills a greater ſpace then 


before, and breaks the veſſels. 

Boerhaave paſſes on to the examination of 
earth, which appears to him neither leſs ſimple 
nor leſs perſevering in its nature. He ſhews 
that Newton has been miſtaken, when he 
thought chat earth could be changed into fire, 
and that Boyle was equally in the wrong in 


thinking that it could be changed into water, 


or that water could turn to earth. The little 
earthly ſpot which is found at the bottom of the 
veſſels wherein one tries to analyſe water, is 
not water turned to earth; but a ſediment of 
terreſtial particles that were in the water; and 
if the ſaid ſpot increaſes after many operations, 
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it is becauſe the air which 1s in the alembic, and 
that which enters into it at each new opening 
of the veſſels, brings in new earthly matter, It 
is unaccountable, how many tricks air plays the 
chemiſt, either in ſnatching from him what he 
thought he had laid hold of, or in bringing to 
him what he imagined he had produced. 

Earth is a fixed body, neither fluid nor 
fuſible : and though it is diviſible ſo as to eſcape 
our ſenſes, it nevertheleſs remains indiſſoluble: 
It never becomes fuſible, but when it is united 
with ſalts, ſands, or metals, that carry it away 
with them in melting, or in running to glaſs. 
For this reaſon, chemiſts employ the pureſt 
earth, and that which is made with calcined 
bones, to make crucibles capable to reſiſt the 
action of the fire; which would not happen, 
if it was in company with ſands and roaſted 
falts, that render it vitrifiable, by hurrying it 
away with themſelves. 

Running thus through the ſalts, the metals, 
and the major part of the foſſils; Boerhaave 
continues to ſhew, that all the diſſolutions and 
aſſociations which appear in them, are nothing 
but coheſions or diſunions of ſurfaces among 
pieces admirably adapted to and prepared for 
each other, but without any alteration of ſub- 


ſtance. | 


*Tis true, after Boerhaave has ſaid, that he 
had not found any true earth in the nature of 
metals; that the earth which chemiſts thought 
they had found in metals reduced to powder, 
was not true earth (7) 3 that quick-filver is 


0) Fateri omnino cogor ductum neutiquam eſſe ter- 
pollinem | plurium metal- ram, verum mirabile pro- 
lorum miſcela & tritu] pro- ductum metallicum. 
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an incommutable nature; that that which is ex- 
tracted out of ſilver, tin, or lead, is got out 
of them only becauſe it was already in them ; 
we ſometime ſurpriſe the ſame Boerhaave ſpeak- 
ing of the earthly part of iron, and of the mer- 
curial part of the other metals; which may be 
well and not well underſtood. Sometimes (as 
if a foreign hand had meddled with the edition 
of his laſt books) we find there fire confounded 
with light, after we have ſeen him eſtabliſh the 
diſtinction of them in the firſt, You will again 
find ſome other expreſſions that are equivocal, 


or favourable to the tenets of antiquity. But, 


in this caſe, we muſt reſolve to behave with 
Boerhaave, as he behaved himſelf with the al- 
chemiſts 3 we muſt rely upon what he advances 
which is intelligible or well proved, and not 
venture to build any aſſertions, much leſs any 


generalities, or any phyſical principles, upon 


what is ſtill dubious or obſcure. This learned 
man had begun by keeping very bad company, 


I mean that of the alchemiſts; the ſyſtem and 
pretenſions of whom he found by degrees to 


be altogether ridiculous, and utterly fallacious. 
He reſembles thoſe regenerated ſinners, who 
now-and-then let ſtil] ſlip a few expreſſions, that 
favour of their former immorality. However, 
if it ſhould be proved hereafter, that the me- 
tallic maſſes want a mercurial, an earthly, or 
a faline principle, to acquire certain qualities, 
as it ſeems to be proved, that it is an inflam- 
mable matter, that binds them together, it 
would always follow thence, that theſe prin- 
ciples which may be ſeparated or joined again, 
are inexterminable : Nor would for all that the 
metallic calxes ceaſe to be a number of deter- 
mined and improductible natures, 
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In ſhort, though the pretended tranſmutations 
of one metal into another, alledged by the 
alchemiſts, were as abundant, as regular, and 
as clear, as they are ambiguous, doubtful, a 
thouſand times contradicted, ever ventureſome, 
jejune, and, as they own, of very little profit 
(which intimates a mere extract, not a regular 
formation); it would follow, that the metallic 
calxes mult be baniſhed out of the claſs of the 
perfectly ſimple ſubſtances, and that they might 
be tranſmuted, as we tranſmute ſalts. Were 
this a matter of fact, I would pity thoſe that 
ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be perſuaded of it. 
The ſimplicity and eſſential diſtinction of the 
elementary natures would ſtill be the ſame, and 
not a jot of what we have eſtabliſhed would be 
ſhaken thereby. 

Rohault, who in ſo many places refers the cha- 
racters and generations of the elements, to rami- 
fications and triturations, or to the configu- 
rations of a matter which is intimately the ſame, 


but which is at the ſame time coagulated into 


ſaline points, oily protuberances, and winding 
waves, according to the form of the moulds it en- 
ters into; Robault, I ſay, owns himſelf that he has 
found from a multitude of experiments, that 
the elements never change their nature, not- 
withſtanding all the motions and moulds 


1maginable. 


This confeſſion, ſo favourable to Boerhaave, 
and to what I think I have found 1n nature, 1s 
little ſo to great Deſcartes, in the opinion of 
whom motion, and the moulds or the accidental 
ſtriæ operate every thing, without God's med- 
dling with them by any ſpecial act of his will. 

If there are no motions, nor any moulds, ca- 
pable of forming things ſo excellent as theſe 

elementary 
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elementary natures are, the Carteſian and the 
Epicurean ſyſtems become far more romantic 
and more contrary to experience, in employing 
pores, ſtriz and moulds, for the modelling of 
the organized ſpecies. To form theſe wonder- 
ful moulds, one muſt ſtill have recourſe to other 
moulds, Moulds can ſtamp and faſhion only 
the outſides; whereas organs are an innumerable 
multitude of pieces interwoven, where moulds 
can neither have an acceſs to imprint the ſtamp, 
nor a place of retreat when they have done it. 
When we attempt to explain the cauſe of the 
mixing of metals, of the figure of the horns of 


Ammon, of the ſtalactites, of the eagle-ſtones, 


of petrifications, of the ſtamps of leaves or of 
fiſhes, of pearls, of concretions, and of the 
innumerable combinations of matters, wherein 
we perceive nothing that is elementary, con- 
ſtant, or organized; then indeed we may and 
ought to have recourſe to accidental moulds, 
to a concurrence of pieces known, to kernels 
ſucceſſively incruſtated, to the action of waters 
notoriouſly diſſolving, and to other immediate 
cauſes. But if we are to trace back the primi- 
tive cauſes, or the generating principles, of 
whatever perſeveres invariably in its nature; 
we commit a groſs miſtake in this caſe, when, 
inſtead of having recourſe to the viſible in— 
tention of the Creator, we employ corpuſcules 
and a few laws of motion, which cannot 
let us into the knowledge of nature, any more 
than they were able to form it. | 

If I have preſumed ſo far as to ſpeak my 
mind of the pretended poſlibility of a regular 
creation, by a ſimple motion impreſſed on cor- 


puſcules, whether ſoft or hard, as you may be; 


pleaſed to imagine them it is becauſe expe- 
JI. rience 
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rience demoliſhes all theſe notions, and is in a 
perfect concert with revelation ; ſince revelation 
and a palpable experience refer each nature, as 
well as each organ, to ſo many individual boun- 


tiful intentions, which all of them prove to be 


parts of the general deſign of making heaven 
and earth ſubſervient to man's uſe. However, 
the only reproach that ought properly to be laid 
to the charge of the Carteſian philoſophy, is 
its perfect uſeleſſneſs. If the materialiſts have 
abuſed it, it was againſt the intention of this 
great man. I am very far from being alarmed 
at the operations of the Corpuſcularian philo- 
ſophy, as if they might ſtrike at religion. The 
latter is no way indebted to, nor has it any 
thing to fear from the philoſophers ; much leſs has 
it to apprehend from thoſe who, like Deſcartes, 
have always ſincerely honoured and profeſſed it. 
This is a diſcuſſion altogether human. We are 


fully intitled to employ all our faculties, to 


ſhew that ſtudying general phyſics after the 
faſhion of the modern, is racking our own 
brains about a work perfectly uſeleſs, and that 
the notions fetched from experimental phyſics 
are agreeable in every reſpect with thoſe of the 
Holy Scriptures. Nor do we at the ſame time 
any way ſtrike at the intentions or reputation 
of the followers of Deſcartes ; ſince they all of 
them declare, as well as their maſter, that the 
manner in which they conceive the poſſibility of 
the creation, 1s not the method which God has 


employed. One may very harmleſsly broach 


philoſophical romances: we may alſo complain 
of their being void of probability : but ſtill we 
find nothing criminal in them : therefore there 
can be no ſtrife as to religion, between us and 


Next 


Deſcartes, or his partiſans, 
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Next to the advantage of finding throughout 
whole nature new motives of reverencing the 
Holy Scripture, and of being ſenſible that 
Moſes had been inſtructed in the ſchool of him 
who made the world, we find here another 
good to be done, which, indeed, we did not 
look for, but which it would be again unna- 
tural to reject when it offers; viz, to ſhew the 
perfect emptineſs of the reſource, which the 
atheiſts thought they had for ever found in the 
doctrines of Deſcartes. Spinoſa, and a great 
many other unbelievers, in order to ſupport their 
cauſe, now generally laughed at, and altoge- 
ther deſperate, did never fail to lay hold of that 
part of the Carteſian ſyſtem, which employs 
only matter put in motion, to fetch the world 
out of it, without God's putting any order in 
it. IT own that the diſtance which is between 
Deſcartes and the atheiſts, is that which is be- 
tween heaven and earth, Deſcartes attributes 
motion to an all-wiſe mover, who foreſaw the 
effects of it: the atheiſts, on the contrary, will 
not admit of any mover. They fetch order, 
beauty, and permanency, out of a blind for- 
tuitous motion. Therefore, though one ſchool 
pretends to take a pride in ſome of the notions 


of the other, God forbid they ever ſhould be 


confounded ! But if that part of the Carteſian 
ſyſtem which unbelievers eſpoule, proves to be 
falſe; if it is not true, that matter moved 
in a vortex by an all-wiſe mover, ever pro- 
duced any thing of what Deſcartes expected 


from it; much leſs will this matter moved at 


random, ſupply unbelievers with any thing of 
what they expect from the ſame, Waen a mad- 
man lays hold of the ſword of a wiſe one, the 
latter is not reproached with the ule it my be 

FA applied 
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applied to by the former; but, if this ſword 
proves to be blunt, or even without a point, 
the owner ought to rejoice at its being without 
effect. 

I know what regard is due to the memory of 
Gaſſendus and Deſcartes: but truth has ſtill a 
greater claim to our love and reſpect. We pay 
theſe great men, and all thoſe of whom we have 
delivered the ſentiments, all the praiſes which 
their merit and our gratitude intitle them to, 
Some have ſerved us as aſtronomers, ſome as 
geometers, others as opticians, or as logicians, 
or in other reſpects. They all have encouraged 
us by their example, andenriched us with ſome 
peculiar diſcovery. But the high eſteem we 
entertain for them, does not take from us the 
liberty of perceiving their miſtakes, the more 
dangerous being thoſe which appear under the 
greateſt names, Were they yet living, it 
would be agreeable to natural equity, as well 
as to our own intereſts, to uſe them with all 
poſſible regard, either not to diminiſh their re- 


putation, or to encourage them to render new 


ſervices to mankind. But when an author has 
been dead almoſt an age, * it is as much as if 


cartes died he had been ſo for twenty ages. We may in 


in 1650. 


this caſe, rank Deſcartes and Ariſtotle in one 
and the ſame claſs : and provided we do juſtice 
to their merit and their reſpective accompliſh- 
ments, we not only may without any appearance 


of partiality take notice of their weak parts; but, 


it would be a glaring partiality, either to admire 


or paſs in ſilence, what they have taught us that 


was either falſe or uſeleſs. 


THE 
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Two Laſt Books of the HIS TOR 
of the HEAVENS. 


HE other reflections which our ſubject- 
matter has ſuggeſted to us in the new 
edition of the hiſtory of the heavens, 
both thoſe contained in the two firſt 

books, and thoſe diſperſed in the two laſt, may 

here be drawn near again, as ſo many conſe- 


quences naturally reſulting from what has been 
juſt ſet forth. 


Without any way favouring the pretenſions 


of thoſe who derive the Heathen fables from an 
abuſe of the Holy Scripture, which is viſibly 
_ Poſterior to the birth of the farmer and of ido- 


latry z we think we have found a proper means 
to ſanctify the profane erudition, in obſerving 


therein the ſenſible proofs of the ſacred hiſtofy. 
This has not given birth to fables : but fables 


being ſo many alterations of truth, which is 
8 Gta delivered 
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delivered to us in the ſacred text, the latter finds 


in the very reveries of the Heathens themſelves, 


ſo many teſtimonies of its perfect exactneſs. 
However, there is a difficulty capable of en- 
feebling the concluſions we have drawn from 
our reſearches. You are of opinion, ſome will 
ſay, that Paganiſm, notwithſtanding its extra- 
vagant and infamous notions, has preſerved the 
lineaments of the primitive religion, for in- 
ſtance; the acknowledgment, at leaſt ſecret and 
myſterious, of the exiſtence of an omnipotent 
being, ſole creator of all, and the expectation 
of a better ceconomy to come. Why, then, 
has not Moſes, in undertaking to bring the He- 
brews again to the religion of their fathers, 
ſpoken to them in plain terms of the eternal 
rewards ? | Fas 

The conformity of the fineſt part of the 
Heathen myſteries with the religion of the pa- 
triarchs, is ſufficiently demonſtrated, when we 
ſee in the recital Moſes makes of their actions 
and diſcourſes, the promiſes made to them of 
a better ſtate to come, and the expectation well 


characterized of the bleſſings promiſed. The 


proof of this truth may be ſeen in the ſecond 
chapter of the epiſtle to the Hebrews. As to 
the reſerved manner in which Moſes promiſes 


life to thoſe who ſhall fully obſerve his law; 


it is evidently an ceconomy founded on the na- 
ture of his legation. Moſes not being the mi- 


_ niſter of the everlaſting covenant, reſerved the 


full and diſtinct predication of the future bleſ- 


ſings, to him who was appointed the publiſher 
and diſpenſer of them. He was ordered to 


join to the traditional religion of his Hebrews, 
a ceremonial that was fit to contain the people, 
who were the truſtees of the promiſes, and to 

| divert 
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divert them from idolatry till the times of grace, 
by a ſyſtem of tranſitory regulations, that fixed 
every individual part of the worſhip, the food, 
and the polity. The law of Moſes ſerved as 
a preparation of grace, and of that wholeſome 
preaching of which it adminiſtered the proofs 
and pledges, while the primitive truths were 
darker and darker every where. When he that 
is promiſed and expected ſhall appear, the cha- 
racters pointed out in the books of Moſes, ſhall 
render him recognizable, Then, the people 
which is to give birth to the Meſſiah, and to 
adminiſter ro mankind the ſeveral marks that 
characterize the Saviour, having fulfilled its ap- 
pointment, the preſervation of that people in 
one republican body, will be no longer neceſ- 
ſary. It will be the ſame with the law they 
were injoined to obſerve. That law is not ap- 
pointed, to form of itſelf the true worſhippers 
in ſpirit and truth; but only to eſtabliſh beyond 
all doubt the birth and legation of him who 
comes to teach men all truth. But then, the 
event juſtifies, that, immediately after the pre- 
dication of the Meſſiah who was promiſed, and 
the manifeſtation of ſalvation to the Gentiles; 
the people, the temple, and the ceremonial law 
being no longer neceſſary, were of courſe no 
longer preſerved. 

*Tis true, the remains of this people are not 
come to nothing, as are their temple and their 
law. The houſe of Jacob has received the 


promiſes of an irrevocable covenant, and of 


being recalled after a very long diſperſion. But 


becauſe they are to flock from the four quar- 


ters of the world it is, that they are now diſperſod 
every where. The accompliſhment of theſe 
predictions glares in our eyes; and though the 

e time 
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time of their return is a ſecret to us, a per- 
ſecution of ſixteen hundred years, which ought 
to have cruſhed them intirely, points out to 
ſuch as have eyes to fee, a providence that pre- 
ſerves them for the laſt of all events. This 
people and this legiſlator are then heretofore 
tranſitory inſtruments, prepared for the mani- 
feſtation of a greater work ; and it is for an- 
other legiſlator, that the privilege was deſtined 
of recalling the children to the religion of their 
fathers, by the knowledge of the true God, 
and by the pledges of a better economy to 


Come. 


It is a great good, ſaid ſome very learned 
people, whoſe opinions I wiſh I could embrace 
in every reſpect, it is a great good, to have 
connected the ſeveral parts of the profane eru- 
dition, It is a ſtill more valuable good, to 
have made the youth that ſtudy the profane 


authors amends, for the extravagant notions 


they meet with in every line, in ſhewing them 
in thoſe pitiful tales, the ſenſible veſtiges of the 
truth of the ſacred Hiſtory, ſome proofs of the 
wiſdom that guided Moſes in the eſtabliſhing 
ef his laws, and leveral teſtimonies of a con- 
formity between the- primitive religion and that 
of Jeſus Chrift. But, in thus ſerving religion 
by ſo rational a method, has the author of the 


hiftory of the heavens been equally judicious 


in the laſt part of his work, in redacing, as he 


has done, the operations of man's underſtand- 


ing, to barely reaſoning from experience, rather 
than à priori? Why muſt our faculties be kept 
within theſe narrow bounds? Why ſo many 
efforts, to diſcourage the ſtudy of general 
ſyſtems? Some bold attempts meet with ſuc- 
cels : and what character or miſſion can intitle 


the 
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the author thus to blame a method hitherto pur- 
ſued by ſo many great men? | 
I, indeed, claim no other merit or authority, 
but that which can be derived from a deſire of 
ſerving ſuch as love to cultivate their mind, and 
of ſparing them a toilſome ſtudy, after having 
myſelf experienced the perfect inutility of it; 
nay, its perpetual] oppoſition to known truths, 
Theſe are the two motives that have taken 
me off from the ſyſtem of Deſcartes, of which 
I was a great admirer in my youth. The in- 


utility of it glared in my eyes more and more 


every day; becauſe, as I advanced, it was im- 
poſſible for me, when] paſſed from generalities 
to particulars, to account for the nature of any 
thing whatever, by the application of my par- 
ticles of primitive matter worn out at their 
angles, tending to advance in a ſtrait line, 
and forced to move circularly. I became ſen- 
ſible of their falſhood and oppoſition to expe- 
rimental truths : for, having put oil, water, 
and gravel, in a glaſs-ball, and made it turn 
ſwiftly with the wheel of a rope-maker, all the 
tenuious oily matter, which, : being driven by 
the evaſion of the maſſier parts, gathered round 
the axis of the vortex, aſſumed the form, not 
indeed of a globe, ſuch as the ſun is, but of a 
long ſpindle. As the whole vortex could be 
divided into many parallel ſections, what whirled 
in each ſection revolved round the centre of its 
reſpective ſection: and all what ſunk towards 
the line of all theſe centers, formed, not in- 
deed a globe, but a figure as long as the 
e 2 3 
The ſame reaſon which had obliged me to 
abandon the unwarrantable notions of Deſcartes 
upon the origin of animals and plants _— 
| rom 
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from a few mechanical laws, alſo determined 
me to acknowledge the falſity of the mecha- 
nical original he aſcribed to heaven and earth, 
which, being taken ſeparately or in their cor- 
reſpondence with each other, are, in both 
reſpects, machines much more admirable and 
more compoſite, than the body of an animal 
or a plant. 

Why is the creation of the organized ſpecies 
through the combination of a few mechanical 
laws, abſurd? It is becauſe the claſhings and 
meetings of bodies are not perhaps twice to- 


gether the ſame, and a cauſe that varies for 


ever, cannot form organs perpetuating them- 
ſelves invariably. Therefore, it is only a counſel, 
we ſaid, that can have diverſified and till per- 
petuate the ſame ſpecies, and the ſame veſſels, 


amidſt ſo many claſhings, and inequal puſhes. 


They, at moſt, can vary the maintaining, 
weakening, good plight, and duration of them. 
The Carteſians acknowledged at laſt, that the 
ſpecies organized by virtue of three or four 
mechanical laws, and among the reſt the man of 
Deſcartes, were imaginary fabrics, wherein truth 
was contradicted almoſt in every point. They 
knew that Deſcartes had been himſelf the dupe 
of his own imaginations, concerning the ſtructure 
of the human body ; and that after having given 
us his phyſics, as an infallible means of arriving 
at the true medicine, and at a perfect exemption 
from diſeaſes, nay, from the weakneſs brought 
on by old age, he had been ſeized with a fit of 
the pleuriſy, which he took for a rheumatiſm ; 


that afterwards, being of ſound mind, he would 


have brandy, then tobacco infuſed in wine to 
quench his fever; that this practice of natural 


learning having frightened his phyſician away, 


Deſcartes 


of the HEAVENS, 
Deſcartes had eaten parſnips out of precaution, 


(s) leſt his guts ſhould ſhrink, if he ſhould continue 
longer than eight days, 7o live only upon broth z 
which brought our naturaliſt to his grave at 54. 


years of age, and gave a more true idea of his 


phyſics, than they entertained of it before, 
His partiſans had ſincerity enough to abandon 
the principle of the general laws, in the expli- 
cation of the cauſe of the delineation of the 
human body, or of the leaſt organized ſpecies. 
They ought therefore likewiſe to acknowledge, 
that the laws of motion, with all our ſagacity, 
are a weak means of explaining the formation 
of the earth we inhabit, and of the ſun which 
lights us. For the ſtructure of the earth is not 
leſs admirable than that of a hand-worm; nor 
the ſtructure of the ſun more acceſlible than that 
of our bodies. 
When a Carteſian finds in the body of an 

animal a maſs of fleſh, wherein he perceives a 
head, teeth, paws, a heart, and entrails, he 
ſays, without any apprehenſion of a miſtake, 
Here is an embryo ; theſe are parts deſtined for 
the maintaining of life, How then can he fear 
any miſtake, if he ſays, on ſeeing the ſervice 
of the ſatellites on the dark hemiſphere of Ju- 
piter, and the uſefulneſs of the moon in that 
part of the earth which the ſun leaves; Theſe 
are flambeaux prepared to give light in the 
night? Nay, he otherwiſe muſt needs miſtake, if 
he pretends to ſee in this work any thing but the 
organization, or the correſpondence and the in- 


tention. But Deſcartes would not ſee there any 


thing, ſave duſts differently heaped together, 


(r) See Deſcartes's life, by Adrian Baillet his great ad- 
mirer. 
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without any order, or ſpecial counſel, In this, 
he went directly counter to the manifeſt inten- 
tion which has proportioned the metals, the beds 
of ſtones, ſlate, and clay, and the whole ceco- 
nomy of the earth, to the ſeveral wants of its 
inhabitant, while the ſame wiſdom has diſpoſed 
this earth ſo, as to receive the regular ſervices of 
all that revolves in the heavens, 
Deſcartes has been of very little help to us in 
point of natural knowledge, by ridiculouſl 
fetching the plants, man himſelf, the earth, 
and the ſtately retinue of all the celeſtial 
flambeaux, out of a maſs of duſt moved 
in a vortex. Will our reaſon make more pro- 
greſs in this kind of learning, by patching up 
the vortices with our modern Carteſians? Sure, 
they have not been here ſparing of geometry. 
But, all offered to us in a geometrical attire, 
has not a whit greater title to our approbation, 
if the geometry happens to be out of its place. 
Now, this miſapplication of it is beyond all 
doubt ; for the knowledge of motion, called 
in to the moſt ſublime geometry, is not the know- 
ledge of phyſics, ſince motion, which maintains 
nature, can never have been able to form it. 
After having conſtructed the planets and ſtars, 
with a duſt divided and ſubdivided at pleaſure, 
the moderns paſs on to the generation of what 
is upon the earth, and account for every thing, 
very likely, except the organized bodies. The 
motion imprinted upon the univerſakduſt, has 
diſpoſed the whole into great and ſmall vortices, 


The great ones are the worlds; the ſmall are the 


elaſtic balls of the liquids, What is in the large 
vortices in conſequence of the firſt impulſion, 
muſt be proportionally in the ſmall ones. We 
have in the great a ſun, planets, and moſes 
roun 


tound theſe planets. Therefore, a ſmall heavy 
parcel, a terrula or ſmall earth, (round which 
there may be a ſmall moon, or even man 
lunula's) has centred in the middle of each 
bubble of water, I wonder why they do not 
ſpeak of ſuns that light theſe terrula's and lu- 
nula's : But this is the œconomy of things in 

reat ; therefore, we muſt alſo have ſuns with 
inhabitable earths, and moons elliptically cir- 
culating round the terrula's, in the water we 
drink, and in the air we breathe. 

Whiſton, and thoſe among the Newtonians 
who employ the centrifugal and the centripetal 
forces, to form the ſtars, the planets, their 
ſatellites, the luminous wings, and all the pieces 
that compoſe the univerſe, as well as the Car- 


teſians, have no other phyſics but that of com- 


bining a number of geometrical relations; and 
this cannot be nature. = | 

They, as well as the Carteſians, fetch ſome 
primitive generalities out of their combinations z 
and, as well as they, miſcarry in every even the 
leaſt particular ſtructure, not being able to offer, 
or ſay any thing at all ſatisfactory. 

To account for the ſtructure of a planet, it 
is not enough to be able to make a torrent of 
matter to aſſume the form of a ſphere, of a 


grinding-ſtone, or of a bobin, according to cer- 


tain hydroſtatic or other laws. Such phyſics 
can lead us to nothing. For, when a potter puts 
a lump of clay upon his wheel, it is not enough 
to make it round; he has a deſign, and intends 
to make a bowl or a ciſtern with it. In like 


manner, when the Creator put our earth upon 
the wheel, his intention was not confined to 


the making of it a mals either round, or flat, 


or of a long form. He aimed at making it an 
5 0 inha- 
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inhabitable abode, and he has adapted the figure 
and ceconon'y both inward and outward, to 
the ſeveral effects he judged neceſſary for the 
inhabitant. We muſt not then ſeparate the 
intentional cauſe which has directed the action of 
God, from tlie work it has produced. Who could 
with patience hear ſome men ſay, that God has 
given certain laws of attraction and motion, a 
commiſſion of rounding an earth for him, and of 
annexing A, ſatellite or a moon to it, if the 
fame laws were not able to ſupply this earth with 
an atmoſphere, nor with its ſalt, nor with its 
ſeven metals? One makes uſe of lines and 
meaſures, when the figure of the planet is to be 
determined; becauſe meaſures and lines may 


help the generation of a figure, But, geometry 


cannot generate the air, nor falt, nor metals. 
Our modern naturaliſts, who have ſometimes 
thought they explained the order of nature to 
us by calculations and proportions, have no way 


repreſented the action of God by this method; 


they have, above all, miſſed the beauty and 


intereſting part cf this action, becauſe they ſe- 


parate the fabric of the planet from the deſigns 
of the artificer. It is pretty much as if one 
ſhould employ a large ſtock of geometry and 
algebra, to demonſtrate that the human body 


muſt needs have aſſumed a round figure accord- 


ing to an almoſt-elliptical line, without ever 
minding the intention of this figure, or the 
diſpoſition of the heart, the ſpleen, or the other 
inward parts. We may then employ geometry 
to explain the motions, but not the mathema- 
tical generation of all the parts of the univerſe. 
The famous Mariotte, who is as great a geo- 
mcter as he is a good naturalift, from an 1n- 
ward conviction owns, that we muſt not flatter 

4 L ourſelves 
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durſelves with ever being able to teach phy fies 
as we do geometry. 

The ſame common ſenſe and the ſame con- 
viction of our own inſufficiency, which divert 
us from embracing any more theſe general 
ſyſtems, ſo evidently inconſiſtent with the moſt 
glaring intentions of God, and with the in- 
ſpection of even the leaſt bodies in nature, in- 
vite us, however, to collect as many materials 
as we poſſibly can, either to connect them one 
day or other, or at leaſt to improve our expe- 
rimental knowledge. If it may be ſaid with 
ſome reaſon, that no bounds can be ſet to our 
knowledge, it is becauſe we ufe things that are 
tried, as ſo many guides and principles to make 
ſome further progreſs. To this we are encou- 
raged by the hiſtorian of the academy of 
ſciences (5), who does it from a thorough- per- 
ſuaſion of the inſufficiency of ſyſtems. It is 
the intention of the works of academies in ge- 


heral. It is the wiſe counſel Mr. Mariotte gives 


us in his logic. Nay, to ſay better, it is the 
only rule that ſuits our condition, and the con- 
ſtant practice of all the judicious men that ever 
made any progreſs throughout all ages. By 
this wiſe conduct, we raiſe our knowledge above 

that of the artiſan and the empirical man. We 

argue from poſitive knowledge. We improve 
gue from : ba. 

this by the help of mathematics. We go back 
from known facts to immediate cauſes, thence to 
paſs on to more extenſive effects, or to cauſes 
that are more remote. Tis true, our ſyſtems 
are only particular, becauſe our capacity reaches 
43 . «7 * £ 3 En : 

no further, or becauſe we kitherto have found 


) See Fontenelle's preface of the hiſt. of the academy 
of ſciences, ER 5 
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nothing properer to be done; but we can at 

leaſt make a prudent and ſucceſsful application 

| of what we know in point of. phyſic, of me- 

| chanics, of aſtronomy, and generally of all the 
experience we have in nature. 

Nor are we to be apprehenſive of taking off 
the edge of our curioſity, by ſhewing it the 
bounds which it muſt never hope to tranſgreſs. 
We rather ſharpen it, by never impoling 
upon it. 

| | Whether of the two methods is apt to diſcou- 
rage us, that which every day leads us to 
new diſcoveries, and procures us new advan- 
tages, or that which coſts us great efforts that 
are never rewarded ? 

The majority of the beſt genius's will readily 
grant us a ſincere acknowledgment of the iaſut- 
ficiency, or at leaſt of the raſhneſs of the ge- 

| neral ſyſtems. But, onthe other hand, are we 
i not to be afraid of having offended many of 
our readers, conſtantly bent on the improving 
of their reaſon, and accuſtomed to the uſe of 
the famous maxim of never holding for truth 
any thing but what is evident? The Carteſi ans, 
the Newronians, or rather all the ſects of phi- 
loſophers follow this principle. The theologers 
of aimoſt all the ſocieties now ſeparated from 
the catholic church, make uſe of it in the inter- 
Trefation of the ſcripture, and of revelation, 
he Socinians, and the Spinoſiſts on their part, 
have no other rule. It may be affirmed, that 
tveo thirds and more of thoſe that reaſon, make 
it their buſineſs to follow the ſame. Tis more 
| than probable, ther the excellence of this rule 
| has procured it an univerſal credit. If the errors 
of its favourers diſhonour it, it ſeems in other 
reſpects to be juſſified by many good ſucceſſes l | 
| an 
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and poſſibly thoſe who make ſo much of it, run 
aſtray ſo. many different ways for no other reaſon 
but becauſe they apply it in a wrong manner. 
Let us not, if poſſible, trouble them in the poſe 
ſeſſion of a rule ſo often ſucceſsful in their hands. 
Let us only remove its ambiguity which leads 
them into errors. It is beyond all doubt that 
this rule, of itſelf very ſpecious, may be ren- 
dered univerially good; and I conſent to eſpouſe 
it, provided it is called down to exact truth, by 
clearing it of its equivocal part. If, by evident, 
we underſtand an object clearly conceived, ſuch 
as are axioms, and the conſequential truths that 
are demonſtrated in geometry; a principle of 
this kind will lead us to nothing, becauſe we 
muſt neceſſarily embrace a leſs connected learn- 
ing, and be contented with many ſciences, that 
are not by far attended with ſo much clearneſs. 


But, if by evident we underſtand what is ſuf- 


ficiently certified and atteſted to us, though we 
do not always conceive it clearly, this indeed is 


not a new principle, but it is the better for that, 
fince it 1s the rule of common ſenſe, and a 


maxim in all ages, Let us take man as he is; 


and without loſing time in refuting the puncti- 


lious cavils of the Pyrrhonians, or the ſubtilties 
of ſophiſters, let us with ſincerity examine, 
what it is that has ſufficiently enabled man al- 
ways to behave rationally, and with what ſort 
of evidence we ought to be ſatisfied. Sure, it 


muſt be that which has been juſtified by ſucceſs, 
and by a full certainty of the effects that cor- 


reſpond with ic. 3 
iſt, There are objects which we clearly know 
by a imple apprehenſion, or from a convictive 
conſequence too glaring to be reſiſted. Such 
are numbers, meaſures, and all the truths de- 
monſtrated 
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monſtrated in mathematics. The demonſtration 
of the exiſtence of one firſt cauſe, may be made 
as geometrically as that of the cleareſt mathe- 
matica] truths: God; who gave us an eaſy 
faculty of eſtabliſhing certain mathematical in- 
diſputable truths, and of deducing other truths 
reſulting from them, has given us the ſame for 
eſtabliſhing ſome primary maxims of equity, 
and for judiciouſly deducing from them the 
neceſſary conſequences and right applications. 


We all of us ſet out from the ſame points; and 


it is an eaſy matter to convict of untruth thoſe 
who run aſtray in the concluſions. So that 
morals may be almoſt as clear as geometry, at 
leaſt for ſuperior and attentive genius's. | 

2d. But, there are other objects of which we 
perhaps neither need nor can know the nature 
and bottom by a clear reaſoning, and which it 
is enough for us to know or diſtinguiſh from 
an inward ſenſe, with which we all of us inſu- 
perably perceive. Thus it is that we know our 
foul, our body, and the exiſtence of God. And 
indeed, our foul, our thought, our will, our 
reſolutions, our joy and ſorrow, are intimately 
preſent to us: no retirement or meditations are 


neceſſary to acquaint us with them: and we not 


only need not uſe any arguments to convince us 
of them, but there is even no argument that can 
take from us the ſenſe and conviction of 
them. CCC 

It is likewife not in our power, to diveſt our- 


ſelves of the ſentiments we have of that body 


which we command, and to which we find our- 
ſelves ſtrictly united. — — 
Neither is it in our power, to reject the action 
which communicates to us or regularly ſtrikes 
us with the ſight of nature. This action affects 
| 118 
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us as intimately as our very life does. The 
major part of the objects of which it ſo regu- 
larly makes us feel the preſence and the relations, 
are heavy mailes, that have no manner of in- 


fluence upon us, and over which we have no 


kind of power. We unite ourſelves to the 
mountains and the verdure we lee, to the ſun 
and the ſtars that ſhine in the firmament, without 
going out of ourſelves. It is equally palpable, 
that theſe objects do not leave their places to 
apply themſelves to us. We feel a ſuperior 
action, which continually puts in us the impreſ- 
ſions of all theſe things. Let men grant or 
refuſe the name of God to this power; it is not 


a whit leſs real and unavoidable. Let us try to Fal. 139. 


eſcape it. Let us aſcend up into heaven; it 
will ſeize us there. Let us go down into the 
bowels of the earth ; behold, it is already there. 


Whatever is under our feet as well as what is 


over our heads, whether near us or afar off, 
makes itſelf felt by us in ſpight of ourſelves. 
Let us borrow the wings of the morning winds, 
of that for inſtance which ariſes from the par: 
of the aurora; or let us take ſhip, and get into 


other climates, and thus by our flight avoid that 


power which daily fills us with the ſight of the 


ſame ſun, and of the ſame ſtars. But the force 


of the air which tranſports us, is not ours; and 
the very power we endeavour to avoid, is the 
fame that leads us. We are every where ſubject 
to an impreſſion that maſters us, that prevents 
and guides us whether we will or no. Ic is in- 


fuperable to all our efforts, and we experience 
its favours or ſcourges, in the ſame manner as 
we feel our ſoul and body. The knowledge or 


feeling of this force, may then be called an 
evidence of ſentiment, Why ſhould we refuſe 


this 
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this name to a conviction which every body 


experiences? In this ſenſe we evidently know 


the exiſtence of our foul, of our body, and of 
that unavoidable power which I may be allowed 
to call God. But yet for all that, I know not 
what the nature-of God, of a body, of ſuch or 
ſuch body in particular, or of a ſpirit, is. 

3d, Next to this twofold knowledge, pro- 
ceeding from reaſoning and from an inward 


| ſenſe, we have a third kind of knowledge, I 


mean the teſtimony of our ſenſes, as to what 
paſſes without us, or the trial, we make by 
means of our lenſes, of the excellence and ufe 
of objects both prefent and diſtant. This laſt 
kind of knowledge comprehends phyſics, com- 
merce, all arts, hiſtory, and religion. In what 
we learn by the teſtimony of our ſenſes, as well 
as in what we know within ourſelves, the object 
may be very obſcure: but the motive which 
determines us to paſs ſome judgment upon it, 
may be clear and diſtinct. This motive is the 


repeated teſtimony of our ſenſes : it is expe- 


rience which makes us certain of the reality and 
uſe of every thing. There is no reaſon why 
we ſhould not again give this new kind of know- 
ledge the name of evidence: nothing affects us 
more than what 1s evident to us in this manaer, 
or what becomes known to us by the informa- 
tion of our ſenſes; and it is plain enough, that 
it was in order to remove the trouble and un- 
certainty of arguments, that God ever recalls 


us to the ſimplicity of teſtimonial and ſenſible 
proofs. They fetile every thing among men, 


in phyſics, in the rule of faith, and in that of 
manners. Tis true, we would fain have more 


extenſive and clearer lights in point of phyſics, 


concerning the inward nature of thoſe — 
; | 0 
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of which our ſenſes communicate the uſual 
qualities to us. But, before we hunt after theſe 
ſuperior lights, prudence requires that we ſhould 
previouſly make ourſelves ſure of not running 
after them in vain. Let us then ſtudy our- 
ſelves, and know the extent of our own ftrength. 
We ſhail ſoon find that we can do indeed ſome- 
thing, but not every thing. The intuitive 
knowledge of the nature of objects has been 
denied to our underſtanding. But God, who 
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has not thought it proper tor the preſent to give 


us this degree of knowledge, has replaced it by 
the teſtimony of our ſenſes, which inform us 
of all we need to know concerning theſe objects. 
Thus, we arrive at a ſufficient and experimental 
knowledge of what is around us, and of what 
is diſtant from us by intervals either of times 
or of places. We underſtand nothing of the 
nature or operation of the loadſtone, which 
points out the pole to us in the darkeſt weather. 
We have no idea of the ſtructure of the ſun, 


which diſpenſes to us light, colours, and the 


ſight of the univerſe : but ſenfible experience 
forces us to acknowledge the ſervices of both 
the loadſtone and the ſun. 

The union of the Eternal Word wich our 


fleſh, is not an object clearly intelligible; but 


ſenſible and ſatisfactory teſtimonies are to us 
ſure guarantees of the truth thereof. That 


« which we have heard *, which we have ſeen * Said the 


0 


and our hands have handled of the word of 


We 


„with our eyes, which we have looked upon, oven 


iſciple, 


ohn 1. 
*© life which was from the beginning, declare Zo i 1. 


*« we unto you.“ Such a teſtimony, confirmed 
by a multitude of others, makes us more at- 
tentive, and perſuades us more than any argu- 
ments could do, e 
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We then have lights of more than one ſort, 
and nothing hinders us, if we think it proper, 
from calling by the name of evidence all thoſe 
kinds of knowledge, which we acquire, either by 
the ſimple apprehenſion of common ſenſe, or by 
the intimate perceptions of what penetrates us, 
or by the uniform teſti nony of our ſenſes. Let 
us admit nothing for tiuth and certainty, but 
what ſhall be evident in one or the other of 
theſe methods. In thus diſtinguiſhing the evi- 
dence of the object, which oftentimes remains 
covered with a veil, from the evidence of the 
motive or of the ſenſible experience which 
prompts us to believe; we may without teme- 
rity, nay, With prudence, refuſe our conſent to 
what does not bear the character of ſufficient 
evidence. With this precaution, grounded 
upon our preſent ſtate, we may uſefully apply 
ourſelves to the ſtudy of philoſophy and hiſtory. 
We may, with the fame precaution, examine 
the revealed truths, and the wonderful propor- 
tion they have to all our wants, without any 
neceſſity for our being for that purpoſe, either 
prophets, or fomeihing more than human crea- 
tures, as Deſcartes thought : and far from being 
philoſophically contented with a chriſtianity 
inerely proviſional, and of pure ceconomy, we 
may and ought to be chriſtians by preference 
and choice z our obedience to faith being very 
reaſonable, and grounded upon experimental 
teſtimonies, or upon the evidence of the motives 
of perfuaſion. 

In phyſics and religion, when reaſon oppoſes 
difficulties or probabilities to the teſtimony of 
our ſenſes, and to the accounts of witneſſes; it 
is again agreeable to prudence to neglect the 


difficulties that relate only to the object, ſince 
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God does not as yet ſhew it us openly, and to 
ſtick to the motives of perſuaſion, or to the 
experience of what has been well ſeen and well 
atteſted. God has made us ſuch ; and ſuch are 
the degrees of light he has imparted to us. 
We muſt neither ſcorn his gifts, nor flatter our- 
ſelves with having received more perfect gitis, 
if theſe are not real. After theſe precautions 
uſed, we may without any risk become the 
moſt zealous partiſans of evidence. With them, 
we ſhall follow both nature and revelation ſtep 
by ſtep, and neither frame any odd ſyſtems, nor 
cauſe any ſocieties to ſeparate from the body of 
the ancient church. 

We were employed in making the indexes of 
the ſecond edition of the hiſtory of the heavens, 
and printing this ſupplement, when a letter of 
father le Mire concerning the invention of the 
zodiac, appeared in the journal of Trevoux, part 
the ſecond, June 1740, The difficulty he pro- 
poſes is juſt. It is treated with great clearneſs 
and erudition. But, as it proves the very ſame 
objection which I have made to myſelf, and 
which I think I have anſwered in this ſupple- 
ment; there will be no need of printing any 
thing apart upon this ſubject. I, with all my 
heart, adopt the thought which terminates the 
extract of that letter; viz. that the only ſervice 
I am indebted for to the author of the ſaturnals, 
is the adyantage of having, on my reading of 
his explication f the fign Cancer, conceived the 
deſign of forming upon the zodiac a ſyſtem no 
way reſembling that of the Latin author. This 
is perfectly true, His explication has bzen, not 
indeed the foundation, but the occaſion of mine. 
I think that in reaſoning like him in one point, 
I have better hit on truth in all the others, be- 
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cauſe J have found the moſt ſimple method to 
reunite in one and the ſame origin the ancient 
cuſtoms and terms, and the monſtrous figures 
of men, women, dogs, birds, and others, 
which idolatry has placed in the ſun, the moon, 
"and all the other parts of nature. All theſe 
things being connected in Paganiſm, they muſt 
not of courſe be ſeparated in the explication, 
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